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THE DREAM OF A BRITISH ZOLLVEREIN 


Tue federation or closer political union of the British Empire is 
so obviously important that proposals to stimulate or accelerate it 
by means of commercia] union appear specially attractive. They 
are much in the air at the present time. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that public opinion to some extent is taking a wrong direction, 
in which the end aimed at may be missed and great mischief 
follow. . 
The expediency of political federation itself may beassumed. It 
does not receive quite the general assent which it ought to com- 
mand. There are not only ‘ Little Englanders’ who would like to 
see the Empire broken up; but not a few besides, whose love for 
the State and regard for the Empire are beyond doubt, lament the 
tone of Imperialistic feeling which prevails and the accompanying 
ideas of policy, as contrary to the traditional feeling for liberty 
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characteristic of our race and history. These doubters dislike the 
new atmosphere, and are discouraged by the burdens which Imperial 
policy seems to entail as well as by the attacks on Free Trade and 
other parts of the general policy of freedom in which some of the 
most forward Imperialists love to indulge. But while appreciating 
the state of mind of this minority, I cannot share their doubts. The 
necessity for Imperial Federation is so great and overwhelming that 
all good citizens should join in promoting it. The broad reasons are 
the sentiment of national unity which makes a British subject settled 
anywhere under the common flag regard his colony as one with the 
mother country; and with this the instinct of self-preservation 
which makes it obvious that in these days of great military and naval 
empires the lives and liberties, and possessions, of English people 
throughout the world are nowhere safe from military aggression 
unless the whole are united for common defence. South Africa 
would probably be German or Dutch-German at the present moment 
if our fellow-subjects there had not had the help of the whole 
Empire. Australia would be exposed to similar risks from French 
and German ambition without a great Empire with it and behind it. 
Our own position in Europe would certainly be most insecure if we 
were Great Britain and Ireland only, and could not call upon our 
kith and kin beyond the seas or exercise the force of Empire in 
distant lands. In spite, then, of many faults of logic and argument 
among advocates of Imperial Federation, the policy, in my view, 
should command universal assent. It is unwise and unpatriotic to 
stand aloof. 

It is with this opinion about Imperial Federation itself that I 
propose to criticise some of the suggestions as to commercial union 
which are put forward as means to the end. Federation is to be 
reached mainly, I believe, by political changes, assisted, where this 
can properly be done, by commercial arrangements, but not by the 
commercial arrangements which are most discussed and most in 
people’s minds, such as an Imperial Zollverein, or what are called 
‘preferential’ arrangements between the mother country and the 
colonies. 


As with many other subjects, an historical retrospect may help to 
show us where we are. The idea that commercial union inevitably 
tends to political union, and is the only or best way to arrive at such 
union, has a slender enough foundation historically. 

In older political unions there was little question of mutual 
commercial advantages. The different provinces of France, for 
instance, were politically united leng before Customs barriers ceased 
to exist between them. The political union of England and Scotland, 
again, began to take effect in 1603 by the union of the crowns, but 
separate Customs continued not only till the formal legislative union 
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a century later but long after. Ireland, though subordinate to the 
crown of England (and afterwards of Great Britain), was commercially 
separate till the union of 1800 and even later. One of the Irish 

ievances is, in fact, the commercial legislation first of England and 
then of Great Britain directed against Irish industries. In the same 
way commercial union with colonies was the last thing thought of 
until modern times, the exploitation of colonies by and for the 
mother country being the ideal. The distinction between the idea 
of political union and that of mutual commercial advantages has thus 
been complete in past times. 

There are cases, moreover, in modern times at least, of com- 
mercial unions between politically separate entities, which were not 
intended to lead up in any way to political union. For many years, 
as is well known, a Reciprocity Treaty existed between the United 
States and Canada, in spite of their political separation. In the 
same way, in South Africa before the war, there was a Customs union 
between Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free State, although 
the last-named was an independent republic. To the same order of 
arrangements belong, I think, the special regulations between 
Austria-Hungary and Roumania and other Danubian States for 
trans-frontier trade; and similar arrangements between France and 
China as respects the frontier trade between Tonquin and Southern 
China. There is no question of political union in the matter, but 
there are arrangements for frontier trade more or less resembling a 
Customs union. 

In this way the precedents are complete for treating political 
association and commercial association as different things, and as not 
necessarily involving and implying each other. The assumption that 
political union follows commercial union is, theoretically at least, 
incorrect. It appears to be largely due, in reality, to the frequency 
with which undoubtedly commercial union has followed the political 
union of separate States, and to one important instance in which a 
Customs union (that of the German Zollverein) has contributed to the 
consolidation of an empire; but the cases of the former description 
are not to the point, while the single instance of the German Zollverein 
is not enough to prove that Customs unions always conduce to a closer 
union of a political kind. According to former experience, the com- 
mercial union of the British Empire—in time—will follow the political 
union ; but how far mutual commercial arrangements will assist such 
an object will depend on special circumstances and the nature of the 
arrangements themselves, which are all matters for investigation. 

Looking at the problem in this way, we cannot but recognise that 
the commercial union of the British Empire, meaning thereby a real 
Zollverein, or such a union for commercial purposes as exists between 
the different States of the United States, or the different provinces o1 
the German Empire, in which the same commercial laws prevail, the 
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same money exists for all purposes, and, above all, there is a single 
Customs barrier against the rest of the world with all internal barriers 
abolished, must in the nature of things be somewhat difficult. The 
number of separate Legislatures necessitates so many separate com- 
mercial codes, which can only be fused into one by common agree- 
ment, or by the invention of devices like those of the American 
Constitution, by which certain subjects are reserved for a central 
congress. The same remark applies to money which is reserved for 
the central Government by the Constitutions of both the German 
Empire and the United States, but has not yet been reserved in the 
British Constitution, while there would be special difficulties in having 
a common money in the existence of places like Canada, which 
happens to lie within the radius of the United States banking system, 
or Gibraltar, which cannot avoid having Spanish money for common 
use, or India, which has the rupee for monetary unit and cannot get 
quit of that unit, or Egypt, which is technically a part of the Turkish 
Empire and not even a British State. The remark is even more 
applicable to the subject of a Customs union. This subject is not 
reserved for a central body by a political constitution as it is in 
Germany and the United States, while there are obvious practical 
difficulties which do not exist in those countries, and which would 
make the establishment of a Customs union impossible even if the 
central Government had power to deal with the matter. The 
difficulties are as follows : 

(a) The physical separation of the different parts of the Empire. 
The sea, it is said, unites and does not separate, which is true ina 
sense, but is not true for the purposes of a Zollverein. That purpose 
is the abolition of Customs barriers where they are most irksome to 
trade—that is, between adjacent places. This irksomeness, as we have 
seen, is so great that it has led in some cases to such arrangements 
as those existing on the Austrian and Southern Chinese frontiers, or 
such an arrangement as the former Reciprocity Treaty between 
Canada and the United States. There is a real practical evil which 
a Customs union deals with in the most effective manner, and, 
although the sea unites the separate parts of the British Empire, it 
does not unite them in such a way that the inconvenience of Customs 
barriers is felt as it was in the trade between the different States of 
the American Union, or between the different provinces of Germany, 
or is felt now between any countries having a long land frontier 
between them. On the contrary, the longer the voyage the less 
important are the Customs barriers relatively as an obstruction to 
trade. The long voyage itself and the transhipment, which cannot 
be got rid of, are the real evils caused by distance in over-sea com- 
munication, and not the intervention of the Customs, serious as the 
latter intervention may be on a land frontier across which there is 
trade at many points. A Zollverein, therefore, comprising States or 
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provinces separated by great breadths of sea, could not give them the 
special advantages obtained by a Zollverein between contiguous 
places. Customs regulations, moreover, must still continue to exist 
at the ports, as they do even in coasting trade, so that, as far as they 
are an evil, inter-Imperial trade would still be affected by them. 

(b) The variety of race and business which makes it expedient 
for different parts of the Empire to have each its own tariff, even 
against other parts, if it is to raise revenue by indirect taxes, which 
all must do. The Indian Empire is obviously so constituted that its 
inhabitants cannot be brought into line as consumers with the 
European populations of the British Empire. These populations 
provide indirect revenue mainly by the consumption of spirits, beer, 
tobacco, sugar, and tea; and sugar alone among these articles is 
extensively consumed in India, The people of India, again, are 
subject to a tax on salt not usually imposed on populations of 
English race. Still worse, although the Indian people consume 
sugar, the article with them is also an important article of wide- 
spread agricultural production, which would bring the tax-gatherer 
into close and unwelcome contact with masses of the people if a duty 
on sugar were imposed. On the other hand, India is a producer of 
the tea and coffee which are not worth taxing in India, but area 
stand-by for Finance Ministers in other parts of the Empire. 

The self-governing Colonies, again, in contrast with the United 
Kingdom, naturally desire to impose duties for purposes of revenue 
on the manufactures which they import mainly from Great Britain ; 
while in Great Britain, among the articles most suitable for taxation 
are to be found the tobacco, tea, coffee and sugar which are largely 
produced in the Colonies. 

Unless each part of the Empire, therefore, is to arrange its own 
tariff, it will be extremely difficult for it, if not impossible, to raise 
suitable revenue by means of indirect taxes. 

(c) This last difficulty is enhanced by the consideration of the 
‘pooling’ arrangements among the different States which are the 
indispensable adjunct of a Customs union. The idea is that no 
province of the union is to have a Customs barrier against another 
part. Duties are to be levied in common. There must bea common 
purse, accordingly, not only for the Customs duties which are to be 
imposed on articles imported from the rest of the world, but on 
similar commodities produced at home. In other words, the Customs 
and Excise revenue of each part of the union is to be dependent on 
the vigilance of the revenue authorities in every other part. In such 
aunion for the British Empire, our spirit revenue, for instance, would 
depend on the vigilance of authorities in Australia and South Africa. 
And then out of the common purse each State of the Empire would 
eceive its share. In what way the shares are to be fixed, with 
-heterogeneous populations like India concerned, will be no easy 
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matter, and it will be still more difficult to provide the automatic 
readjustments, according to the changes in population at each 
eensus, which existed in the German Zollverein. 

(d) Difficulties arising from the uncertain political status of 
States or Provinces which form a portion of the Empire as far as the 
burden of defence is concerned, and which are popularly reckoned 
as within the Empire, but which are either not internationally 
recognised as part of the Empire at all or are subject to special 
arrangements by political treaties—as, for instance, our West African 
Protectorates. The doubtful position of Egypt has already been 
referred to in connection with the question of common money, but 
in the question of a Zollverein the status of that country would be 
still"more embarrassing. Egypt is legally a part of the Turkish 
Empire, and it is bound by various international stipulations of 
that Empire as well as stipulations special to itself as regards 
shipping and navigation. To make it part of a British Zollverein 
would involve prolonged negotiations with European Powers that 
would almost certainly fail, or a rupture of treaties in time of peace 
involving a risk of war and the equal formidable mischief, perhaps, 
of throwing doubts on English good faith in carrying out treaties, 
however disagreeable sometimes their stipulations may be. The 
Soudan, which we hold in common with Egypt, could perhaps be 
included in a Zollverein more easily ; but how odd a Zollverein of the 
Empire would look with large parts of it outside the union, and 
especially a part like Egypt, the strategical centre of the Empire 
itself. 

Such difficulties existing, however, they should be carefully 
thought out by those who talk of a Zollverein or Customs union for 
the British Empire before we can even get to business in the 
discussion. I confess for one my inability to imagine how they 
are to be overcome. There appears to be no help to a solution 
in any proposals put forward, as far as I have yet observed. 


Passing from this question of a Zollverein, we come to the 
proposal of ‘ preferential arrangements’ in the matter of tariffs be- 
tween the mother country and the other parts of the Empire. Such 
arrangements, it is supposed, will effect the same objects as a Zoll- 
verein—viz. a closer commercial union, which will also have the 
same political results as are expected from a Zollverein itself. 
Such is the abuse of language, that many people when they hear of 
an Imperial Zollverein are really thinking of a Customs barrier set 
up in the Empire against foreign countries, leaving the barriers 
inside the Empire intact, and are not really thinking of a proper 
Customs union at all. 

All such proposals have a common character, so that it would be 
a waste of time to go into detail. To state their nature is surely to 
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show their ineptitude. What is proposed in effect is a commercial 
treaty between the Colonies and the mother country on a re- 
ciprocity basis, each Colony consenting to tax differentially certain 
articles it receives from foreign countries in competition with 
similar articles received from the mother country or the rest of 
the Empire, and the mother country in turn taxing differentially 
certain articles received from foreign countries in competition with 
articles imported from the Colonies. The business is to be arranged 
on the Do ut des principle, and the effect is to be the increased 
mutual dependence of the different parts of the Empire and their 
increased joint and several independence of foreign countries. 

Such suggestions involve the certainty of injury to both the - 
Colonies and the mother country if they are tried, and the uncertainty 
of any advantage whatsoever. Each part of the Empire is to divert 
a portion of its trade from the channels in which it naturally flows, 
a procedure necessarily involving loss, and it is to have the same 
trade afterwards inside the Empire, only at greater expense. 
Political advantage may conceivably ensue in the end from the 
different parts of the Empire sticking closer together even in this way, 
though it appears unlikely ; but there is no commercial advantage at 
anytime. But as to the political advantage, where there is no com- 
mercial advantage, may there not also be doubts? One or the other 
party must be exposed to extreme deception. If the Colonies 
get a better price in the mother country for their raw materials and 
articles of food than they would otherwise do, some people in the 
mother country will have to pay more, and it will have to be very 
clear indeed that they get a quid pro quo either in higher prices 
in the Colonies for what they sell or increased profits from large 
trade with them. At the time of the famous Hofmeyr suggestion 
that the Colonies and the mother country should impose a special 
tax of 2 per cent. ad valorem on all imports from foreign countries, 
duty calculated to yield about 7,000,000/., which could be appropriated 
to purposes of mutual defence, I recollect making a calculation, 
(1) that the portion of the 7,000,000/. paid by the United Kingdom 
would be nearly the whole, (2) that the price of the commodities 
imported into the United Kingdom from the Colonies as well as 
from foreign countries would be raised by a larger sum, and (3) that 
the Colonies contributing a small part of the amount would be more 
than compensated by the higher prices obtained for their produce 
in the United Kingdom, while the mother country in turn would 
obtain no such compensation from higher prices in the Colonies on 
its exports to them, owing to the small proportion of such exports 
with which foreign countries really competed. Disillusionment 
must thus follow any reciprocity arrangement of this sort. Instead 
of tending to political union, it will almost certainly have the 
reverse effect. 
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Quite as serious is the prospect of bad blood with foreign 
countries, especially with the United States, if we make any arrange- 
ment with the Colonies which in fact leads to a serious diminution 
of our trade with foreign countries—the means by which the arrange- 
ment is to achieve its end. Could we view without alarm the 
discontent that might be produced in the United States, with which 
we desire to promote the most friendly relations, if we differentiated 
against their wheat, meat, cotton, copper, and other articles for the 
sake of what we hope our Colonies will give us? The mere attempt, 
even if it should fail, would tend to exasperate. It is quite true, of 
course, that the United States—and our leading foreign competitors 
—would technically have no cause to complain. Their own tariffs 
are as great a discouragement to trade with the United Kingdom 
as they can be, and have been so for many years. But as a matter 
of fact we cannot hope to export to them much more largely than 
we do, even if their tariffs were now as free as our own, so 
that we lose little by their discourtesy, while we should certainly 
lose by an increuse of political animosity, if we imitate their 
example, and possibly better their instruction.’ 

It is a supreme interest with us, again, to promote foreign trade, 
not only that food may be cheap but that we may have the necessary 
raw materials for our industries. There is no prospect in reality 
that the Colonies, from which we import about 110,000,000/. annually 
and to which we export about 102,000,000/. annually, could really 
for generations take the place in our trade of foreign countries from 
which we import 413,000,000/. annually and to which we export 
252,000,000/. annually.? How are the Colonies to do it? Even to 
take the place of foreign countries to a very partial extent would 
involve a complete revolution in the conditions of their industry, 
and an enormous increase jn their population which is quite incon- 
trivable. 

Apart from the quantity of our purely foreign trade, there is 
another difficulty in the way of a proposal to substitute colonial 
trade for it. No country or empire in the world produces every 
kind of thing it wants; and the British Empire is no exception. 
However united the Empire may be, the United Kingdom must still 
go outside for many things—to Spain for iron ore, to the Dutch 
East Indies for tin, to the United States and Spain for copper, to the 
United States for raw cotton, and so on. Either foreign countries 
are the sole producers of such articles or the only producers in 
quantities necessary for business. It would be no light matter, 


1 See the statements in the Times of the 16th of April quoted from the New York 
Times as to American retaliation on Canada if it receives preferential treatment in 
the United Kingdom. 

? Excluding in both cases the transhipment trade and imports and exports of 
gold and silver. 
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therefore, to penalise our foreign customers, and make access to 
their markets more difficult than they make it themselves. 

Reciprocal or preferential arrangements between the mother 
country and the Colonies are accordingly most dangerous, economi- 
cally and politically. It is a complete misconception that they are 
of the same nature as a Zollverein, which is a measure of pure free 
trade, but happens not to be possible for the British Empire as a 
whole. 


While the advocates of commercial union as a means to Imperial 
Federation have thus mistaken their way, and suggested measures 
that are either impossible or will defeat the object aimed at, the 
advocacy itself has been hardly less mischievous. The catse of 
federation of the Empire has come to be identified with a policy of 
Protection until adherents of a Free-trade policy are almost under 
compulsion to choose between the abandonment of their ideas and 
the promotion of Imperial Federation itself. This is not a desirable 
result. Whether the commercial policy of the federated Empire is 
to be Protectionist or Free-trading, federation itself is a good thing 
for sound political reasons. For those who desire it, therefore, to 
put in the forefront of their arguments a commercial policy which 
arrays against them large masses of the very people whose co-operation 
they desire, is a mistake of no small magnitude. It lays them open to 
the charge from which I fear some of our colonial friends could not 
easily clear themselves—that it is Protection they seek by means of 
federation and not federation itself. I recollect first coming in con- 
tact with this idea twenty years ago at a dinner in the club at 
Montreal, when I was obliged to listen to a very heated argument by 
leading citizens in favour of a preferential duty of 2s. 6d. per quarter 
in England on grain from the United States as compared with 
grain from Canada, an argument so heated that a modest speaker 
could hardly get in a word edgeways on the other side. Such heat 
is still observable in colonial arguments for a ‘preference.’ They 
want a ‘ pull,’ an advantage of some kind out of the mother country, 
not for the sake of federating the Empire, but because they want 
Protection so much. They offer hardly any quid pro quo which 
will stand discussion ; but even if they did it is surely most lament- 
able that colonial appeals to the mother country to federate should 
be mixed up with bargaining on the lowest level of any commercial 
transaction. 

As I write additional evidence is furnished us as to the anxiety 
in the colonies for Protection. Only the other day Mr. Seddon was 
reported to have said that the attachment of New Zealand to the 
mother country was not sentimental, but was based on £8.d. The 
mother country bought New Zealand mutton, and that was the reason 
why. No one would attach too much importance to a casual expres- 
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sion in conversation, even if true, but that it should be reported when 
Mr. Seddon is coming home to advocate his ideas of preference is not 
quite pleasant reading for friends of Imperial Federation on patriotic 
grounds. At the same time, we hear from Canada that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has refused an invitation to an Imperial Conference to dis- 
cuss the subject of defence—surely the main problem of federation— 
though he was willing to discuss the subject of commercial relations. 
The Opposition in the Canadian Parliament in turn have complained 
of the Prime Minister (in long debates) that, if he had acted 
differently, Canada might have received exemption from the new 
corn duty, with more of like favours to come, Thus it is always 
Protection that is being argued for, and not so much the federation 
which is professedly the excuse. Not only, then, is the cause of 
Imperial Federation being sought by means of preferential arrange- 
ments which will tend to frustrate the object, but the argument is 
all in the wrong key, and tends very strongly to set against the 
cause some powerful influences that should be wholly in its favour. 

How is federation to be promoted, and what sort of commercial 
arrangements, if any, will really assist? While rejecting the notion 
of a Zollverein because it is impossible in the peculiar circumstances 
of the British Empire, and while rejecting most strenuously the 
notion of preferential arrangements as economically and politically 
dangerous, and deprecating the line of argument by which the latter 
policy is supported as additionally fatal to the prospects of success 
in promoting federation by means of commercial union, I believe 
that in various ways such a union may be promoted with mutual 
advantage to all parts of the Empire, including the further advantage 
of accelerating a closer political union. We ought to see, at any 
rate, what can really be done, and walk warily, avoiding above all any 
obsolete fiscal ideas such as are involved in Protection. 

The initial step should be, I think, the recognition by the 
Colonies of the immense aid that has been given to commercial 
union throughout the Empire by the Free-trade policy of the mother 
country itself. Just as our Free-trade policy has undoubtedly bene- 
fited the whole world because trade with the British Empire is the 
main part of the foreign trade of every country, and, however Pro- 
tectionist other countries may be, their foreign trade on one side at 
least has been carried on under conditions of freedom; so we may 
contend that the Colonies of the United Kingdom which do so much 
of their business with the mother country have specially gained. 
The most natural channels for their business have not been inter- 
rupted in any way by the policy of the mother country, but mutual 
trade has been facilitated in the highest possible degree. Colonists 
may think that the mother country in addition should have given 
them some bonus or premium to trade more with them, but at least 
they have not done badly. There is no colonising country in the 
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world, as they must admit, with which they would have done half 
so well, 

From this to the further admission that Free Trade must inevi-+ 
tably be the policy of the British Empire ought not to be a long 
step. Ifthe United Kingdom is for Free Trade, surely it is a great 
mistake for self-governing Colonies, having only a fifth of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, to try to force the mother country 
into their view, and drag the rest of the Empire with them. What- 
ever else may be said for Free Trade, it is at least a uniting force. It 
does not promote political by means of commercial disunion. It 
may not promote peace and harmony to the extent Cobden antici- 
pated, but it does help towards these ends. As the hope of the 
world must still be in peace, therefore, the Colonigs of a Free-trade 
Empire can hardly complain that the mother country is attached to 
a policy which tends to the breaking down of barriers between nations 
as well as between the separate parts of some nations. As their views 
of policy enlarge they ought to perceive that many things have to be 
considered between States besides momentary advantages of the market 
which may bulk very largely in the eyes of small communities, 
Larger horizons and larger ideas belong to the politics of Empire. 

One of the first points to be determined when the Colonies and 
the mother country are in council cannot but be this question of 
Free Trade or Protection as the policy of the Empire; and it is the 
Colonies and not the mother country that should give way. Their 
so doing will be the first step to Imperial Federation, which will 
hardly be possible on any other footing. 

I would next suggest as a help towards commercial union, and as 
being, in fact, a union of that nature as far as it goes, the formation 
of an intimate postal, telegraph, and communication union, inde- 
pendent of, though not opposing, postal and telegraphic agreements 
with foreign countries. The means of communication between 
different parts of the Empire should not only be promoted in 
common, but as much as possible the general direction should be the 
same. As far as postal and telegraphic communication is concerned, 
it-may be assumed, all will be agreed, but the question embraces 
much more than merely posts and telegraphs. Railways in certain 
directions—as, for example, between South and North Australia, or 
the Cape to Cairo Railway, or the Canadian Pacific Railways—are of 
interest to the whole Empire. In the same way, I believe it is an 
Imperial concern that shipping communication between the different 
parts of the Empire, not only for mails but for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers, should not be left mainly to chance—as is now 
practically the case. Steam-shipping subsidies are too exclusively 
settled as mail subsidies from the departmental view of the Post 
Office, whereas there are other considerations of a vital kind for the 
Empire that should not be overlooked. If we are to be a united 
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Empire, the whole body should be-knit together by lines of steamers 
under the Imperial flag which omit no port of consequence, present 
er prospective, in their visits—direct lines of steamers, for instance, 
between East and South Africa and the mother country, or between 
East and South Africa and India, Australia, and Canada. In this 
matter we must add, after the evidence laid before the Shipping 
Subsidies Committee, that the Imperial authorities, hitherto, have 
been remiss. ‘Unconsidered trifles ’of trade between British ports 
have been left for our German friends to pick up, and the employ- 
ment of British shipping, essential to the life of the Empire, has 
been correspondingly diminished or checked. This ought not to be. 
Adequate shipping facilities under the British flag should be pro- 
vided between all parts of the Empire as a matter of the common 
business of all. A special union for such an end, besides the 
immediate good it would do, would clearly help towards a more 
general federation. 

Monetary union, again, should be promoted as far as practicable 
and the subject, at any rate, should be studied in common. A com- 
plete union for this purpose, at any rate for a long time, for the 
reasons already given, appears to be out of the question. But the 
money of the mother country is already the money of South Africa 
and Australia, and there are some points in which these portions of 
the Empire are mutually interested with us, such as the division of 
the profit on token coinage and the arrangements as to the intrinsic 
walue of such coins, which ought not to be left, as they now are, to 
the decision of the mother country alone, or to be matters of direct 
correspondence and bargain with each Colony. A complete monetary 
anion is also more likely to come about all the sooner if it is a 
subject of regular official discussion. 

Similarly, there could be unions within the Empire for identical 
legislation in each part as to the various subjects of commercial 
law—bills of exchange, marine insurance, shipping law generally, 
bankruptcy, copyright, patents, trade marks, and so on. The 
business could only be promoted by mutual agreement; but. even 
internationally agreements on some of these matters have been made, 
and with a decided impulse towards unity in the Empire they 
should receive a great extension, pending the establishment of an 
Imperial constitution which would give to a central council some 
direct legislative power. 

Another step that might be taken would be the common 
negotiation of all commercial treaties, so that no treaty could be 
made that did not bind the whole Empire on the one side, and did 
not bind each foreign Government to the whole Empire on the other 
side. In other words, the unit in all negotiations should be the 
Empire as one State, so that foreign Governments should not have 
the chance of recognising different States as existing within its 
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bounds. Everybody was shocked the other day by the reappearance 
in the Brussels Sugar Convention of a clause binding the mother 
country to levy the same duties on colonial sugar as on sugar from 
foreign countries—the same sort of clause that had been the object 
of adverse criticism in the Belgian and German treaties and had led 
to the denunciation of those treaties. Against all such possibilities 
in future the Empire should be prepared, which can only be done 
effectually by our diplomatists insisting on Imperial unity. It 
would clearly follow from this arrangement also that the Foreign 
Secretary should be continually advised, not only by his own permanent 
officials but by representatives from all parts of the Empire. The 
misfortune is that some States which are really portions of the © 
Empire, like Egypt, would have to be left out. This exception 
is rather a serious one, as we have seen, in formfng a Zollverein. 
But it would not be fatal to a union as far as it goes for different 
purposes between all those parts of the Empire which are inter- 
nationally recognised as such. 

In these different ways, then, I believe, a beginning could be 
made with an effective commercial union which would tend to unite 
the Empire and not to dissolve it, and would prepare the way for a 
formal federation. The condition of most of these arrangements, it 
need hardly be pointed out, would be the formation of a Council of 
the Empire, which would consider among other things the whole 
question of Imperial communications, monetary union, assimilation 
of commercial law, and finally the negotiation of commercial treaties 
for the Empire as a unit. At this point we touch upon the more 
political side of federation. A council of the Empire is as obviously 
required for purposes of common defence, and for promoting the 
general welfare of the whole body, as it is for commercial union. 
By suggesting a variety of matters, therefore, for consideration and 
treatment, we bring the idea of a council more and more within the 
sphere of practical politics and with it the question of Imperial 
Federation itself. Preferential arrangements, as many people are so 
much attached to them, especially our fellow-citizens in the colonies, 
would probably enough come up for discussion in such a council ; 
but the existence and usefulness of such a body would be quite 
independent of that subject, while the discussion might even be of 
advantage by compelling every side to face the difficulties and to 
make sacrifices all round for the sake of the common Empire. 


RoBERT GIFFEN. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIA 


For some years past the attention of those who are specially 
interested in India has been directed to the treatment of Indian 
immigrants, labourers, traders and artisans, in the British Colonies 
and the Boer Republics of South Africa, and their grievances have 
formed the subject of frequent protests addressed to the Colonial 
Office and the Indian Government. The difficulty of interference 
with the legislation of independent British communities was fully 
admitted, while the strained relations of this country with the 
Transvaal in regard to the status and treatment of European settlers 
made it inconvenient to deal separately with the cruel restrictions 
which the laws of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State imposed 
on Indian traders. The war, with its consequent extension of 
British authority, has necessarily swept away the worst of the 
outrages and disabilities of which Indians complained in the annexed 
Republics ; and although the grievances which they endure in British 
Colonies remain unredressed, the question of Indian immigration 
into South Africa seems to require and deserve a wider and more 
general discussion than was possible previous to the war which is 
now approaching its natural and inevitable termination by the 
exhaustion of the enemy. Many grave and important questions of 
administration, requiring the highest statesmanship, the proper 
settlement of which will for ever affect the destinies of the conti- 
nent, are pressing for decision. Among these the immigration of 
Indians into Africa—not only Southern but Central Africa— 
takes a foremost place. It is important from the point of view of 
India, where emigration on a large scale may materially help to 
solve the problem of the ever-increasing pressure of the population 
on the means of subsistence: and equally important from the African 
standpoint, where an undeveloped continent cannot make quick or 
satisfactory progress without a large immigration of colonists of 
loyal tendencies, industrious habits and intellectual capability. Nor 
are sterile working bees required in the colonial hive—an army 
of male labourers, miners and artisans, who only intend to remain in 
Africa till they have made sufficient money to return to their native 
countries. The only colonists of real and permanent value must 
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come to settle, with their wives and families, ready to undertake the 
industrial and agricultural development of the country, not merely 
summoned to supply the required labour in the mines, which is the 
chief demand now made by South Africa, though it is far less 
important than agricultural settlement when the future of the 
country and the interests of the Empire are considered. The 
present paper is no more than an attempt, without dogmatism or too 
great insistence, to induce thinking people in this country and in 
South Africa to consider fairly, dispassionately and impartially 
whether a large State-assisted emigration of Indian colonists would 
not prove to be the most reasonable solution of one of the most 
complicated African problems, and whether the advantages of such 
a measure would not outweigh its disadvantages, difficulties and 
dangers. . 

It must be at once admitted that the long and costly war, with 
its enormous sacrifices of British lives and treasure, the annexation of 
the Boer Republics and the creation—at no distant date—of a great 
South African Federation, rivalling in extent and population the 
Dominion of Canada or the Commonwealth of Australia, have, in one 
sense, diminished, and in another increased, the importance of the 
question of the settlement of Indians in South Africa and the con- 
ditions of their residence there. It can no longer be treated as a 
mere matter of the equitable redress of a grievance of a small and 
alien community, but has become a leading administrative problem 
deserving the careful consideration of statesmen who are concerned 
with the prosperity and progress of India and Africa. The war has 
been waged, the burden has been borne and the victory has been 
won by men of British blood. It has been a white man’s war; and 
the settlement will be made in accordance with the wishes and 
interests of the Anglo-Saxon race alone, determining whether for 
the future they are to keep South Africa a white man’s land, so far 
as this may be possible in the presence of a considerable savage 
aboriginal population, or whether they are to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the country by the aid of immigrants of other than European 
races. If the deliberate and well-considered decision be against 
Indian colonisation, there is nothing further to be said: every State 
has the right—which many, like Russia and the United States, freely 
exercise—to determine which are desirable and which undesirable 
immigrants, and to refuse admission to the latter either absolutely 
or under stringent and protective conditions. All that I am here 
suggesting is that of all possible, or rather probable, emigrants, 
Indians are the best ; the most docile, industrious, loyal and civilised ; 
while the vast and superfluous population of India, increasing with 
a rapidity which is the despair of statesmen and economists, 
can supply any number of millions to fill up the vacant places of 
Africa. 
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The advantage to India of such a scheme I will briefly notice 
later. But the requirements of Africa must first be ascertained, and 
the possible manner of supplying them. It must be realised that 
the vast possessions of England in Africa are divided into those suit. 
able for colonisation by white races and those in which the climate 
does not permit Europeans to rear families, to work, or even to live 
in health and comfort. In this survey we will exclude Nigeria, the 
West African Colonies, and Egypt (which is merely under British 
protection). But we may include the Soudan, with the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel—the possession of which Great Britain, as the predominant 
partner, shares with Egypt—Uganda, the East Africa Protectorate, 
and the whole of Rhodesia north of the Zambesi as British posses- 
sions in which it is hopeless to expect any effective and successful 
white colonisation. The highlands of Uganda are probably the most 
healthy of these territories ; but the whole of Central Africa is, for 
white men, a land of misery and desolation, of pestilence, famine 
and death. The worst and least desirable part of habitable Australia 
or Canada is to be preferred to the best of Central Africa between 
Khartoum and the Zambesi. Those who desire to understand what 
this melancholy region of despair is like should read Mr. Moore’s 
Mountains of the Moon, a graphic picture of Central Africa by a 
man of high intelligence engaged on a scientific mission, and who 
thus saw the country without the glamour through which the gold 
prospector or the sportsman is accustomed to regard and describe it. 

South of the Zambesi is the region where the white man can 
live, thrive and bring up a family, and where he might even work as 
an artisan or an agricultural labourer if he could be induced to do 
so. But this he will not do. Over all the land the curse and the 
blight of slavery still hang like a dark cloud; and the dignity of 
labour does not there signify that all work is honourable if only it 
be honestly and energetically done, but only that the white man 
must perform no menial duties and very little industrial work which, 
in the old evil days, were performed by slaves and are now made 
over to the free black population. The situation of the European 
colonist in South Africa is altogether different from that of the same 
individual in the other great dominions of the Crown. He is not a 
colonist in the best sense of the word at all; nor will he ever be 
werth much until he learns to cook his own dinner and plough his 
own land. The only apparent exception to the general disinclina- 
tion to engage in manual labour was the case of the Boer farmers 
in the Orange Free State and the Transvaal ; but the difference was 
purely imaginary, and the Boers were far more lazy than any other 
class in South Africa. They cultivated their farms by slave labour, 
as real and as cruel as that of the Southern States of America before 
the Civil War. The blacks on a Transvaal farm were serfs, adscriptt 
glebce—with a pretence of wage it is true, but kept at work under the 
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sanction of the flogging-block, forbidden to leave their location 
without a pass which might be demanded of them by any white 
man who met them, and, failing production, the result was restora- 
tion to their master and the whip. The certainty of losing this 
black labour under the old conditions is at the root of the savage 
resistance of the Boers in the present war, as it was the abolition of 
slavery in Cape Colony which originally determined the migration 
of the Boers to the Transvaal, This, again, will prove the chief 
difficulty of the resettlement of the Boers on their return from 
captivity after the war. Will they ever be able or content to 
cultivate their farms, when the strict administration of British law 
has abolished forced labour, and made the flogging of blacks a 
punishable offence ? P 

If it were possible to provide for the emigration of a large 
number of suitable British colonists to South Africa to settle on the 
land with their families, this would be the best solution of the 
problem of the future development of the country. Something may 
be done by the Government in this direction in connection with 
extensive works of irrigation and storage of the somewhat scanty 
rainfall, so as to make agriculture and cattle-breeding less precarious 
occupations than they are at present. But South Africa is not, and 
never has been, a favourite field for British emigration. The whole 
white population, English and Dutch, of Cape Colony and its 
dependencies, was no more than 376,987 in the year 1891, and that 
of Natal in 1898 was 53,688—together less than the population of 
Birmingham. Nor is there any reason to believe that intending 
emigrants will, in the future, prefer South Africa to Canada, the United 
States or Australia, whatever the inducements offered by the Govern- 
ment. Failing British emigrants, there is no need for the Home or 
local Governments to favour and encourage emigration by any of 
the European nations, like Italy or Germany, whose superfluous 
labourers have during the last quarter of a century added so largely 
to the population of Brazil, the Argentine and the United States. 
Where the existing white community is so equally divided between 
English and Dutch, it may well be feared that a large foreign con- 
tingent, hostile or unfriendly, would increase both our anxieties and 
‘our dangers. We cannot forget, and it would be criminal folly to 
forget, the abuse and insults that have been heaped on England 
during the course of the present war by the Press and people of the 
principal European nations. But even if such emigration were 
desirable, it is very improbable that serious European colonists 
would choose South Africa for their home of adoption. At the close 
of the war, when the goldfields are again open to the industry of the 
world, and unknown and untold wealth, as yet unsurveyed and un- 
discovered, is laid bare, there will doubtless be an invasion of South 
Africa by tens of thousands of men eager for a share of the spoil. 

Vor. LI—No. 303 3A 
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But this fugitive and cosmopolitan horde, gathered from every 
nation, are neither settlers nor colonists who will in any way add to 
the permanent wealth and progress of the country. They are not 
builders of the Empire, nor will their presence strengthen the 
Government which protects them. If the industrial settlement 
and agricultural development of South Africa are to be dependent on 
European emigration, they will probably be no farther advanced one 
hundred years hence than they are to-day. By that time the mines 
will be exhausted, the gold-seekers fled, and this great dominion, 
which might be a land of promise and prosperity, will have to be 
flung, as a worn-out possession, on the Imperial scrap-heap. 

Effective white immigration being, then, abandoned as impractic- 
able, we have to consider what can take its place. In the first place, we 
cannot overlook the available black population, large when compared 
with the number of white colonists, but extremely scanty for occupation 
of the vast area of South Africa, and probably less than four millions. 
But from these savages, physically of a fine type, little can be 
expected. Grapes cannot be gathered from thorns or figs from 
thistles. The savage can bring no more to the development of his 
country than he possesses ; and it is clear beyond all controversy that 
the black races of Africa have no capacity for any high intellectual 
advance. They are of a degraded, unimprovable type, even when 
living under the most favourable conditions, in contact with a high 
civilisation, as in the United States, or in full independence, as in 
Hayti. Ethnological experience contradicts the idea that all 
members of the human family possess the same capacity for mental 
or moral development ; and the South African black, though in some 
ways superior to the majority of the negro races, is equally lazy, 
sensual and unteachable. Sir George Goldie seems to believe that 
the Hausa race of Nigeria might in time supply the labour require- 
ments not only of their own country, but of the Gold Coast and the 
territories south of the Zambesi. But this mixed race, whe are the 
traders of West and Central Africa, and who take rank far above 
the pure negro stock, will have quite enough to do in meeting the 
labour demand in their own part of the continent for many genera- 
tions to come, while their commercial attitude would be as obnoxious 
to the white colonist as is that of the Hindu trader to-day. For the 
labour-supply of the mines the aboriginal blacks are available, although 
unsatisfactory and insufficient. Their wages are extravagant, and 
will remain so until reduced by outside competition ; and their work 
is only continued until they have made sufficient money to buy 
women, who are called wives but are no more than beasts of burden, 
to cultivate their land and allow them to enjoy the indolence which 
is the supreme delight of the savage. For the commercial and 
agricultural development of South Africa they are useless. 

The importation of Chinese for mining work has been largely 
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discussed in Africa, and a short time ago I received from a mining 
engineer in Rhodesia a highly interesting collection ofarticles, speeches 
and resolutions which had been written and delivered in Bulawayo on 
the subject. The general view seemed hostile to importation of any 
foreign coloured labour ; but the need of Rhodesia for miners was so 
urgent and extreme that a powerful section of the community 
favoured the introduction of Chinese as indentured labourers, under 
strict conditions to work only in the mines, neither to settle in nor 
move about the country, and to return to China on the termination 
of their contract unless this should be formally renewed. The 
feeling against the introduction of free Chinese colonists is as strong 
as in Australia, and is probably ineradicable. I am in agreement 
with this colonial sentiment. The Chinaman is ng a desirable 
settler in South Africa, though a certain number may be introduced 
with advantage for mining work under indenture. Not that the 
prejudice against the Chinaman is founded on reasonable grounds. 
He is industrious, sober and intelligent ; and in morality and cleanli- 
ness will compare not unfavourably with many other races, white or 
coloured. In the Eastern Colonies of England the Chinese are the 
best possible citizens; while, as for their domestic virtues, I was 
often told in Burmah that the native women, who are the most 
independent and among the most intelligent in the world, preferred 
Chinamen as husbands to their own countrymen. The objection to 
the Chinese in the United States and Australia is no more than a trade- 
union jealousy of workmen who are more industrious and more skilful, 
and whose labour is so cheap that it lowers the European wages. 
This is the beginning and the end of the question of opposition 
to Chinese emigration. But although I recognise the admirable 
qualities of the Chinaman, he is not wanted as a South African 
colonist. He owes no allegiance to the British Government, and 
although he is usually an orderly citizen, his community is permeated 
in all directions by secret societies which require constant watchful- 
ness on the part of the authorities. No Asiatics are in sympathy 
with Europeans; but the Chinese are the most unknowable, and 
with them there is no bond of hereditary loyalty such as that which 
exists between the Hindus and the British Government and which 
has created an artificial but sufficient sympathy for all practical 
purposes. There are many British Colonies where the Chinese are 
valuable, and indeed necessary: the Straits Settlements, Burmah, 
Borneo, New Guinea and the Northern and Eastern districts of 
Australia—all unsuited for European manual labour ; but in South 
Africa there is no such necessity, and Chinese colonists would only 
be one more difficulty and danger. 

The argument of this paper, thus far, may be summarised that 
the chief requirement of South Africa is population; that the 
indigenous black races are useless for all purposes of civilisation or 
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progress; that British immigration is and will always be insufficient, 
and that of other European nations most undesirable; while the 
Chinese are obnoxious to the white colonists and unsuitable to the 
conditions of the situation. 

The only solution of the difficulty would seem to be the abandon- 
ment of the fantastic dream of South Africa as a white-man’s land, 
which it is not, never has been and never will be, and for the 
Colonial and Indian Governments to inaugurate a scheme of State- 
aided emigration of Indian settlers, artisans and agriculturists, 
accompanied by their wives and families, on an imperial scale. 
With an extensive system of water storage, carried out by engineers 
such as those who have doubled the productive powers of Egypt, the 
more fertile districts of South Africa might, in a few generations, 
become a rich and self-sufficing portion of the Empire, thickly 
inhabited by a loyal and civilised race who would be a lasting source 
of strength and profit. An emigration of this nature would not be 
primarily in the interests of mining labour, though no doubt a large 
number of Indians would devote themselves to such work—and 
competent miners they make, as experience in the coal and gold mines 
of India amply proves. But the mining industry is so wealthy and 
well organised that it can always command a sufficiency of labour if 
it be ready to pay for it. The Indian immigration is of far more 
importance in turning a desolate region into a garden, and strength- 
ening the Empire for all time when the mines of the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia have become exhausted. From such ascheme, in deference 
to local sentiment or where the native indigenous population is war- 
like and numerous, certain districts, such as Cape Colony, Natal and 
Zululand, might be excluded, though the time would probably 
come when the two former would desire to share in the benefits 
which would accrue from Indian immigration. But a vast area 
in the annexed Republics, in Rhodesia and Bechuanaland would 
remain, many times larger in area than the British Isles, in 
which the scheme could be carried out with a reasonable prospect 
of success. 

It is unlikely that Indian colonisation on a large scale will at 
present be acceptable to the European residents in South Africa. It 
may take some time before the failure of other schemes of colonisa- 
tion will induce the South African provinces to turn for help to the 
great Indian Empire, with its three hundred millions of inhabitants 
fellow-subjects with ourselves of the King, governed by the same laws 
and enjoying the same freedom ; a docile, industrious, sober, orderly 
and loyal race of men, heirs of an ancient and noble civilisation 
which had given to the world poets and philosophers of the first rank 
at a time when our own immediate ancestors had hardly emerged from 
barbarism.: From that country and from that race alone can come 4 
colonising force sufficiently strong in warlike qualities and sufficiently 
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numerous to counterbalance the danger from the indigenous black 
population, uncertain in temper and incapable of civilisation. This 
danger is ever increasing, for the Pax Britannica is doing for Africa 
what it has done for India, and the native population is growing at 
a much swifter rate than the white colonists. Yet this is no argu- 
ment against Indian immigration, for tribal wars, which generally 
involve wholesale massacres of men, women and children, have so 
reduced the population that great provinces like Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland have a scanty black population of about half a million 
between them. This paucity of inhabitants in Southern Rhodesia, 
and their disinclination to work in mines without such pressure from 
the chiefs as is undistinguishable from coercion, makes the labour 
problem of that promising colony an immediate and urgent one. 

It must be recognised that a great Indian immigration could not 
be successful without a favourable change in the present sentiment 
of the European inhabitants of the South African Colonies which 
finds its expression in the legislation of the several local Govern- 
ments and which must be pronounced in many cases to be harsh, 
unjust, and un-English. Natal is a case in point, and it is against 
the treatment of Indian traders in, this Colony that the East India 
Association has so often protested. Into this question I do not pro- 
pose to enter. It is sufficient to say that the root of the dislike to 
Indians is trade selfishness and ignorance. The Colonies are eager 
enough to receive those Indian labourers who come under indenture 
to perform work which the white man and the indigenous black man 
will not or cannot do, for without them many important industries 
would be at a standstill ; and colonial hostility is displayed towards 
free Indian immigrants, merchants and petty traders, whose in- 
dustry and sobriety make them inconvenient competitors. It is the 
same trade-union feeling which in Australia and the United States 
is shown against the Chinese. In South Africa this sentiment is 
intensified by the old taint of slavery, and the existence of a great 
black population whose irreclaimable savagery renders them objects 
of contempt only tempered by the respect due to their warlike 
tastes and aptitude. The European colonist, of whatever nation- 
ality, is not an educated man; he knows nothing of India or its 
immemorial traditions ; nor does he recognise that its inhabitants 
are of the same Caucasian stock as his own, or that his and their 
languages have a common origin. He confuses all the coloured 
races in the same condemnation, and the Indians, who, in the opinion 
of all cultivated people, take a very high place in the human family, 
are classed with and treated like African barbarians. So far as the 
eradication of this ignorant sentiment is concerned, and consequently 
in the best interests of South Africa, it is a misfortune that Indian 
troops have not been employed in the Boer war. In discipline and 
morale they are superior to many European armies, and I cannot 
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but think that twenty regiments of the finest irregular cavalry in 
the world would have had a very appreciable effect upon the cost 
and duration of the war. Thus would have been created a whole- 
some sentiment of gratitude towards India, and of respect and 
admiration for the Indian people. I am well aware that there were 
certain superficial objections to the measure; but these were insig- 
nificant compared with the advantage to be gained. A great states- 
man brought Indian troops to Malta when we were on the brink of 
war with Russia, and it would be absurd to suppose that, in default 
of conscription, we should not employ in any European war the war- 
like millions we have at our command in Asia. For what other 
purpose do we maintain our perfectly appointed Indian army? Nor 
has it had a good effect in India, that when all the great Colonies 
have joined us and sent their contingents to the war, India, the 
greatest and most important dependency of the Crown, loyal and 
eager for service, has received no summons. 

The question of a vast scheme of State-aided emigration from the 
Indian point of view is too wide and complicated for treatment in the 
present paper. It is sufficient to say that although the difficulties 
and prejudices to be overcome are great, they are not insuperable ; 
while the advantage to India from the relief of the pressure of 
population in congested districts would be considerable. At first 
the whole cost would fall upon the supreme and local Governments, 
but with the progress of time, as the experiment proved a success, 
the voluntary stream of emigration would flow and swell, until it 
became a perennial river, which would fill up the desert places of 
South Africa with a loyal and industrious people. The three great 
needs of India are the improvement of agricultural methods, so as to 
ensure a far larger food-supply ; the creation and fostering of manu- 
factures, thus withdrawing a considerable proportion of the population 
from dependence on agriculture; and emigration from districts 
already overcrowded. These three measures should be worked 
together, and for their full realisation the highest statesmanship will 
be required, and a great expenditure, which will be amply repaid in 
a near future. It is with the last of these schemes that South 
Africa is concerned, and no success can be attained unless the South 
African Colonies and the Indian Government are in full accord and 
sympathy, which can hardly be said to be now the case. 

There may be other solutions of the South African problem in the 
kaleidoscopic changes of the future, when many combinations now 
unknown will reveal themselves ; but at the present time it certainly 
seems that in Indian immigration alone will be found that fruitful and 
stimulating force which may cover these desolate and silent regions 
with life and verdure. Without it there will be no such permanent 
settlement of agricultural colonists as will secure the future pro- 
sperity of the country and become a source of strength to the Empire. 
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The mines, with their tens of thousands of feverish workers of every 
known nationality, will in time be exhausted, and South Africa will 
be left, as it was before their advent, a scantily peopled wilderness. 
The Boers, a far more prolific race than the British, will, by mere 
weight of numbers, recover their lost ascendency, and our lavish 
expenditure of blood and treasure in the present war will have been 
in vain. 
LEPEL GRIFFIN. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE EMPIRE 


THE results of the South African War, the death of a great 
Imperialist, Mr. Rhodes, the assemblage in London of the Colonial 
Premiers, the very Coronation itself—the first coronation of an 
English Sovereign who has definitely added to his title an officiab 
recognition of the extension of his rule over many and vast countries 
outside the islands of Great Britain and Ireland : these are some of 
the reasons why the present moment seems opportune to discuss 
Imperial problems that await solution. Those problems are mainly 
connected with the relations between forty millions of Englishmen, 
Irishmen and Scotchmen in the United Kingdom on the one hand, 
and the self-governing Colonies, Empires, Crown Colonies, Protec- 
torates, and tutelary States which constitute the rest of the British 
Empire. 

We are just emerging from a war which has cost (or will have 
cost before it is finished) the fifteen million taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom 200,000,000/., and the lives of some 20,000 of their fellow- 
citizens. At one time, indeed, during the first year of the struggle, 
it seemed quite possible that Great Britain and Ireland would have 
several worse things to face than the loss of 20,000 soldiers in South 
Africa and 200 millions of money spent on warfare: we probably 
ran a distinct risk of hostile action at the hands of a European 
League (a league which might have attempted—and with not 
absolutely certain failure—a descent on the British coasts); a 
rising in Egypt; an insurrection in India; a partition of China 
with but little regard to British interests; a French protectorate 
over Morocco ; and a Russification of Persia: in all of which events 
it would have been the forty million inhabitants of the British Islands 
who would have been the principal sufferers. The wisdom or 
unwisdom of this nearly terminated war is now only of academic 
interest. Mistakes no doubt were made by us in the preceding fifty 
years alternately of want of tact, of undue lenience, of indifference 
to the value of inner South Africa, of sharp practice when we 
realised too late the foolishness of past indifference, of hasty grabbing 
and equally hasty restoration of the ill-digested booty. We refused to 
take, we took away, we gave back and we hankered after. From 1830» 
to 1894 we followed no consistent policy in South Africa. 
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Daring all this period the sturdy Dutch race, which lived 
ordinarily a healthier life and bred larger families of children 
than the British colonists in South Africa, gradually became 
impregnated with modern notions by university-educated poli- 
ticians from Holland and Germany. These had conceived and 
fostered among the Boers and Cape Dutch an idea of driving 
the British flag out of South Africa and creating, in the place of 
a congeries of British or British-protected States, a vast Afrikander 
Federation which might have aspired in time to a position 
scarcely less important than that reached by the United States 
of North America. Perhaps during the phases of this struggle there 
were middle courses to be pursued which might have made the 
British flag pre-eminent and yet have involved no war with the 
Dutch. Perhaps there were; it is so easy to be wise after the event. 

The Jameson Raid, however, destroyed any prospect of a Federa- 
tion of South Africa brought about by persuasion alone ; by the fusion 
of commercial interests and the intermarriage of Boer men with 
British women, and English officers and colonists with the charming, 
handsome and often talented daughters of the South African 
Dutch. The Jameson Raid at this distance of time appears to us an 
egregious blunder; to purists, even a crime. But history will 
regard it as Rhodes’s ineffective counterstroke to Kruger’s policy. 
President Kruger, under the influence of Dr. Leyds, nurtured several 
projects. One was the carving of a way to the sea through Portu- 
guese East Africa. Another was the invasion of the newly formed 
Rhodesian territories, and an attempt to create a Dutch State right 
across from the Western Transvaal to the German possessions in 
South-West Africa. Another was the notion—by no means an 
improbable one—of gradually winning over the indigenous negroes 
and turning them against the British.! It may be said that any 
one of these projects carried into execution would have entailed war 
with Great Britain; but the Boers were beginning to take our 
measure, and were rapidly coming to the conclusion that war with 
Great Britain was not at all unlikely to result in the success of the 
Boer arms. At any rate Kruger and Leyds, and those who gathered 
about them, formed an insoluble obstacle to the federation of South 
Africa under the British flag. Yet as events were turning rapidly 
towards the unification of interests among all the white men 
dwelling between the Zambesi and the Cape Peninsula, it was 
clear that federation of some kind must eventually take place. If 
it was not under the British a@gis it would be under the Dutch. 

Great Britain therefore felt obliged, more in the interests of the 


‘ In reciting these charges I do so without any sense of reproach to the persons 
concerned. Dr. Leyds, at any rate, was not a British subject, and he had a perfect 
right, without incurring any moral aspersion, to oppose the extension of the British 
Empire. 
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Empire at large than to benefit the fifteen million taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom, to run the risk of arousing against her a European 
coalition, to endanger the value of British funds and in some respects 
of purely British commercial interests, to commence the expendi- 
ture of millions of British money and of valuable British lives 
in order to frustrate Dutch ambitions and compel Boer States 
and British colonists alike to join together in a South African Con- 
federation which should remain within the British Empire. The 
great self-governing Colonies no doubt were sounded beforehand as 
to the sentiments of their peoples. The whole trend of public 
opinion in Canada, Australia and New Zealand ran strongly in 
favour of a war policy; but although these great divisions of the 
Empire sent us valuable contingents of soldiers, they ran very little 
risk of eventual disaster, and they contributed nothing but the arma- 
ment of their soldiers to the war expenditure. All the risks arising 
from failure or partial failure to subdue the Boers, all the expendi- 
ture of hardly earned money, three-fourths of the loss of life have 
fallen on the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. Yet the advan- 
tages to be ultimately derived from this exhausting campaign will 
be shared alike by the whole of the British Empire, no portion 
of which outside these two islands has contributed seriously towards 
the expenditure. 

The first problem, therefore, to be considered is: How long can 
this state of affairs last without serious danger to the welfare of Great 
Britain and Ireland? Some wild action of the United States authori- 
ties in Alaska might threaten serious peril to Canadian interests and 
independence. The brunt of the appalling struggle between two of 
the most civilised nations of the world, which might follow, would 
again fall on the forty millions of these islands, and would affect but 
remotely the wealth and independence ofa federated South Africa, an 
Australia or a New Zealand. On the other hand, France might con- 
ceive herself justified in annexing the New Hebrides; or let us say 
that a recognition of exclusive French influence in the New Hebrides 
might be a most valuable asset in negotiations with France for an 
‘easement’ in other directions where French treaty rights press 
heavily on the development of British commerce. Yet, although 
Eastern Australia alone would be disagreeably affected by a French 
annexation of the New Hebrides, an attempt to resist such action 
on the part of France would, under present arrangements, cause 
misery and loss to Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen alone; 
or, on the other hand, refusal to negotiate on the subject of these 
islands might be prejudicial to the interests of the Empire at large, 
though it gave a selfish satisfaction to the Eastern Australian States. 

The commercial interests of the Australian Commonwealth in 
India are rapidly growing. A revolted India also would cause in- 
direct damage to the trade of South Africa, and even to the trade of 
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Canada. Yet if Russia attacked India to punish England for an 
unyielding attitude in other directions, or if plagues, famines, high 
taxation and other causes brought about-—let us say, unreasonable— 
dissatisfaction with British rule, and another mutiny occurred, on 
ourselves, the forty millions in these two islands, would fall the 
whole financial burden and nearly all the blood-tax, the risks—even 
the risk of utter and irreparable disaster—involved in an attempt to 
retain India within the control of the British Empire, open to free 
and unrestricted commerce, and profiting alike the Britisher, Aus- 
tralian, Canadian, Afrikander, Maltese, Aden Arab and Hong- 
Kong Chinaman. Really in present circumstances there is an 
excuse for a Little Englander Party. No European or American 
Power would think of attacking these two islands for the mere wanton 
pleasure of conquering them, even if such a thing were possible. 
War would only be declared on Great Britain because of some 
question connected with her outlying Empire. Dissociated from our 
self-governing Colonies, no longer pledged to maintain a single 
soldier in South Africa, we should possess practically the same navy 
that we have at present and an army quite large enough in its 
present condition to retain India and the African Protectorates as 
fields for our commerce, to insure the ‘ open door ’ in China, and the 
independence of Morocco and Persia. The fact that Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand had become independent yet 
friendly republics—as friendly, at any rate, as the United States— 
would probably not in the long run affect the value of our trade with 
those countries. 

Such « poor ending to all our hopes of a federated Empire 
would, I admit, be a bitter disappointment; but perhaps to those 
who live in these two islands it would be preferable to the growth 
of a taxation which must become eventually intolerable, and to the 
constant monthly risk of some accident arising in the Pacific or 
Western Atlantic which might launch us on a world-wide struggle 
and lead to the invasion of these happy islands by a foreign foe. 

Therefore, as our daughter nations are now grown up and have 
long since cast off their swaddling-clothes—as, happily, a bond of 
genuine affection links most of them to the Mother Country—is it 
wise or fair that they should shirk any longer the proper regulation 
and assumption of their Imperial burden? Is it not time that they 
dealt no longer in evasive phrases, but prepared to discuss the 
federation of the Empire (i.c. of Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, 
the West Indies, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Newfoundland, 
Mauritius, South Africa, Malta; possibly later on, Cyprus, Ceylon, 
India, Hong-Kong and Malaysia) into one equally taxed, equally 
responsible Unity, so far as the following policies or departments of 
the King’s Government were concerned ? 

These would be (1) Foreign Policy: namely, the policy of the 
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Empire at large in relation to other Governments of the world outside 
our Empire ; and the maintenance of an Imperial British Diplomatic 
and Consular Service, representing abroad (as it does at the present 
day) the interests and the subjects in every State within ‘the 
Empire.’ 

Most people, I find, seem to be hardly aware of the fact that 
at the present time the Diplomatic and Consular officials who 
represent the British Empire in all foreign countries are, with the 
exception of five or six maintained at the expense of the Indian 
Government, entirely paid, allowanced and pensioned by the fifteen 
million taxpayers of the United Kingdom. The Consul at Noumea 
(New Caledonia) is maintained there more in connection with the 
interests of Australia than for any other reason, yet he is paid and 
supported only by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. 

(2) A contribution, according to some fair ratio of means, from 
every part of the Empire which is self-supporting, towards the 
upkeep of an Imperial Defence Force, of an army intended to act 
for Imperial purposes, as distinct from local militias. 

(3) A similar contribution towards the upkeep of the Imperial 
Navy, as apart from mere coast-defence or police boats maintained 
by local Administrations. 

(4) The establishment of a differential tariff; dependent no 
doubt on reciprocity, on local interests, but still a tariff which 
should give some slight degree of favour to a wise fostering of 
Imperial products. 

I consider also that the Empire at large—these more or less self- 
governing, and at any rate self-supporting, States which would form 
the Federation—should contribute in an equal degree to the support 
of those dependencies of the Empire—mainly African protectorates— 
not yet able to stand alone. Great Britain alone has borne the cost 
of constructing the Uganda Railway. Yet an Australian born 
occupies one of the leading administrative posts in that country, and 
the trade of India mainly (that of Australia, Mauritius and Natal in 
a lesser degree) benefits by the opening up of these territories rather 
than does the commerce of the manufacturers of the United Kingdom. 
I would propose, therefore, that every taxpayer in the self-supporting 
divisions of the British Empire should pay, in addition to his local 
taxation required for the upkeep of his own land, a small Imperial 
tax’ (it need not amount to much per head), which, together with 
the profits derived from the preferential tariff, should constitute the 
Imperial Fund out of which the Imperial Army, Navy, Diplomatic 
and Consular Services should be supported. Necessarily in return 
for this taxation there must be representation on the Imperial 


? Or there need be no direct Imperial taxation. Each State of the Union might 
contribute to the Imperial Exchequer an annual contribution from its revenues, 
calculated according to population and other considerations. 
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Council, and this perhaps constitutes the gravest obstacle to the 
realisation of federation schemes. 

British statesmen do not in their heart of hearts welcome the idea 
of delegating any portion of their powers and responsibilities to the 
representatives of other parts of the Empire outside Great Britain. 
Yet it seems to me that this sharing of responsibility as well as of 
taxation must come if the Empire is to hold together. Naturally, as 
long as there were forty millions of white people in these two British 
Islands, as against some six millions in Australasia, five millions in 
Canada and three in South Africa, and so long as a disproportionately 
large amount of the Imperial taxes was contributed from the United 
Kingdom, the centre of government of the Empire would be in 
London,’ and Ministers elected by the British people would pre- 
dominate in the Imperial Cabinet, and the voice of Great Britain be 
represented by a majority of votes in the Imperial Council. Still, 
for these five great departments to be constituted to control Foreign 
relations, Army, Navy, Imperial tariffs and the charge of the Pro- 
tectorates and Dependencies, the Ministers or Secretaries of State need 
not of necessity be members of the British Cabinet, nor would our 
administration of the interests of the Empire at large be other than 
benefited by the introduction into our great Departments of State of 
men from larger territories, with broader minds, a love of foresight 
and a solid business training. To such a Council as this would be 
submitted all questions of foreign and inter-Imperial relations, and the 
majority of votes in an Imperial Cabinet would confirm momentous 
decisions. If such a Cabinet as this—carrying with it the dominant 
public opinion in Great Britain, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa and other self-governing divisions of the 
Empire—decided by a majority of votes on the prevention by force 
of the secession of any part of the Empire, or on a foreign war to 
defend that Empire or its allies, we who live in the United Kingdom 
would be free from the burden of the sole responsibility, danger and 
expense involved in carrying out such a decision. Moreover, our 
own public men would be strengthened in maintaining a policy 
which was supported at the polls, by the knowledge that they had on 
their side some at least of the representatives of such countries as 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. On the other hand, even if all 
the British representatives voted together, and thus outnumbered the 
dissentients from parts of the Empire outside Great Britain, the 
fact that a strong, minority existed opposing a measure which was 
deemed prejudicial to all parts of the Empire but the United King- 
dom would probably cause British Ministers to hesitate in taking 
advantage of their superiority of votes at the Council Board. Take 
even the case of Ireland. I have no means of deciding at the present 


* Sentiment alone, besides many other considerations, would in all probability 
fix the heart of the Empire in England as long as the Empire lasted unbroken, 
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time from personal knowledge (for my own information) whether the 
Unionists are wholly right in their policy of an English administra- 
tion of Ireland (they may be), or whether the Nationalists have any 
justification for, at any rate, a portion of their aims. What a relief it 
wouid be to a British Cabinet of either Liberals or Conservatives if it 
could place the whole question of Ireland before the Imperial Council ! 
The representatives of Australia, New Zealand or Canada might make 
valuable suggestions for the betterment of the Irish Administration ; 
or after an impartial examination of the whole Irish question they 
might decide that there were no grievances at all; in which case we 
should know that we had the whole support of the Empire in resist- 
ing the extreme claims of the Nationalist party. Onthe other hand, 
if the Imperial representatives outside Great Britain opined in favour 
of some degree of Home Rule, and were prepared to stand the con- 
sequences which might result from the abuse of this grant, the 
British Ministers might be less reluctant to take a step which 
involved momentous issues. Nay, more: the world at large outside 
the British Empire would probably cease to believe in the grievances 
of Ireland if the citizens of Australia and Canada decided that there 
were no such grievances or that every effort had been made within 
reason to do justice to Irish national aspirations. It is within our know- 
ledge that whatever slight modification of hostile criticism took place 
on the Continent and in the United States regarding our war in South 
Africa arose from the patent fact that we were heartily supported in 
the policy of that war by our self-governing Colonies. 

As one result of this federation the word ‘ colony’ would—except 
in the case of new Imperial territories—cease to exist. The self- 
supporting divisions of the Empire—namely, those portions of the 
Empire which were not dependent on the British or on the Imperial 
Exchequer for subsidies—would be constituted self-governing States, 
each with very large powers for the settlement of its own interior 
concerns, and only pledged by its representation on the Imperial 
Council Board to the maintenance of that Imperial policy which was 
determined by the majority of votes. 

The case of India is beset with so many minor problems that 
in an article of this description one can only throw out tentative 
suggestions as to the place which India should occupy at the 
Council Board. The Indian Empire at the present time not only 
defrays out of its revenue the expense of the British garrison and 
the maintenance of a small marine, but contributes towards the 
salaries or expenditure of our Diplomatic and Consular representa- 
tives in Mesopotamia, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, China and Siam. 
India, however, is so hard put to it to raise a revenue which shall 
meet the expenditure of her own administration that it might be 
difficult amid present circumstances to call upon her to find 4 
further contribution towards the Imperial expenditure ; consequently 
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the problem of her representation on the Imperial Council (which, 
if in proportion to taxpaying inhabitants, would completely swamp 
all the rest of the British territories) could be well postponed for 
further consideration. She might be represented on the Council 
Board by the Imperial Secretary of State for India, additionally 
even by some ex-Viceroy or Indian prince or statesman to be 
selected by the Emperor of India. For some time to come, how- 
ever, India would be regarded as the Ward of the British Empire, 
until her advance in general intelligence, civilisation, wealth and 
order entitled her more and more to self-government and to a larger 
voice in the affairs of the whole Empire. 

It is possible that as the federation of the Empire takes definite 
form there may grow up along with it, attached by close political 
bonds, certain semi-independent States, such as Egypt, Afghanistan, 
Nipal, Bhutan, Johore, perhaps even the Kingdom of Uganda and the 
Kingdom of Barotse : States under the tutelage of the British Empire, 
but governed so far as native affairs were concerned mainly by their 
own monarchs and Ministers; bound to the Empire by pacts or 
conventions bringing them into line with us on the subjects of 
tariffs and contributions towards the defence of their own territories 
by land or sea; in that sense, tributary States. Outside the widest 
circles of the Empire, I am— if I may say so without impertinence 
—warmly in favour of alliances with Japan and Portugal. The 
feelings of the Anglo-Saxon element in the British Empire must 
always lean in great friendliness towards such kindred peoples as 
the Norwegians, Swedes, Danes and Dutch. (It should not be 
forgotten that Anglo-Saxon is not a dead language, but is spoken 
as a living tongue in the northern province of the Netherlands.) 
Englishmen also have immense commercial interests and much 
personal sympathy with the Republics of the Argentine and of 
Chili. It would be open, no doubt, for any of these States (or any 
others, for the matter of that) to discuss terms of reciprocity 
regarding commercial tariffs with the British Empire, and, if that 
Empire ever really does become an actuality instead of a half- 
finished masterpiece, it would no doubt be willing to admit within 
its league of peace, of fair and free trade, any of these outside 
nations who chose to join it on mntually self-respecting terms. 
Perhaps it might be added that the British Empire must of necessity 
feel deeply interested in the continued existence; as independent 
States, of Persia, Siam and Morocco. 

The day has gone by when we must look to force, and mainly to 
the force inherent in the two British Islands, to extend and maintain 
our vast Empire. People like the Maltese, the Egyptians, the natives 
of India, the Dutch of South Africa, the French of Mauritius and 
of Canada must be led more and more to feel that it is to their 
advantage and happiness to remain within the British Empire. No 
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doubt for many, many years to come, the Anglo-Saxon element must 
predominate in the councils of the Empire. It may not be wise yet 
awhile to appoint a Maltese nobleman as Civil Governor of Malta; 
we must have far greater proofs than we at present possess of the 
-existence in India of really capable Sikh, Muhammadan or Hindu 
statesmen—impartial as well as honest—before we can contemplate 
the gradual withdrawal of Englishmen from posts in India involving 
the dealing out of international justice and the administration of 
public funds. There will probably be less delay and difficulty in 
testoring or entrusting self-government to Dutch-speaking people 
in British South Africa; but it is difficult to see any time approach- 
ing wherein a Cinghalese or Tamil could govern Ceylon or a 
Malay prince administer the Straits Settlements. Still I repeat, 
unwearying efforts must be made to make our interference in the 
affairs of other races more and more tolerable to those we are govern- 
ing. Not even our harshest critics have a word to say about our 
most splendid attribute: justice. As a race I should also say we 
were perhaps the most honest in the administration of public funds. 
Further, we allow remarkable liberty and expression of opinion to the 
races we govern. Justice, probity and liberty are therefore three 
undeniable characteristics of Anglo-Saxon rule in the British Empire. 

Why, therefore, are we not liked, not really liked in Malta; not 
as much liked as we should be in Egypt—though in that country 
‘Cook’s Tourist Agency’ and British tourists have done much to 
popularise the Anglo-Saxon; respected but not liked in India; 
tolerated in Ceylon ; foolishly and unreasonably disliked wherever 
Dutch is spoken in South Africa ; detested (at one time) in Mauri- 
tius ; and not better liked in Ireland to-day than when, following 
our Norman lords and Tudor Sovereigns, we took possession of that 
‘kindred island ? The reason lies in the disagreeable side of the Anglo- 
Saxon nature as it has developed more especially in England. The 
English are wanting in tact, and in that sympathy with or tolerance 
for the opinions of others which makes most other European nations 
that have been administering inferior races less disliked as governors 
than the British, even though the true verdict of history may be 
that their administration was more corrupt, less just or less liberal- 
minded. There is a seeming contradiction in my argument. What 
I mean to imply is that we are perfect so far as political liberty is 
concerned, but are tyrants in fashion and social custom, and that our 
faults are faults of manner. 

I cannot but think that if the Empire is to hold together, not 
only as far as the peoples of Anglo-Saxon descent are concerned, but 
also in regard to those Southern Europeans, those Arabs, Somalis, 
Negroes, Persians, Hindus, Mongols, Chinese and Malays who have 
joined it, we should accustom ourselves to the possibility of having 
some day to treat men of other races and skin-colour as equals, and 
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at all times with more tact and sympathy than we employ at 
present. Our national colours should be white, yellow, and black, 
with a touch of the British red. The alternative of course will eventu- 
ally mean the enslavement of the other races, the keeping of them 
down by force, or the parting of their territories from the Empire. 
As they outnumber us vastly at present, and can support existence 
far more cheaply than we can, it is no case (on our part) of pre- 
ponderance of numbers, but only of higher courage and superior 
armament, As regards courage, there are many Negroes, Arabs, 
Malays, and Polynesians who can vie with the British soldier as 
‘ first-class fighting men.’ As regards armament, profound discontent 
on the part of our subject populations would prove a strong tempta- 
tion to unfriendly nations in Europe to bring about the armament. 
We have accomplished wonders in the past, but we cannot sit still 
and content ourselves with the state of the Empire in 1880. We 
have little to learn in the way of justice, honesty, and liberty, but 
we have a great deal to learn in the department of manners. 

Here and there, however, are unreasonable minorities. A head- 
strong, foolish girl of sixteen with no knowledge of the world and its 
dangers might arrogate to herself the right to leave her father’s roof 
and go out into the world, and if the father used actual force to 
restrain her from doing so until at any rate she was of an age to 
bear the consequences of unwisdom he would meet with general 
sympathy in his action. In like manner it might arise in the 
future history of the British Empire that some small or large 
portion of it with no just grounds of complaint sought to withdraw 
from the League. If federation had really been effected the rights 
and wrongs of its secession would be submitted to the Imperial 
Council, and if it were decided that withdrawal was not justified by 
circumstances, or was dangerous to the security and welfare of the 
other component parts, force might be applied by the Empire at 
large to compel adhesion to the league. With large powers of self- 
government, however, granted to every portion of the Empire which 
was entirely self-supporting (so far as its local Administration was 
concerned) it is difficult to see what temptation there would be to 
secession, since, while united, each petty State could wield the 
powers of the whole Dominion. For a long while to come Negroes 
and Chinamen, Arabs and Hindus, Somalis and Malays, must be 
considered as subject races —subject, that is, to the government and 
control of white men from the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Malta, and Cyprus. But the Imperial 
Council should be trusted to see that these subject races endured no 
grievances that could not be remedied, were treated not only with 
absolute fairness, but with a reasonable degree of kindness. So far, 
in the history of the Empire, the best governors of subject races 
have ordinarily come from the British Islands. In spite of slight 
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defeets in manner and prejudices which are sometimes foolish, the 
Englishman rather than the Australian or New Zealander has 
shown more fairness in his treatment of the Fijians, and perhaps of 
the Maoris in earlier days. In South Africa Englishmen had to be 
sent out to replace Cape Colonials in the management of the Basuto, 
Englishmen have more leisure for sentiment in dealing with subject 
races than the roughened pioneer or colonist, whose contact with 
them is influeneed by greed for their land and by indignation at 
their acts of hostility. But the present position of the Maoris in 
New Zealand shows how well this lesson can be learnt by our 
daughter nations. 

The Imperial Council would be little more—at any rate, at first— 
than an outgrowth from and enlargement of the British Cabinet. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies might become the Imperial 
Chancellor ; the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs remain, 
as he is at present, in charge of the foreign relations of the whole 
Empire. The Lord Chancellor of England might be the supreme 
judicial authority for the whole Empire; the Secretary of State for 
War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State for 
India would continue their present functions on scarcely altered lines. 
It might be possible to arrange that these functionaries held office 
in the Council as long as the political party who elected them as 
the representatives of Great Britain held sway in the House of 
Commons. A change of the dominant party in the British Parlia- 
ment would entail their resignation and the election of other 
Ministers more representative of the dominant public opinion. But 
it might also be arranged that the Sovereign of the British Empire 
was entitled to nominate several distinguished members of His 
Majesty’s Opposition in the British Parliament to sit on the Council 
Board for the Empire. Each of the self-supporting States of the 
Empire might elect, and send to London to be represented on the 
Council Board, at least one delegate; more than one if the State 
exceeded a certain minimum of population, or contributed more than 
a certain amount in Imperial taxation. In short, this Council Board 
might consist of very much the same elements as the Bundesrath of 
the German Empire. In the Bundesrath Prussia at present has a 
far greater number of representatives than any one other German 
State. In like manner, so long as the United Kingdom maintained 
its present superiority in population over the other self-governing, 
self-supporting States of the Empire it would considerably exceed 
any one of these States in the number of its representatives. 

Purely British affairs, the maintenance of a home militia, of port- 
defence vessels and the Coast Guard Service, British Customs duties, 
all matters which only concerned the maintenance of order, the 
interior commerce of the British Islands would be dealt with by the 
British Parliament, much as local affairs in the Ge:man States are 
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dealt with by national legislative bodies. In fact, in several respects 
the constitution of the German Empire offers valuable suggestions for 
us to follow. The Imperial Council would only vote the expenditure 
of Imperial moneys which would be derived from the contributions 
of all the States represented on the Council in fair relation to their 
voting population, their wealth, or their special demands on the 
Imperial Army and Navy. 

Each self-governing State would continue, as at present, to make 
its own laws about religion, education, language, &., and to frame 
its own Customs tariff, levy and expend its own interior taxation ; 
provided only that it should make and maintain no law which a 
majority of votes on the Imperial Council declared to be harmful to 
the Empire at large or prejudicial to its foreign relations ; and that, 
if so directed by a majority of votes on the Imperial Council, its 
Customs tariff should include a lower or preferential duty on goods 
produced within the Empire, with facilities of course for extending 
reciprocal privileged trade to friendly lands giving an equally favour- 
able treatment to British goods. The Imperial Council would 
probably declare that the English language was to be the official 
tongue of the whole Empire, so far as was practicable ; but this would 
not prevent many other languages existing alongside English, or 
any one of the States of the Empire recognising one, two, three, or 
more of its peoples’ languages as enjoying the same privileges as 
English within the limits of that particular State. Every effort 
should be made to bring about the uniformity of coinage and 
stamps. 

A great deal of improvement might be effected by an Imperial 
Council in our Diplomatic and Consular Services. I do not mean so 
much in the choice of men as in the now necessary improvement of 
the conditions under which existing officials serve. With the excep- 
tion of the European Embassies, the Chinese Legation, and perhaps of 
three Consulates-General, it may be stated without fear of contra- 
diction that it is almost impossible for Diplomatists and Consuls to 
live within the limits of their official salaries and yet worthily 
represent their country. It seems to be forgotten by the British 
Treasury that salaries and allowances which were sufficient during 
the ‘ sixties’ for a Consul or a Minister are, with the marked increase 
in the cost of good living, inadequate forty years afterwards. Most 
of the Consuls, in order to be able to live in the style expected of 
them by the country they represent and the country to which they 
are accredited, are obliged to turn their hands to the writing of guide- 
books, the painting of pictures, the collection and discreet sale of bric- 
4-brac, and any other lawful means of increasing their incomes without 
contravening the prohibition to engage in commerce. Some men of 
course have private means, and therefore do not need to resort to such 
methods of increasing their incomes. Occasionally, however, there 
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is sore temptation to a man with a wife and a family, with clerks and 
an office and the necessity of attending and giving entertainments, to 
speculate in house property, to buy land and build cheap villas on it, 
if he be residing at a health resort, or to infringe the spirit of the 
regulations against trading by interesting himself privately in the 
affairs of provision contractors. The consul almost more than the 
diplomatist hands himself over body and soul to the Government 
service. If he transact thoroughly his consular business he has 
enough to occupy his time during all the working hours of the day, 
and if he set aside other hours of the day or night in which to work 
on his own behalf he is not unlikely to injure his eyes, his hands, 
or his head, or his liver by want of exercise and over-exertion of the 
brain. As likely as not, after many years of service, when he retires 
with enfeebled health, he will find that the regulations concerning 
his pension entirely depend on the interpretation of the Treasury ; 
and if the Treasury be in an economical mood at the time of his 
retirement, unprinted regulations may be quoted and the Consular 
pension may shrink to half the expected average. Very much the same 
thing might be written about all diplomatic posts except Embassies. 
The casual newspaper reader who sees in the minor paragraphs of his 
journal that His Majesty’s Envoy at the Court of Barataria gave a 
dinner to fifty guests who were invited to meet their Royal Highnesses 
or their Serene Highnesses, and that the dinner was followed by a ball, 
probably does not realise that this entertainment may have cost 
600/., and that the same Envoy was practically obliged by his 
position not to confine his hospitality to this one outburst, but 
to give several other entertainments as large and a great many 
of a lesser degree in the course of the twelve months, and in all 
probability relied on his own or his wife’s private funds to meet the 
inevitable deficit between his official income and his actual expen- 
diture. I think I may say without fear of contradiction that with 
the exception of the Ambassadors, and perhaps the Minister to 
China, there is not a single diplomatic or consular official, without 
private means of his own, who is not more or less in financial 
difficulties—difficulties honestly incurred by his attempt to live in 
the style expected of him as the representative of the British Empire. 
At one time this was less felt, less obvious, because very few people 
were selected for these appointments, especially diplomatic, who 
were without some guarantee as to private means. But the United 
Kingdom, which has hitherto supplied the diplomatic and consular 
corps, though it may have been increasing in wealth in the aggregate, 
has been getting poorer where its educated men are concerned; or 
it may be that young men of wealth and position who were formerly 
eager to enter the Diplomatic Service, or the retired officers on half- 
pay who desired to become Consuls, are less and less willing now to 
place their talents at their country’s disposal in services which are 
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often treated ungraciously and ungratefully by the British Treasury. 
In my humble opinion, the highest-paid diplomatist or consul is a 
very cheap item in the Empire’s outlay. An able, tactful, and 
hospitable Minister at 6,000/. a year at some foreign Court, or a 
British Consul-General crammed full of knowledge in some Levan- 
tine district, is as valuable to the Empire’s interests as a whole army 
corps, and infinitely cheaper. 

No change need probably be made in the present methods of 
selection for and appointment to diplomatic and consular posts, with 
the exception that when the rest of the Empire contributed to the 
cost of these services the Imperial Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would no doubt make a point of selecting a proportionate 
number of candidates from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa, Malta, etc., no doubt on the recommendation of the Governors 
or Prime Ministers of those States. At the present day of course 
these services are theoretically open to all the countries mentioned ; 
our Consular Service contains or contained several distinguished 
natives of Malta, for instance, as can be seen by a glance through 
the Foreign Office List. Still, undoubtedly at the present time the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom are considered by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to be the only ostensible recruiting- 
ground for his diplomatic and consular appointments ; and this is 
quite right, since it is only the inhabitants of these two islands who 
supply the money for the upkeep of that service. 

A last word on a differential tariff for Imperial products. The large 
amount of self-government which must necessarily be accorded to each 
State of the Union will leave each State the right to protect by its own 
tariff the industries of its own country, but a fundamental necessity of 
the Union would be agreement on the principle that the Union should 
differentiate, if necessary, in favour of the products and industries of 
the Empire as against the outer world. Friendly nations that 
desired to show us reciprocity could no doubt be granted the same 
or nearly similar rates as those prevailing within the Empire. But— 
I may be purblind, I may be only half-educated, I may be a mouther 
of other people’s theories—it seems to me inconceivable that the 
majority of voting men should not be in favour of a slight protective 
duty which should differentiate in favour of things grown or pro- 
duced within the Empire. Take, for instance, the case of cotton. At 
the present time the manufacturing districts of England, North 
Ireland, and West Scotland rely almost entirely for their supply of 
cotton on the Southern States of the American Union. We have put 
all our eggs in one basket ; and if a negro rising, or an unexpected 
drought, or unlooked-for floods, or a new beetle, or an old blight 
should ruin that cotton crop, or war between America and us or 
some other Power should interrupt the supply, that large section of 
our populace dependent on cotton mills and manufactories for their 
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income would undergo worse miseries than they had to suffer during 
the War of Secession. Yet it has been recently shown that cotton 
of an excellent quality grows readily on the banks of the River Volta 
in British West Africa. For the matter of that, I can personally 
testify that the cotton-plant is more or less indigenous to the whole 
of tropical Africa except the Sahara Desert. Excellent cotton grows 
in British Central Africa, Uganda, East Africa, Zanzibar, Nigeria; in 
India, in Cyprus, in the West Indies, and no doubt in Queensland. But 
in each of these countries it is very difficult to compete at the present 
time with the United States. There is just that difference in the 
cost of production, or more probably in the cost of freight to the 
English manufacturing centres, which might be balanced by a slight 
protective duty on cotton in favour of the Empire. With this asa 
fillip, the cultivation of cotton throughout the tropical regions of the 
British Empire would be so enormous that we might become 
relatively independent of an American supply. The same thing 
almost to the same degree applies to wheat. Somehow or other to 
my ignorant mind wheat seems the most important product in the 
world at the rate at which the human race is increasing. Until they 
have discovered how to extract nutriment by chemical means straight 
from the rock, we must increasingly regard wheat, and perhaps in a 
lesser degree beef, as the first interest of our lives. It is just 
possible to sustain life without clothing and without jewellery, but it 
is impossible to do so without food. Putting aside the conceivable 
dangers of a war with any great European State or coalition, or with 
the United States of America, so long as we look in the main to 
Russia, the United States, the Argentine, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Spain, Portugal, and North Africa, to supply us with 
bread, beef, eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables, and most comestibles, we 
are always in danger of interruptions or added costliness in our food 
supply. If there is no diminution owing to such causes as war, 
disease, blight, or drought, there is the growing danger of Trusts— 
Trusts wholly beyond our control. If by a slight protective duty we 
favoured the products grown within our own Empire—an Empire 
which, of all others in the world, should be able to keep us supplied 
with every pessible product without the need of our going to any 
foreign country—we should at any rate run less risk of failure at 
some time or other to receive the necessary supply of food at a cost 
within the means of the national income. 

Many of the ideas which I have had the temerity to put forward 
may seem to readers of this Review to be crude or to have been 
uttered (it is quite possible) by others, of whom I have been 
the unconscious plagiarist. But the expression of these views can 
do no harm, as I am not a person of sufficient authority to 
give dangerous impetus to a policy which the better informed 
can show to be fatal to the real interests of Great Britain. 
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This much, however, I know: that many moderately educated, 
commonplace persons like myself, with incomes like my own, and 
with votes, are asking themselves (with some unreason, no doubt) 
what is the good to them, as British taxpayers, of an empire as vast 
as the British Empire, which, with the exception of India, must be 
defended and represented solely at the cost of the inhabitants of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland? They are also asking themselves 
whether, if the case were put plainly and fairly to our brethren 
in the other self-governing States of the Empire, the latter would 
not at once take upon themselves their fair share of what are really 
Imperial burdens, and whether with and under such a fair, all-round 
sharing of the expense of the Empire there would not grow up the 
most closely knit, the most unassailable, the most wealthy, the 
happiest Commonwealth that the world has ever known ? 


H. H. JoHNSTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE LAND WAR IN THE WEST OF 
IRELAND 


THE fool’s paradise with respect to Irish affairs in which English- 
men had of late been kept, by interested partisans and ill-informed 
scribblers, has been proved to be a deceptive mirage. We have 
ceased to hear that Home Rule has ‘been killed by kindness’; 
‘ Balfourian amelioration’ is seen to be a sorry failure; an effusion 
of milk, despite Mr. Horace Plunkett, it is now acknowledged, cannot 
be a cure for the deep-seated and inveterate ills of Ireland. The 
United Irish League, the avowed successor of the Land and the 
National Leagues of 1880-1889, permitted to grow up by a policy 
of weak makeshifts, has grown into a formidable power in large parts 
of Ireland ; it has almost created a State within the State, and it 
has sent more than eighty men into the House of Commons who, 
not to speak of the utterances which they have made their boast, 
have successfully bearded and thwarted Parliament. The Local 
Councils, called into being in 1898 by a measure of which the 
least that is said is the better, have become in Leinster, Munster, 
Connaught, and even in half of Ulster, largely agencies of this 
organisation of lawless force; they echo with revolutionary and 
Socialistic clamour ; they have a strong resemblance to the Jacobin 
Assemblies of the Communes of France, denounced by Burke in 
striking and most instructive language ; and, at the same time, the 
United Irish League, keeping in view a main object of its fore- 
runners, the utter annihilation of the Irish landed gentry, has set on 
foot a movement against Irish ‘ landlordism’ ; and this, if not stained 
by much open agrarian crime, is marked by widespread terrorism 
and the wicked device of ‘ boycotting,’ persistently carried out over 
whole counties, and is strengthened by an artificial stimulus, the result 
of a policy in my judgment essentially bad, on which I shall dwell 
at some length afterwards. This movement as yet has not much 
power, but it is increasing in volume, and has a threatening aspect. 
It has come fully and plainly to a head in the ‘ Land War,’ as I have 
called it, ‘in the West of Ireland.’ The circumstances connected 
with this agrarian outbreak are significant in the extreme, and deserve 
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attention. Some months ago a huge estate in Connaught, comprising 
many square miles and hundreds of tenants, was transferred to its 
occupants, under the system of what is absolutely falsely known as 
‘Land Purchase,’ by what practically was an act of the Government. 
Through this transaction the tenants on this great area were made 
owners in fee of their farms without contributing a shilling of the 
price ; they now hold these possessions at annuities much lower than 
any conceivable rents, and payable only for less than half a century. 
As the inevitable result, the tenants on the neighbouring estates 
were discontented at being left out in the cold while their feliows 
were made to bask in the warmth, and resented a harsh and unjust 
distinction; and they made a demand on their landlords for a 
reduction of rent equivalent to the reduction effected in the renders 
on the other estate. Their landlords, who obviously had been 
wronged by the false standard of rent which had been set up against 
them, not unnaturally refused to make any concession; the matter 
was taken up by the United Irish League, delighted to have a 
grievance to work on; leaders were easily found to direct the move- 
ment, and these tenants have entered into a combination to pay no 
rent whatever until the terms they insist on have been granted to 
them. The combination is general, and very strong; hundreds of 
judgments have been obtained against the defaulters ; several of their 
advisers have been sent to prison, but there is no sign, as yet at 
least, that it is being dissolved or weakened. 

It is impossible to justify this wholesale repudiation of debts, 
especially as the rents of many of these tenants have been fixed by a 
tribunal of the State, and have been pronounced to be ‘ fair,’ though 
it is but right to observe that recent legislation on the Irish Land has 
all but destroyed the sanctity that ought to be due to contracts. 
Still less is it possible to justify the conduct of the leaders of these 
men; they have thrust themselves into a controversy in which 
they had no real part, and they have egged on peasants to defy their 
landlords in the interest mainly of the United Irish League. But 
when this has been said, can an impartial mind deny that these 
tenants have been led into temptation by an act of the State, and 
owing to the operation of an evil policy ; and that even their directors 
have, for this reason, a shadcw of excuse? Human beings are not 
the counters of politicians, they have passions and wills of their 
own; tenants on estates cannot be expected to submit to see them- 
selves deprived, without a pretence of right, of immense advantages 
lavished on their neighbours ; to be treated as if they were a flock of 
starvelings in one pen with a pampered flock in another; and even 
their friends may have just sympathy with them. The system of 
‘Land Purchase,’ which makes this harsh and most unfair difference 
between rent-paying and so-named ‘ purchasing’ tenants, is naturally, 
therefore, productive of discontent wherever its influence is felt on 
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landed relations ; and if not the proximate it is the ultimate cause 
of the Land War now raging in a part of Connaught. I foretold 
twelve years ago,' when this system was unhappily made law, to 
what it would in the nature of things lead; and I repeated the pre- 
diction, within the last twelve months, in a work which has attracted 
a good deal of notice.? It should be added that the results of the 
present agrarian struggle are, as yet, in their beginnings only; their 
full development may be very alarming. I shall not refer to the 
cruel suffering which the landlords of these tenants must endure 
by being robbed of their property, and perhaps involved in ruin; 
prejudice and ignorance bave so perverted opinion that Irish land- 
lords have been placed by many people outside the pale of justice. 
But what will probably, nay all but certainly, happen when the 
judgments recovered against these tenants in default shall be put in 
force by the ordinary process of law? Evictions will take place on 
an enormous scale; hundreds of families will perhaps be driven 
from their homes ; their farms will be left waste and derelict ; misery 
will extend over a large area; and ‘ boycotting,’ carried out with the 
most extreme severity, will in the long run, as usually has been seen, 
be attended by crime and widespread disorder. And all this will 
have been the natural result of ‘ Land Purchase,’ an utterly untrue 
name; and it is to be borne in mind that wherever this system 
exists there will be a tendency, at least, that these results will 
follow. 

It is of some importance to recollect what was the origin of a 
system, certainly not the least pernicious of the experiments which, 
in the last half-century, have, it has truly been said, strewn the 
Irish land with ruins. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone took the Irish Land 
Question, for the first time, in hand. He had little real knowledge of 
Irish land tenure; but he carried through Parliament a Bill which, 
grave as were its defects, is nevertheless the only statesmanlike 
measure which has dealt with Irish landed relations during the last 
thirty years. Mr. Gladstone announced that this was a complete 
and final reform ; but, throwing his pledges to the winds in 1881, 
and succumbing to the terrorism of the Land League, he brought in 
and passed a Bill which it has been untruly said was a development 
of the Act of 1870, and to which no parallel can be found in civilised 
lands. The Minister brought, with some exceptions, the rented 
lands of Ireland under a mode of tenure known, in popular language, 
as the Three F’s. An agency of the State was to determine what 
were ‘Fair Rents ;’ ‘Fixity of Tenure’ was to be assured to the 
tenant by giving him a term on his holding of fifteen years, renew- 
able for ever to all intents and purposes; and the tenant, under 

' In a series of letters published in the Manchester Guardian in 1890, and since 
republished. 

* Present Irish Questions, p. 239. 
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certain restrictions, was to have a right to the ‘ Free Sale’ of his 
farm. At the same time—an excrescence on the Bill as it was first 
drawn—tenants’ improvements were declared exempted from rent, 
and the agency of the State which was to carry out the law was to 
be a Land Commission, assisted by Sub-Commissions subordinate to 
the higher tribunal. This legislation, it is unnecessary to say, was 
revolutionary in no doubtful sense; it completely transformed the 
Irish Land system. The Conservative Opposition resisted it with 
extreme vehemence, though the resistance ultimately proved fruitless. 
But when the Unionist Government came into office in 1886, it 
repudiated the principles on which it had taken a stand; it practically 
adopted Mr. Gladstone’s policy; it extended and enlarged, in a 
variety of ways, the measure it had denounced, as it were, but 
yesterday. Ordinary leaseholds, excluded before, were made subject 
to the ‘ Three F's,’ and so before long were perpetual leaseholds. In 
1896 a further and great innovation was made; the law as to the 
exemption of tenants’ improvements from rent was placed on a 
wholly new basis, in the interest of the tenant and against that of the 
landlord. The tendency of the Bill was seen to be so dangerous that 
it was very nearly thrown out by the House of Lords. Meanwhile 
the administration of the Act of 1881 and its supplements, especially 
in the fixing of ‘Fair Rents,’ had provoked such complaints and 
caused such scandal that the Government appointed a Commission 
to report on the subject ; and this tribunal, of which the head was a 
most distinguished judge, pronounced such a censure on the Land 
Commission and its Sub-Commissions as has, perhaps, never before 
been pronounced on judicial bodies. The conclusions it formed have 
never been impugned: yet the Government has hitherto turned a 
deaf ear to every effort that has been made to obtain redress. 
History, I am convinced, will severely blame the conduct of a 
Unionist Ministry in this matter. But what liave been the fruits 
of the agrarian legislation of 1881, and of the legislation which has 
widened its scope? Mr. Gladstone declared that he was ‘ walking in 
the Divine Light of Justice,’ and sent Political Economy to Saturn 
with a wave of the hand; his footsteps led him into a maze of 
injustice, and Political Economy remains among us, looking sadly 
at the ruins caused by setting her teaching at reckless defiance. 
The fixing of ‘Fair Rent’ by methods akin to the medieval practice 
of fixing the price of bread and the wages of labour has cut down 
the rental of Ireland to an extent that nothing can excuse. The 
apologies made for this spoliation scarcely deserve notice. ‘ Fixity 
of Tenure’ has drawn out of the landlord’s fee simple, and vested in 
the tenant, without a pretence of right, what really is a perpetual 
estate ; as the result the landlord is severed from his lands; has no 
interest to lay out a shilling on them; is assimilated to a mere 
rent charger, or more nearly to the superior Irish landlord of the 
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eighteenth century, the creator of that pest of Irish land tenure, 
the oppressive middleman. The right of ‘Free Sale’ has conferred 
on existing tenants a property in their farms, to which they had no 
claim except in some of the counties of Ulster ; but it has compelled 
incoming tenants to pay huge sums for the acquisition of land, and 
has subjected them to what virtually are excessive rents, which 
depress their industry and starve their capital. A great confiscation 
has thus taken place in the Irish Land, all the more perilous because 
veiled and gradual; property has been iniquitously transferred from 
the landlord to the tenant, and that to an enormous extent: the 
conclusive proof is that the interest of the landlord has immensely 
declined in value, and the interest of the tenant has immensely 
risen. And, at the same time, the Irish Land system has unjustly 
been turned upside down; the tenant has been made far more an 
owner than his former lord; the lord has been all but converted into 
an annuitant only. And yet these evils, great and far-reaching as 
they are, are not perhaps the worst evils of this vicious system. The 
Act of 1881 and its successors have had a direct tendency to cause the 
deterioration of farms, with the object of working rent down ; the 
litigation to which they have given birth, and this has been 
prodigious, has increased the feuds and divisions of class in Ireland ; 
they have produced demoralisation widespread and profound; they 
have been absolutely destructive of the respect that ought to be paid 
to contracts ; they have been ruinous to security and stability in 
landed relations. The administration of these measures, it should 
be added, marked by false principles and most faulty methods, has 
made what was bad distinctly worse. 

Though they extended this legislation to save themselves trouble, 
Unionist statesmen were not unaware of its mischiefs. They devised 
a nostrum of their own to mitigate, as they hoped, its effects ; but 
this nostrum was, perhaps, as ill-conceived and pernicious as the 
Gladstonian nostrum of 1881. They showed that they did not under- 
stand Irish land tenure; and, besides, like most Englishmen who 
have dealt with the subject, they thought English land tenure the 
perfection of wisdom, and believed that Irish should be made 
uniform with it, although almost the exact opposite. With curious 
self-confidence they laid down the dogma that Mr. Gladstone had 
created ‘a dual ownership’ in the Irish Land; that this was a 
nuisance to be abated ; and that, as far as possible, the Irish Land 
should be brought under the system of ‘single ownership,’ which, if 
it prevails in most parts of Great Britain, is the exception, not the 
rule, in five-sixths of Europe. Unfortunately, Mr. Gladstone no 
more ‘ created dual ownership’ than he created the mountains and 
lakes of Ireland; he merely developed the joint ownership which the 
peasantry of Ireland had acquired in their farms, in tens of thousands 
of cases—as Burke had pointed out more than a century ago, and 
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as all competent thinkers have since recognised—if he developed it 
under the very worst conditions. The methods adopted to abolish 
‘dual ownership,’ and, as was facetiously promised, to ‘settle the 
Irish Land Question,’ were marked by an extraordinary want of 
judgment and insight. Since 1869, in furtherance of the policy of 
John Bright, Irish tenants had been encouraged to become owners of 
their farms, with the aid of the State; the system of ‘Land 
Purchase’ had been invented, but it was ‘Land Purchase’ in a 
legitimate sense of the word. The tenants were compelled to find a 
considerable part of the price, the only security for honesty and 
thrift. In 1885 and subsequent years this just and proper 
condition was arbitrarily removed; the system of sham ‘ Land 
Purchase’ was introduced in order to extend ‘single ownership’ ; 
tenants were invited to acquire the fee in their holdings without 
making a single effort, and without contributing any moneys of 
their own, and they were to become owners of these at terminable 
annuities much lower than any rents, even than rents pleasantly 
described as ‘ fair.’ Two sums of 5,000,000/., and a third of about 
30,000,000/., were voted by Parliament to carry out this policy, and 
‘Land Purchase,’ as it was falsely called, was to be effected by 
agreement between ‘selling’ landlords and ‘ purchasing’ tenants, 
the Land Commission, a Department of the State, being the agency 
to make the transaction complete. The conditions under which the 
fund of 30,000,000/. was granted were unconstitutional in the very 
highest degree, and characteristic of the contempt too commonly 
shown to the rights of Irishmen. In order to disarm the opposition 
of the British taxpayer, who had no notion of sinking a great sum 
in the Irish Land, a series of grants absolutely necessary for Irish 
uses were made answerable for defaults of ‘ purchasing’ tenants, and 
Trish counties were made answerable in the last instance. Lunatic 
asylums and National schools were to be shut up, and landlords were 
to pay for the debts perhaps of their former tenants, should the 
‘Land Purchase’ annuities fall into arrear. 

Of the 40,000,000/. set apart for the purpose, some 22,000,000/. 
has been spent; some 60,000 Irish tenants have been made owuers 
of their farms, under the conditions of the juggle falsely styled 
‘Land Purchase.’ But, as I shall briefly poirt out later, the rented 
lands of Ireland are worth about 150,000,000/. ; the tenant occupiers 
are still more than 400,000 families. This system, therefore, in the 
course of sixteen years, has been made applicable to a fraction of the 
class only; and the fund available is probably less than 20,000,000/., 
reckoning any accumulations that may have been made. ‘Dual 
ownership’ obviously cannot be got rid of under these conditions, 
unless, what is not the least likely, Parliament would vote another 
sum of more than 100,000,000/. ; and the process at the present rate 
of advance would take, it may be asserted, well-nigh a century. 
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Meanwhile the harsh and most unjust distinctions between rent- 
paying and so-named ‘ purchasing’ tenants would continue, and extend 
over an increasing area; they have already stirred up the Land War 
in Connaught, they would create centres of disturbance in many 
other counties. ‘Land Purchase,’ in fact, is a destructive, not a 
beneficent force with respect to estates not within its scope, and 
these must be the immense majority for a long series of years; it is 
like one of the old fireships driven into a fleet to scatter devastation 
around. It is puerile nonsense to say that these results are, or 
could be, due to the agitator’s arts; they are, and would be, due to 
a thoroughly bad policy : in the words of Junius, ‘it is not the dis- 
order, but the physician ; it is not a casual concurrence of circum- 
stances, it is the hand of the Government which has made ‘the case” 
pernicious and full of mischief. Yet these consequences, disastrous 
as they are, are not, as experience is already proving, and would not 
be, the only evils flowing from this ill-conceived system. ‘Land 
Purchase,’ as it is deceptively called, is not ‘Purchase’ in any real 
sense, for no money passes on the ‘ purchaser’s’ part; it is a 
gift to a class in the nature of a bribe; it is, therefore, a profoundly 
immoral expedient ; like most immoral expedients it has largely 
failed, and if extended it will be a still greater failure. It has 
not produced, as was the hope of its authors, a body of loyal 
and law-abiding freeholders; it has not even created generally a 
body of successful farmers. Hundreds of these ‘purchasers’ are 
agents of the United Irish League; hundreds have become the prey 
of local usurious harpies. Those who knew Ireland predicted that 
this would happen ; indeed, the bribery of a class has never turned 
out well; what is good and wholesome cannot grow out of corruption. 
Besides, these ‘ purchasers’ have, as a general rule, cut down every 
tree on the holdings they have acquired, ruinous waste in 4 climate 
wet to a proverb; and they have altogether neglected arterial drain- 
age—an essential requirement of [rish agriculture—which, indeed, 
small owners of land can hardly carry into effect. Worse than all, 
as the terminable annuities they pay to the State are very much 
less than any rents, they largely subdivide, sublet, and mortgage 
their holdings ; they are thus reproducing the class of the almost 
extinct middleman, the rack-renting tyrant of down-trodden serfs. 
One of the worst evils, however, of the falsehood known as ‘ Land 
Purchase’ remains to be mentioned, and deserves attention. This 
system, from the very nature of the case, has led to the cry, now loudly 
heard in Ireland, for what is called the ‘Compulsory Purchase’ 
of the Irish Land ; that is, for the expropriation of the landed gentry 
by force, and for the placing their tenants, in their stead, as owners. 
This demand in the southern provinces is revolutionary to some 
extent ; it is part of the evangel of the United Irish League, as it was 
of the Land and the National Leagues; but it is largely due to the 
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injustice caused by ‘Land Purchase’ on its existing lines, as the 
Land War in Connaught has amply proved. In Ulster the demand 
is economic only, not revolutionary, in its Protestant counties at 
least ; it is almost wholly owing to the distinctions before referred 
to, and certainly it has some logic on its side. ‘Compulsory 
Purchase’ would efface these sharp and unfair distinctions, and 
would place the class of the occupiers of the soil on an equal level. 
But because peasants on one side of a ditch cannot obtain advantages 
peasants on the other side enjoy, it does not foliow, looking at the 
subject from a broad point of view, andjwith regard to the general 
interest, that this would be a possible or a wise policy; I hope it 
would be impossible ; it would, I know, be disastrous. Mr. Gladstone 
valued the land of Ireland at 300,000,000/. ; the best estimate, I have 
said, is about 150,000,000/.; and were the Irish landlords compelled 
to give up their estates, they would be, in accordance with all usage, 
entitled to a bonus, which could hardly be less than 50,000,000/., as 
compensation for the penalty inflicted on them. It is scarcely 
credible that the general taxpayer would make himself liable for 
200,000,000/., the ransom Germany extorted from France, in order 
‘to create a peasant proprietary, as the phrase is, from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear, especially as the security for the repayment 
would be of more than doubtful value; he would not burn holes in 
his pockets or be caught by chaff. Besides, the distribution of the 
agricultural population of Ireland would simply make such a scheme 
monstrous. Are cottars holding from one to five acres, are capitalist 
farmers holding from 300 to 2,000, to be thrown into a common 
mass, and to be all indiscriminately bribed into the ownership of the 
land? The very configuration of Ireland almost forbids this policy : 
a land with a small agricultural area, with huge tracts of morass and 
bog, with some fine breadths of pasturage, and with few and petty 
towns, makes it impossible that ‘a peasant proprietary ’ on an universal 
or an extensive scale could flourish under such adverse conditions. 
The worst effect of the revolution would, however, be this: the 
‘compulsory purchasers’ would act as their fellows are acting, but 
that over the whole of Ireland ; the land would be disafforested to an 
enormous extent; arterial drainage would go to ruin; above all, 
middlemen would grow up all over the country, lording it over a race 
of rack-rented paupers. Ireland, in a word, would return in whole 
counties to the state in which she was before the Great Famine ; and 
as to the landlords, not to be treated, I presume, as wolves, they 
would be simply beggared as a class, and expelled from their homes 
in ruin. An infamous confiscation, the most infamous Ireland has 
ever known, would in a word inevitably take place. I at least 
cannot forget these words of Burke: ‘It is with the greatest 
difficulty that I am able to separate policy from justice. Justice is 
itself the great standing policy of civil society, and any eminent 
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departure from it under any circumstances lies under the suspicion 
of being no policy at all.’* 

The evident purpose of the general taxpayer not to throw 
290,000,000/., or even half that sum, into the turbid maelstrom of the 
Irish Land is a real security against ‘Compulsory Purchase’ and 
the extinction of the Irish landed gentry, as a class, by force. But 
a security depending on the trend of opinion is not good or 
adequate; as long as the so-named system of ‘Land Purchase’ 
continues, and draws the iniquitous distinctions already dwelt on, 
property in land in Ireland will be utterly unsafe. It is significant 
in the highest degree that the present Ministry, it may be affirmed, 
have no objection in principle to ‘Compulsory Purchase’; no doubt 
they have made professions against it, but, save that they dread the 
taxpayers’ wrath, they do not condemn this policy at heart; if they 
could see their way to carry it out, in all probability they would do 
so, The Chief Secretary for Ireland a few weeks ago taiked against 
this scheme of confiscation, but moved his lips only; he did not 
utter a word against its foul injustice; he did not put forward one 
of the conclusive arguments which may be urged against it; he 
dwelt only on difficulties of detail, mere leather and prunella that 
may be brushed aside. With the Land War in Connaught staring 
him in the face he did not, moreover, express the least sympathy 
with the landlords wronged by the quackery of ‘Land Purchase’; 
he would not admit that they were aggrieved by having a false 
measure of rent made current against them, exactly of the nature of 
a base coinage; he was indifferent how they were despoiled, perhaps 
ruined. He indeed stuck to his nostrum of ‘ Land Purchase,’ as 
Moliére’s doctors stuck to the drugs that killed their patients ; he 
plaintively protested that his favourite scheme had nothing to do 
with the disorders in the West of Ireland, a funny paradox that 
shows, in the words of Junius, how ‘opinions may be too absurd to 
be easily renounced.’ The Chief Secretary, in fact, has lately intro- 
duced a Bill to facilitate and extend ‘ Land Purchase,’ of course with 
the sanction of the Cabinet. This is not the place to examine the 
project ; I shall have an opportunity to deal with it elsewhere. It 
will, should it become law, expedite ‘Land Purchase’ to a cer- 
tain extent; but its effects will not, I believe, be great; the chief 
inducement for the transfer of the Irish Land from owners to occu- 
piers has not been forthcoming. The Irish landed gentry very 
generally assumed that, in order to encourage them to part with 
their estates, they would receive a bonus upon the transaction ; 


* For the ruin that would befall Irish landlords under a system of ‘ Compulsory 
Purchase,’ see my work, Present Irish Questions, p. 248. I have understated the case, 
but have proved that a country gentleman in receipt of 1,100/. a year before 1878 
would, if expropriated by force, receive only 240/. It is a mockery to assert that 
Irish landlords could retain their demesnes, 
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language of the Chief Secretary, fairly interpreted, pointed in this 
direction. For one, I never entertained the idea; Irish tenants no 
doubt may be bribed wholesale, but that Irish landlords should be 
bribed was not to be thought of; nevertheless if, as has been asserted, 
there was a clause in the measure to that effect, which has not been 
allowed to see the light, this is only one of the many proofs how 
Irish landlords have been deceived and betrayed. These unhappy 
‘rent-gatherers,’ indeed, in the language of Burke, ‘ have been so 
displumed, degraded, and metamorphosed, such unfeathered two- 
legged things, that we no longer know them.’ 

In two other ways property in the Irish Land is exposed to the 
gravest danger under existing conditions. The wrongful distinction 
between ‘purchasing’ and rent-paying tenants is so evidently a 
cause of discontent and trouble that there will always be a tempta- 
tion to efface it ; a Government may yet be formed which will cut 
the knot, by transferring the rented lands of Ireland at an illusory 
price. The Land Commission, too, may be induced to cut down 
‘fair rents’ until they shall have fallen as low as ‘purchase annuities’; 
they may annihilate property wholesale to effect this purpose. Let 
no one babble that this apprehension is vain. I am old enough to 
recollect how the Encumbered Estates Commission sold estates at 
much less than half their value, in order to carry out a policy; and 
Irish history is full of examples of the kind. In truth, as long as 
the sham called Land Purchase is continued, the property, or rather 
what is left of it, of the Irish landed gentry is absolutely insecure, 
and must be so from the nature of the case. It is extraordinary 
that many of this order of men will not see what is as plain as day- 
light, and for different reasons have supported ‘Land Purchase.’ 
Excuses, no doubt, may be made for them: some have cleared off 
encumbrances through this method; others have endeavoured to 
save all they could from a shipwreck. But it is not wise ‘ propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas’: thoughtful and really well-informed 
landlords know that ‘Land Purchase,’ on its present lines, is a 
cunning device to ensure their destruction by degrees ; they are not 
flies to be lured into the web of the spider. I trust Irish landlords 
will avoid ‘Land Purchase,’ or, at all events, will insist on getting 
such a price for their property as will make the ‘ purchase annuities’ 
nearly as high as ‘fair rents.’ Some have been severely taken to task 
for announcing that this was their purpose—a strange commentary 
on what is going on in Ireland—as if men could not put a value on 
what is their own. ‘Land Purchase’ unhappily must go on until 
the fund appropriated to it shall have been expended : but Parliament, 
I hope, will never vote a sixpence again to promote an experiment 
essentially bad and immoral, and proved to have led to disastrous 
results. A reform of the Irish Land system should be effected on 
different principles, and made after a searching and full inquiry: 

Vor. LI—No. 303 8 Cc 
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though much mischief beyond recall has been done, something useful 
and valuable may be yet accomplished. That reform should be 
sought in an improvement of the conditions of Irish Land tenure, that 
is, in the relations of landlord and tenant, as has been the opinion of 
every thinker from Burke to John Stuart Mill, and from Longfield 
to Butt: it will never be effected by the legislative and adminis- 
trative quackery of the last twenty years. And an enquiry would 
prove the right of the Irish landlord to compensation for the grave 
wrong he has suffered, a right which even Mr. Gladstone predicted 
might be his due, a right which civilised usage has always recognised, 
a right, moreover, which can be realised without the charge of a 
shilling to the State. 

‘They who destroy everything,’ Burke sarcastically wrote, 
‘certainly will remove some grievance. They who make everything 
new have a chance that they may establish something beneficial.’ 
I am free to admit that the Irish agrarian legislation of the last 
two decades, revolutionary and socialistic as it is, has been pro- 
ductive of a certain measure of good—has not been in every respect 
pernicious. The mode of tenure created by the Act of 1881 has put 
an end to rack renting where this existed, if it did not exist to any 
large extent; it has given the peasant increased security ; it has 
made the Government of Ireland somewhat less difficult. ‘ Land 
Purchase,’ too, may have planted in the Irish soil a certain number 
of industrious and solvent farmers, though considering the vices of 
this policy I do not look for grapes from thistles, or for figs from thorns. 
But whatever advantages have been derived from these nostrums, 
the evils they have caused immensely preponderate. The structure 
of a whole land system has been violently broken up; nothing solid 
or lasting has been put in its place; the inheritances of a kingdom 
have been tossed on a sea of troubles, and we see the results in a 
wide-spread shipwreck. Nothing is fixed or stable in Irish landed 
relations ; a cry has gone up for the annihilation of a whole class, with- 
out a shadow of excuse, and for a universal confiscation of the Irish 
land ; a dangerous restlessness pervades the minds of the occupiers of 
the soil, and a vague desire for a revolutionary change, both fatal to 
the sober pursuit of industry; law has decried the respect that 
should be given to contract; demoralisation and endless litigation 
abound. And the consequences are what ought to have been fore- 
seen. Irish agriculture has distinctly declined; emigration and 
pauperism have increased ; capital shuns the Irish Land as a quick- 
sand ; this is kept out of commerce, in a kind of mortmain. For 
boldly expressing views which do not fall in with those of the United 
Irish League or of ministerial partisans, I have been subjected to 
some vitriolic abuse, and to apologies which I might resent more ; but 
I can afford to treat such sorry stuff as it deserves. I write with 
authority in this matter: fifty years ago I condemned the Encum- 
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bered Estates Act —‘ the regeneration of Ireland,’ as it was then de- 
scribed—as the scheme of confiscation which it has proved to be. I 
have steadily denounced the legislation which began in 1881, and the 
policy of that falsehood called ‘ Land Parchase’; and the disastrous 
results are now but too manifest. On the other hand, no living 
man has contributed so much as myself to the passing of the Irish 
Land Act of 1881—on the whole, a great and wise remedial measure— 
and to the enactment of another excellent law, which relieved the Irish 
peasant from the ruinous weight of long standing arrears. I have 
always been on the side of reform in this province. For the rest, if 
I am an Irish landlord my rental has been rather raised than lowered 
in consequence of the changes of the last twenty years; and if I am 
an Irish landlord owing to the accidents of life and of historical 
associations I do not care to dwell on, I have no sympathy with the 
existing settlement of the Irish Land, so far as it rests on confisca- 
tion and conquest. 
Wittiam O'Connor Morais. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE UNIQUE CONTINUITY OF OUR 
CORONATION RITE 


THE usually unimaginative public has of late been mildly astonished 
to learn that the kings of this country are inaugurated with the 
oldest coronation service in the world, and in fact that England, 
apart from Hungary in the West and comparatively modern Russia 
in the East, is unique in possessing an ancient rite at all. The Holy 
Roman Empire is no more. Spain, Portugal and Belgium bave 
passed through revolutions and retain only a bare regal installation. 
The new Italian monarchy sits excommunicate in Rome. The other 
dynasties are young or Protestant. Until a new Joan of Arc arises 
Rheims, the scene of every coronation of the House of France (save 
Henri Quatre’s), will witness no royal sacring, and the medieval 
French Use was after all but a replica of the English. It is certainly 
extremely remarkable that the Church of England alone should have 
conserved this highly ceremonious and mystical rite. ‘The form 
of consecration,’ wrote the late Lord Beauchamp in his edition of 
Tiber Regalis, ‘remained essentially unaltered from the time of 
Ethelred to that of George the Fourth ’—for whose coronation copies 
of ‘ Abbot Lytlington’s’ precious manuscript were privately printed. 
But Lord Beauchamp might well have lengthened that secular 
continuity in both directions. The central point of the service is 
the Anointing, which is the principal feature of a still earlier Anglo- 
Saxon Ordo than the one called Ethelred’s, viz. Archbishop Egbert’s, 
ce. 737. Again, the last two coronations need not have been excluded. 
For though some unfortunate excisions were made in 1831 and 1838, 
and though everything save the actual service in church was 
abolished, the continuity, in most details the minute conservatism, 
of the rite was not substantially impaired. 

Ours is a land of old and just renown; but it has seen con- 
siderable political and religious upheavals. Changes of dynasty, it is 
true, are not opportunities for alterations in coronation ritual. The 
new régime is anxious to link itself with the old, and to strengthen 
rather than weaken the supernatural sanctions of government. The 
Conqueror was crowned beside the reliques of the Confessor with 
the Anglo-Saxon rite. Edward the First ‘ conveyed’ to Westminster 
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the Stone of Destiny on which the Celtic sovereigns had been con- 
stituted, and since his day every English ruler has sat on it at his 
inauguration. The balsam committed by the Mother of God to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury for the consecration of the Kings of 
England was re-discovered in time for the sacring of the House 
of Lancaster, thus evening the red rose with the lilies of the Kings 
of France, whose sainte créme had been brought to St. Rémy by a 
milk-white Dove for the baptism and coronation of Clovis, a.p. 496. 
The Reformation found ‘a firmly established Monarchy, and an 
undisputed succession. Yet it left hardly any mark upon the 
Coronation, though Dean Stanley describes this, ‘at once the most 
ancient and the most flexible portion of the Anglican ritual,’ as 
revealing ‘the changes of ceremony and doctrine, and at the same 
time the unity of religious sentiment and faith which escape us in 
the stiffer forms of the ordinary liturgy.’ On the contrary, any 
Protestantising of the service or lowering which has taken place in its 
language is to be ascribed to a Roman Catholic king and an arch- 
bishop who became a Nonjuror. The Tudors, to be sure, had a 
strong conception of monarchical authority. But it is rather 
monarchical responsibility to God.and His Church which the 
Coronation service enforces, and at that responsibility, as well 
as at the high sacramental and sacerdotal conceptions of the 
service, the sixteenth century dealt a great shock. The fact 
is that kings in old times were crowned at the very beginning of 
their reigns, before changes of policy could be carried out. Had 
Edward the Sixth been crowned (as Henry the Eighth seems to 
have designed) before his father’s death, or a good time after it ; had 
Elizabeth succeeded him instead of succeeding her sister, or had she 
been crowned (perhaps Stanley’s handwriting is to blame here) a 
twelvemonth—it was really two months—-after her accession ; in any 
of those cases the tendencies of the age might have probably left a 
considerable impression upon the Coronation service. As it happened, 
every Tudor sovereign was crowned according to the Liber Regalis 
and with the Latin Mass of the Holy Ghost, save that for Edward 
and Elizabeth the litany was sung in English, the Epistle and 
Gospel ‘ fyrst in Latin and after that in English,’ and at Elizabeth’s 
Coronation the Host was not elevated. It is true that the meagre 
accounts which we possess of these two coronations suggest that some 
of the investitures and ceremonies were omitted, and Collier and 
Burnet even say that a ‘new form’ was drawn up for Edward the 
Sixth, quoting the Council order directing the shortening of the 
service ‘ for the tedious length of the same, which should weary and 
be hurtsome peradventure to the king’s majesty, being yet of tender 
years, fully to endure and bide out,’' and also ‘ for that many points 


? Richard the Second, who was about the same age as Edward, had to be carried 
back to the palace quite worn out and faint; he was, of course, fasting, and the Law 
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therein were such as by the laws of the realm at that time were not 
allowed ’—clearly referring to the king’s promise to the abbats to 
maintain their dignities and lands. The programme does not men- 
tion sermon or litany, the girding with sword, or the investiture by 
ring and staff; and, though the sandals and spurs were put on, the 
only robe prescribed was a white tabard, shaped like a dalmatic. In 
the ‘ goodly mass’ which followed the young king is not plainly 
directed to offer the bread and wine. Yet we do not detect any par- 
ticular desire to mutilate or obscure the more medizval ceremonies. 
Twice the king is to ‘fall grovelling before the high altar.’ The 
double anointing, first with oil and then with chrism, was fully 
performed (even the feet are said to have received the unction), a 
pall of red tinsel gold was held over the child during this action, and 
afterwards he received the chrismale, or coif, and gloves of fine lawn, 
which were to be worn for eight days out of ‘ reverence of the anoint- 
ing.’ There were eleven mitred bishops, copes, ‘ goodly crosses’ and 
smoking censers, and ‘the high altar was richly garnished with 
divers and costly jewels and ornaments.’ In Elizabeth’s coronation 
no bishop officiated except Oglethorpe of Carlisle, who, the papalists 
asserted, died not long after of remorse. But the ancient use was 
followed. She did not have recourse to the three deprived Edwardian 
bishops, who would have scrupled, doubtless, at the ceremoniousness 
of the rite. 

When the next century brought in a new dynasty the ecclesiastical 
tide had begun to turn in a conservative direction, and, so far from 
the Coronation being puritanised, any omissions made for Edward 
and Elizabeth were repaired. Between the death of Elizabeth and 
the coronation of James three months elapsed. Heylin says that 
the 1603 Order was ‘drawn in haste, and wanted many things 
which might have been considered in a time of leisure.’ Yet, except 
possibly that the anointing was not ‘im formé crucis, the usual 
features of the old rite were observed. The only important difference 
henceforth was that the service was in English and that the re- 
formed Order of Holy Communion was used. Even in this, however, 
certain details omitted in the Book of Common Prayer were, and are, 
found. Besides the proper preface, there were retained a special 
‘ offertory,’ ‘communion,’ and ‘secret’ (at the setting apart of 
the bread and wine before consecration). The King descended from 
his seat of majesty to serve on the altar-step in the office of sub- 
deacon, offering bread and wine ‘in imitation of Melchisedek,’* 
and kneeling to present his second oblation of a mark weight of gold 
Times of the 16th of February, 1901, mentions one reason for the deferring of her late 
Majesty’s coronation till she was nineteen, that it was feared ste would be unable 
to bear the weight of the Regalia during so many hours. Edward the Sixth 
was carried by two noblemen from place to place of the church in a chair, probably 


because of the weight of his robes and ornaments. 
2 In its origin the King’s offering was that of an intending Communicant. 
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—the first oblation at the beginning of the rite consists of a wedge 
of gold weighing a pound, and an altar-cloth—after which followed 
two ancient prayers, omitted in 1685 and not since restored. One 
other variation of the Stuart from the earlier Orders must be noted. 
There had hitherto been a double anointing, first from the silver 
ampulla, with simple olive oil, such as was blessed on Maundy 
Thursday for the unction of catechumens and the sick, and secondly 
(on the crown of the head only) from the golden eaglet, with a rich 
compounded chrism, such as was used for confirmation and for con- 
secration of a bishop. Since Henry the Fourth a drop of the sacred 
balsam before-mentioned, which was preserved in the Tower, was 
perhaps added to this, Speculating about James the First’s corona- 
tion the Venetian Agent supposes he would be anointed with the 
unguent, as Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth had been. (The latter 
irreverently declared that the ‘grease’ smelt ill.) James the First’s 
Order certainly speaks of ‘the Ampull wherein is the oyle with which 
anciently the Kings and Queens have been annoynted.’ But the 
double anointing—the distinction is, of course, a Scriptural one *— 
has been since the beginning of the seventeenth century discon- 
tinued. What was continued was, during the Stuart era, a mixed 
unguent, not that ‘balm’ which, Shakespeare says, all the waters 
in the rough, rude sea cannot wash from an anointed king, and 
which had been the prerogative of the Kings of France and England 
only. The Stuart oil was compounded of many rich ingredients, and 
in 1685 we read of the King’s apothecary receiving 200/. for a com- 
position ‘ exceeding rich and fragrant.’ 

We see then that the first opportunity which occurred, viz. in 
1603, for re-modelling the Coronation Service in the same way that 
the other ancient services of the Church of England had been 
re-modelled was deliberately ignored. And any ritual defects that 
there may have been in James the First’s Coronation rite were made 
good in his son’s—that white-robed Candlemas consecration so full 
of strange omens of the approaching crown of sorrows. It was a 
thrifty coronation, and the plague, which postponed the ceremony 
for ten months, forbade the usual splendid and costly progress from 
the Tower. But Charles was resolved that everything should be 
done with the utmost seemliness and regard for antique precedent. 
‘My lords,’ said Archbishop Laud at his trial, ‘I had liturgies all I 
could get, both ancient and modern.’ Besides serving on the com- 
mission of review, he performed at the coronation, Bishop Williams 
being in disgrace, the important duties of Dean or Abbot—the word 
is retained in the 1603 Order—of Westminster. Cosin, who after- 
wards had so much influence on the revision of the Prayer-book, was 
‘Master of Ecclesiastical Ceremonies.’ Here Stanley’s fascinating 
Westminster Abbey must again be accused of inaccuracy. The com- 

* See Exod. xxx. 23-25, and St. Luke vii. 46. 
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mission, the Dean says, had been appointed by Charles the First ‘ to 
draw up a more purely Anglican service’ (is there any proof of 
this ?), but nevertheless ‘several significant changes were made in 
the Ritual indicative of the grasping tendency of the Stuart kings’ 
(pp. 87, 88). For ‘elect’ was substituted ‘consecrate’; for ‘ com- 
mons’ ‘commonalty of your kingdom’; ‘agreeable to the King’s 
prerogative’ was appended to ‘laws and customs’; the clergy were 
especially to be honoured as ‘coming nearer to the altar’ than 
others ; in the phrase ‘ franchises granted to the clergy and people’ 
the last two words were left out ; a forgotten medieval prayer was 
revived, ascribing to the king ‘ Peter's keys and Paul’s doctrine’; 
and finally the anointing was done in the form of a cross. These 
charges, raked up by Prynne against Laud, were easily shown by the 
old man, even without his books, to be malicious, and the facts 
alleged either no innovations or else untrue. It was true, however, 
that the ancient crucifix which went with the Regalia stood on the 
altar. Nothing is recorded about incense, but the ‘ perfuming pan’ 
was certainly used in the procession until the nineteenth century. 
The censing and aspersing of the crown and the aspersing of the 
ring, before delivery, as well as portable lights, did not survive the 
sixteenth. 

At the Restoration another opportunity occurred, had it been 
desired, for profoundly modifying the character of the royal in- 
auguration, the feudal system being legally abrogated in 1660. But 
the services of Grand Sergeantry were expressly excepted from this 
abolition, and the knightly, as well as sacerdotal, investitures of the 
Sovereign, his Vigil and that of the Companions of the Bath (who 
for the last time rode with the King from the Tower to Westminster) 
were carefully retained. Charles the Second’s English Coronation 
was not hurried on. The ancient Regalia had been destroyed by 
Parliament and the historic vestures sold for a few shillings, so that 
new ones had to be made. On St. George’s Day, 1661, the rite, in 
spite of the King’s carelessness about externals, was performed, 
Clarendon records, ‘ with the greatest solemnity and glory that ever 
any had been in that Kingdom.’ All was done in accordance with 
ancient prescription. 

It is from the next reign, and not from the Reformation, the 
Great Rebellion or the Revolution, that the first serious innovations 
must be dated. Sancroft—who was contemplating a revised Prayer- 
Book with a view to comprehension of Dissenters, and fancied his 
own judgment as a manipulator of ancient liturgical models—was 
desired by James the Second’s Council to ‘ View the Forms used at 
former Coronations, and (keepirg to the Essentia) to abridge, as 
much as might be, the extream length thereof.’ He carefully 
examined ail the medieval, as well as the later, forms, but it was 
well understood that ‘abridgement’ was a euphemism. Certainly 
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the situation was a delicate one. That James should accept con- 
secration at the hands of Anglican prelates must have seemed to 
them, troubled about the future of Church and State, a wonderful 
point gained, and to him a miserable necessity. Macaulay’s remark 
that James committed what was ‘little short of an act of apostasy 
rather than forgo the childish pleasure of being invested with the 
gewgaws eymbolical of kingly power’ is superficial. What would 
have been the King’s position before the nation had he remained 
uncrowned ? Cromwell himself had thought it necessary to be in- 
augurated on the Fatal Stone. A papal dispensation was procurable, 
for scruples which were felt nearer home carried little weight in the 
Curia. On the other hand it was impossible for the King to com- 
municate. The celebration of the Eucharist, therefore, for the first 
and only time in English history, was excised. The high language 
of the service was modified, as well as certain lofty expressions 
about the nursing-fatherhood of the King as the ‘ bountifull com- 
forter’ of the Charch and of holy societies. The ‘ hallowing of the 
ornaments ’—‘ Sanctify this Sword,’ ‘this Ring,’ ‘this Crown,’ ‘ this 
kingly Ornament ’—was altered into a prayer for the sanctification 
of ‘this thy Servant’; and with the blessing of the‘Ring of 
England’ disappeared the curious and striking petition (in allusion 
to the charisma of hallowing cramp-rings communicated to our 
sovereigns by the possession of St. Edward’s sapphire) ‘that whatso- 
ever he shall sanctify may be holy, and whatsoever he shall bless 
may be blessed.’ When the Sheerness ruffians rifled his pockets the 
fugitive Monarch managed to conceal this ring from them. The 
whole service must have seemed to the chief actors an unreality. 

At the double coronation of four years later Sancroft refused to act 
but gave possibly a commission to Compton, who threw the service 
into what is practically its recent shape. ‘In its general structure,’ 
Stanley says, ‘it represents the complex relations of the Church and 
the State of England.’ The remark is surely very misleading. The 
House of Commons has been as much ignored since 1688 as before 
that turning-point in English history. The oath as amended by 
Parliament two days before William and Mary’s coronation no longer 
spoke of the laws, customs, and franchises granted by the glorious 
King Saint Edward; but the Confessor’s name and memory are to 
this day attached to every ornament and ceremony. Parliament for 
the first and only time, despite the reluctance of Convocation, intro- 
duced the word ‘Protestant’ into a formulary of the Church of 
England. But the expression is glossed in another part of the 
service as ‘defence of the Catholick faith.’ The ‘ Recognition’ is 
more feudal and less popular than it was even in Charles the First’s 
time. The whole tone of the service is mystical, chivalrous, sacer- 
dotal. Indeed, the more unceremonious and democratic the 
practical basis of politics becomes, the more striking and valuable is 
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the idealism and supernaturalism of this solemnity. In 1689 
any changes in a Whig direction would have been jealously resented 
by a sore and uneasy churchmanship. Sancroft’s evisceration of the 
prayers remained, but such new departures as were made were on the 
whole improvements. The celebration of the Eucharist was of 
course restored ; and Compton, reverting, perhaps unconsciously, to 
Saxon and Frankish precedents, made it not the sequel to the 
coronation ceremonies but their organic framework, The hallowing 
of a king, like the consecration of a bishop, now comes between the 
Creed and the Offertory. The Litany, which till James the Second 
had (together with Veni Creator, Sursum corda, and the consecratory 
preface ‘It is very meet, right, etc.’) led up to the anointing, was 
in 1685 inserted at an earlier and meaningless point of the service. 
In 1689 it was made introductory to the Communion Service. The 
anointing was now deprived of all introduction save Veni Creator 
and a consecratory prayer. The latter, however, was unique in 
containing an explicit petition, ‘Regard, we beseech Thee, the 
supplications of Thy congrégation. Bless this Oyl,’ with a direction 
to the archbishop to lay his hand upon the Ampulla. Analogous 
words had in 1662 been introduced into the Baptismal Service to 
take the place of the preliminary hallowing of the water ordered in 
1549 and earlier; and it seems to me plain that Compton intended 
the new formula to be instead of the consecration of the Oil 
performed for Charles the First, Charles the Second, and James the 
Second on the morning of the coronation by the Chapter of West- 
minster, if any of its members was in episcopal orders; otherwise 
by the archbishop. In 1702 the petition ‘Bless this Oil’ dis- 
appeared, and one might imagine that Anne, with her High Church 
views, reverted to the preliminary office of benediction. But I do 
not know of any evidence that this was done. It seems there has 
been no separate consecration since the accession of the House of 
Hanover. On the other hand the direction for the manual act 
remains to this day ; and this may perhaps be regarded as sufficient 
for consecration. It is a matter about which Churchmen are 
naturally sensitive. It should be mentioned that Compton intro- 
duced an explicit statement of the grace sacramentally bestowed 
through the unction, viz. the sevenfold gift of the Holy Spirit. The 
places anointed were reduced to three—the head, the breast, and the 
palms. The delivery of the Ring and Sceptres, with Cross and 
Dove, henceforth preceded the crowning; but after all these investi- 
tures, and before the inthronisation, was introduced a ceremony 
borrowed from the consecration of a bishop, the delivery of the Holy 
Bible, carried in the procession. Bale has a story of Edward the 
Sixth, when he saw Curtana and the Swords of Spiritual and 
Temporal Justice, asking for a fourth sword—the word of God, and 
Macaulay, Dean Stanley, and others write as though the presentation 
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of a Bible was from that time a coronation ceremony, omitted only 
by James the Second. The sole precedent for the 1689 use, one 
not likely to have been consciously imitated, was Cromwell’s ‘larg 
Bible richly guilt and boss’d.’ There was no mention in the 1689 
rabrick of the ‘ sacerdotal ornaments,’ viz. the colobium sindonis or 
albe, the supertunica or dalmatic, and the armill or stole, though 
these have always been worn, and the armill is mentioned in the 
Georgian orders, the supertunica in that of William the Fourth. 
The placing of these vestures on the Sovereign, like the Anointing, 
is screened from public view by a silk pall, held by four Knights of 
the Garter. In place of the King’s Vigil an early matin office was 
appointed in 1689. 
From the Revolution to William the Fourth, save that the prepara- 
tory matin office and the choice of a Sunday or holy day dropped out 
of the rubrick, the Coronation remained almost unaltered. That of 
George the Fourth was solemnised with a splendour which fascinated 
Sir Walter Scott. But ten years later the Reform agitation was at 
its height. The most prosaic of all our kings was on the throne. 
The Gothic and ecclesiastical feeling which was beginning to stir, 
that glamour of old romance which has ceased to move the cold and 
scientific antiquarianism of our day, was as yet unequal to stemming 
the flood of utilitarian liberalism. The T7imes spoke of the Corona- 
tion as a barbarous ceremony ‘ compounded of the worst dregs of 
popery and feudalism.’ Lord Grey wished the King to declare it un- 
suited to modern ideas, and William, under pressure from Archbishop 
Howley, only consented to be crowned as a concession to scrupulous 
consciences. The hard times called for public and private economy, 
and the cost of the Coronation was therefore struck down to a sixth 
of what was spent in 1821. Everything was abolished except the 
service in the Church. There was no assembling of the magnates of 
the reaim in Westminster Hall, no solemn carrying thither of the 
Regalia borne by the prebendaries in rich copes—though these are still 
worn—no great liturgical Procession of the Estates on a raised platform 
from the Hall to the Abbey, with standards flying, trumpets blowing, 
drums beating, and the richly vested choirs singing psalms and anti- 
phons. In the church itself there was no room for any but a short 
and huddled marshalling. The Banquet with all its splendour and 
picturesque chivalric services, the Champion and the rest, was swept 
away. In the service itself certain minor changes were made. The 
King, attired in,admiral’s uniform with trousers, was anointed only 
on the head and hands, Queen Adelaide only on the head. There 
was no girding with the sword, no houselling pall, or silk towel, held 
before their Majesties at the moment of Communion; the coif and 
linen gloves, the tissue hose, buskins and sandals disappeared. 
William the Fourth had vowed he would not kiss the consecrating 
prelates, and did not. Certain of the prayers were shortened, and a 
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few phrases watered down. The Low Church influences of the time 
were shown in the direction for Litany, Creed, Offertories and Gloria 
in Excelsis to be ‘read’ instead of ‘sung.’ The crown of St. Edward 
was not exchanged for the crown imperial (lying on St. Edward’s 
altar) at the end of the service, since that concluded the ceremonies. 
Seven years later the profoundly moving, but ill-managed and ill- 
rehearsed, Coronation of the sailor-king’s youthful Niece followed 
much the same lines, but there was a more extended procession to 
the Abbey. This street procession was meant as a kind of compensa- 
tion to the public for the abolished spectacles. Next June, for the 
first time since 1661, the Progress is to have a day to itself. Under 
modern conditions State carriages make a better show than a caval- 
cade, which would have to be extremely sumptuous and stately to avoid 
looking like acircus. The charming pageants and allegorical triumphs 
which are such delightful reading in the old chronicles will hardly 
be revived by the eminent artists who are to supervise our street 
decorations, and an extraordinary ‘on’ licence would be required for 
fountains running with sack and rhenish. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the recent tendency to turn State ceremonials into 
mere military displays will be departed from. Nothing can be more 
unmeaning or less spectacular than miles of inartistic modern 
uniforms blended with acres of crude-coloured bunting and cloth. 
The general hope that the parsimony and prose of William the 
Fourth’s churchwarden coronation will not be stereotyped as the 
model for days to come is likely to be realised. Those, too, who 
care for liturgical propriety are likely to be gratified with a service 
returning nearer to ancient models than any since the disfigurement 
of the coronation for James the Second. It will be a religious rite 
rather than a series of spectacles; the musical element will not be 
allowed to drown the service ; and the tendency to make the crowning 
rather than the anointing the central feature will be checked. And 
no effort is to be spared to produce a spacious and stately function 
which will do credit to England and to its Church in the eyes of the 
world, 
DouGLas MACLEANE. 





THE GENIUS OF SPAIN 


I 


WueEn I attempt to define to myself the special note or mark of the 
genius of Spain I am faced by contradictions. All nations, like 
individuals, must have the defects of their qualities, but both the 
qualities and the defects of the Spanish character are so emphatic, so 
various, at first sight so unrelated, that it is difficult indeed to fit them 
into any single formula, however simple, however complex. Whatever 
can be done by sheer force of genius or the impulse of some ardent 
passion, whether in the physical world or in the spiritual world, that 
a Spaniard has done. But in the aptitude or the inclination to 
organise practical life, or to furnish that basis of efficient mediocrity 
on which alone man’s progress is possible, Spain has always been 
hopelessly wanting; despots and monks have alone sometimes 
succeeded in obtaining a temporary factitious unity. In this respect 
Spain lies at the farthest possible remove from Germany, where 
plodding pliability, easily accepting the organisation of a strong arm, 
furnishes results which in the individual are inconspicuous but in the 
social body overwhelming. There is no end to the audacity or the 
variety of Spain’s achievements in the world. Spaniards and 
Portuguese penetrated to the furthest seas before any other nation ; 
to Spain, through her recognition and patronage of a Genoese 
adventurer, belongs the most stupendous discovery that Europe has 
ever made. Even in the sixteenth century, when England had no 
empire at all, Spain was in possession of a colonial empire which 
remained vaster than that of any other country even until the 
last century. In the spiritual world Spain can show names as 
great as those of Columbus, Hernan Cortes, and Vasco de Gama in 
the physical world: St. Teresa, Juan de la Cruz, Xavier, Loyola. 
There have been no great groups of Spanish novelists or painters, 
yet a Cervantes stands out as the author of the greatest and most 
popular novel that Europe has produced, and Velasquez now appears 
as perhaps the greatest painter of Europe. We are accustomed to 
say that the Spaniard has no genius for government. And yet no 
country has ever produced greater rulers, and at one period no 
country possessed better laws. The Spaniard Balbus was the first 
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barbarian who reached the Roman Consulship ; the Spaniard Trajan 
was the first barbarian elected emperor, while Hadrian was also a 
Spaniard and Marcus Aurelius was accounted one. So that, as has 
often been pointed out, Spaniards ruled the world during nearly 
the greater part of that period—from the death of Domitian 
to the accession of Commodus—which Gibbon declared to be the 
happiest in human history. Ata later period Aragon and Catalonia 
possessed extraordinary political and municipal freedom when 
England was still crushed beneath the mailed hand of the Normans. 
Against the English Alfred, Spain can place her Alfonso the Wise, 
and in the long roll of great queens Isabella must always be placed 
near the top.’ 

Thus a first glance at the history of Spain, and at the great 
figures Spain has given the world, reveals little but a perplexing 
series of glaring contrasts. On the one hand no country in Europe 
can produce such a series of magnificent achievements ; on the other 
hand we can nowhere find so prolonged a history of misrule and 
ineffectiveness and failure. From the days of Diodorus down to the 
present, Spaniards have impressed other nations by their courage 
and obstinate tenacity; yet of all the great countries of Europe 
Spain alene has allowed herself to be effaced from the map of the 
extra-European world. 

There is only one assertion that at the outset we can safely make 
concerning the genius of Spain. Its first characteristic is indi- 
vidualism. Its successes are due to fine personalities; its failures 
to the lack of concerted and organised action. Its contributions to 
the world have been the gifts of men who were mostly indifferent to 
the virtues of association and subordination, who were above all 
original persons, careless of their environment, daring to assert 
themselves. Spain, as one of her own children has said, is ‘ the land 
of holiness and of chivalry’; of all the manifestations of the human 
spirit there are none in which the personal qualities of the individual 
count for so much as the knight and the saint. 

Both the knight and the saint are really militant personages, and 
the Spaniard has been from the first a soldier. Even the Romans 
learnt lessons in the art of warfare from the most skilful and deter- 
mined enemy they had ever encountered ; the national hero of Spain, 
the Cid, was a soldier of fortune; and down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century Spanish infantry was unsurpassed in Europe. 
It is noteworthy that even so peaceful a profession as that of letters 
has in Spain been throughout associated either with the conduct of 
affairs or more usually with the profession of arms. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the examples which Spain offers of this unusual 

' It may be added, however, that neither Isabella nor Berengaria, the favourite 


heroine of Spain, was wholly Spanish ; Isabella combined two English Plantagenet 
strains with her Spanish blood, Berengaria was half English. 
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association, found even in the greatest of her writers, for Lope de 
Vega, who in mere amount wrote more than any Grub Street drudge, 
was a man whose chief interests were in life, and who was always 
ready to fight when called upon, while Cervantes was essentially a 
soldier, a battered veteran who wrote his books in the intervals of 
life. It is this characteristic more than any other which has given 
the chief impress to Spanish literature, its special qualities of swift, 
pungent, picturesque life, of vivid movement and intrigue, as well as 
its absence of self-consciousness, its carelessness of artistic perfection. 
The phenomenon can scarcely be met with elsewhere. All the great 
English poets, for instance, from Chaucer and Spenser onwards, have 
been dreamers, spectators of the world, vividly interested, indeed, but 
rarely—as in a slight degree Milton—themselves men of affairs, and 
never by preference soldiers. Sir Philip Sidney was a soldier, but he 
occupies only a small niche in English letters. Ben Jonson was 
once a soldier, but it was merely a youthful episode ; it was possibly 
the same with Chapman, who in some respects recalls the charac- 
teristics of Spain. And even if we turn to a southern country like 
Italy we find that the same holds good, and that from Dante to 
Carducci there has been no special connection between the sword 
and the pen. Casanova, certainly; reveals a passion for letters 
dominated by a still more ardent passion for life, but Casanova was 
aman of Spanish descent, indeed of most characteristically Spanish 


ancestry. The predominance in Spain of these special embodiments 
of independent originality, the knight and the saint—more precisely 
the soldier, the man of affairs, and the monk—is so complete that 
every distinguished Spanish writer, down to Valera, may fairly be 
included in one or the other category. 


II 


No doubt the fundamental independence and originality of the 
manifestations of Spanish genius are not wholly inexplicable. One 
naturally turns in the first place to examine the racial elements 
composing the Spanish people. But even here the path is far from 
clear, and though it is no longer necessary to adopt the hasty con- 
clusion of one baffled investigator who decided that the people of 
Spain had been dropped directly down from Heaven, it is only 
recently that any definite conclusions as to their origin have been 
generally accepted. 

In a study of the genius of France I have elsewhere shown that 
every province of that country has an intellectual character of its 
own, and that when we examine French history and apportion the 
great men of the country to their proper districts, a vast mass of 
complex phenomena falls into harmonious order. At the first glance 
we should expect to find the same spiritual diversity in the provinces 
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of Spain as we find in those of France. The obvious differences in 
the ancient kingdoms of Spain are so marked, and their politica} 
histories so distinct, that we look for something radically different in 
the temperament of their peoples as manifested in their men of 
genius. For the most part, however, it seems to me that we shall 
look in vain. We find, speaking generally, that religious fervour is 
predominant in Castile, practical initiative and commercial aptitude 
in Aragon and Catalonia, that Galicia and the other northern pro- 
vinces ,produce manual workers, while Andalusia and the other 
southern provinces are marked by a love of the arts. But the dis- 
tinctions between Norman and Provencal, Breton and Gascon, are far 
more radical. And when we come to map out Spanish men of genius 
(as I have before mapped out French men of genius) according to 
their places of racial origin, the discrepancies are everywhere con- 
spicuous. It is not obvious why the Cid should come from the 
north-east, the Great Captain from the south-west, why Martial 
should come from the south-east, and Campoamor—the chief Spanish 
poet of recent days, with a method of art and an attitude towards art 
resembling that of Martial after an interval of two thousand years— 
from the north-west.? Nor, so far as I can see, have the great men 
of any Spanish province characters so distinct as in Great Britain 
mark off the finest men of Wales from those of the Lowlands, or the 
Cornish from the East Anglians. 

The primitive population of Spain, as far back as we can go, was 
mainly Iberian. Who the Iberians were is a problem that long 
perplexed anthropologists. The early investigations of a great an- 
thropological pioneer, Broca, as well as those of Thurnam, followed by 
the more recent researches of Cartailhac, Siret, and Sergi, have in the 
main settled this problem. It is fairly clear that the Iberians 
formed part of a great Mediterranean race which reached Spain from 
Africa—possibly, as Sergi believes, having their original home in 
north-east Africa—where they may still be seen in their purest form, 
by the ancients called Libyans, by the moderns Kabyles and Berbers. 
This race gradually over-spread all the coast of the Mediterranean 
and in the north-west extended even into Britain in days previous 
to the arrival of the Celts. Spain as the nearest country to Africa 
became the special European seat of the Eurafrican race and has 
remained so to the present day, the Basques in their isolated fast- 
nesses, as is now generally recognised, having best preserved, though 
still with much modification, the primitive Iberian traits. The 
Celts came at a later date, chiefly to the northern and north-western 
coast, forming a fringe to the Iberian population, and the Cartha- 
ginians, preceded by the Pheenicians, formed a similar fringe along 

2 How native to the whole Spanish people is Martial’s epigrarm, Campoamor’s 


humorada, we may find evidence in the abundance of popular single stanza poems 
of which various delightful collections have been made. 
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the south and south-western coast. With this southern fringe the 
Romans mingled their civilisation; and then the Visigoths pene- 
trated to the centre of the country and ruled it for many centuries, 
to be driven to the north of the peninsula, together with all the most 
unyielding elements of the population, by the irresistible Arabs and 
Berbers who developed in the southern half of the country the most 
exquisite civilisation that Islam has ever attained. Then after five 
centuries the northern element of the population rolled back with 
renewed energy to overlay and expel the Mohammedan population. 
From that time there have been no new immigrations, and so far as 
the composition of the race has been altered it has been by the more 
unfortunate methods of banishment, emigration, and destruction. 
An interesting and probably very significant point about the im- 
migrations is that they were largely constituted by similar elements. 
Cut off on every other side by the Atlantic and the Pyrenees, Spain 
was chiefly open on the Mediterranean side, and every immigration 
on tnis side, probably even to some extent that of the Romans, was 
mainly composed of some branch, usually African, of the same Medi- 
terranean race. Only the Celts and the Goths brought in new 
elements, which, however, have failed to modify greatly the general 
character of the race. The recent researches of anthropologists have 
shown that the physical characters of the Spanish population reveal a 
degree of fusion and uniformity which renders them perhaps the purest 
race in Europe. The absence of fundamental diversity in the racial 
characteristics of the several provinces, and possibly the general 
lack of pliability in the whole nation, may be explained by this 
uniformity of constitution. Both by its physical features and also 
by the race and temper of its population, Spain is, then, far more 
than any other European country African in character. I see 
curious evidence of the affinity between Africa and Spain in the 
resemblance in literary spirit between the Latin African writers and 
Spanish writers. Nowhere but in St, Augustine and Tertullian, the 
most typically African authors, can we find the torrid emotional 
fervour, the inflexible ethical independence, dominating all other 
elements of character, which we so often find in the men of Spain. 
This moral element, this peculiar independence, sometimes 
coarsely fibred, more often finely fibred, seems the predominant 
element of the Spanish mind. The Spanish are not a great artistic 
race like the French or the North Italians, in spite of isolated achieve- 
ments in painting and architecture; still less are they a race of 
abstract thinkers and philosophers, like the southern Italians or the 
Bretons: not one of the pure thinkers of Europe has been a 
Spaniard ; not one of the great discoveries in science has been made 
in Spain*; the Spanish are not even, in the strict sense, an emotional 
* At the present time there is not one Spanish man of science, except Ramon y 
Cajal, the histologist, whose work is followed by the scientific world in general. 
Vou, LI—No. 303 3D 
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people like the Germans, and the large emancipating emotional 
personalities, of whom Luther is the supreme type, are not produced 
by Spain, whose Luther was a Loyola. But to a greater extent 
even than England, Spain is the land of character, of originality, of 
independence. Character and conduct, alike on the grave and the 
comic sides, from the subtleties of the theologians to the gusto of 
the picaresque novelists, have ever occupied the Spaniard in a 
peculiar degree. Ina people more than any other impelled to become 
the prey of their instincts and passions—by no means always 
ignoble instincts and passions—conduct and character become matters 
of more vivid interest than they can ever be to a tamer race. One may 
note the tendency to sententiousness which characterises this serious 
and laconic people; no country is so rich in proverbial wisdom. 
Nor is it by accident that the greatest and most typical of European 
moralists is Seneca of Cordova. 

Although at the first glance the statement may seem paradoxical, 
it is probable that in this racial tendency to moral fervour we may 
really find the ultimate basis of the chief defect in the Spanish 
character. Sweet-natured, generous, affectionate, faithful, as the 
Spanish man or woman can be in personal relationships, that in- 
flexibility of fibre which is the virtue and quality of the race at 
its best easily becomes cruelty. Indifference to the sufferings of 
animals seems natural to Spaniards (except perhaps the Basques), 
though to a far less extent than to the Moors. The bull-fight, 
though not originally a Spanish institution but apparently the 
medieval development of Moorish boar-baiting, is certainly a true 
expression of the people, and though it would be unjust to say that 
the attraction of the bull-fight is its cruelty, it remains true that a 
people more sensitive to the infliction o pain could not so long have 
tolerated a sport in which the infliction of pain is at all events more 
obvious, if not greater, than in the hunting of foxes or the shooting 
of pheasants. But when we talk of Spanish cruelty we must always 
remember that a Spaniard can be at least as cruel to himself as he 
is to others. The Spaniard has ever been ready to apply the lash 
to others, remorselessly. but never more remorselessly than he has 
applied it to himself. He is only indifferent to the pain of others 
because he is indifferent to his own pain. Even Strabo noted this 
aspect of Spanish cruelty; Spanish mothers, he says, slay their 
children rather than that they should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and he tells how certain Spaniards when taken prisoners by 
the Romans, and affixed to the cross, still chanted songs of triumph. 
One may perhaps say that it is on the side of its austerity that 
Catholicism has appealed so strongly to Spaniards ; Spain was always 
antagonistic to the domination of Rome, but it was Spain that 
created the counter-Reformation, and saved the Church. It was in 
Spain that the celibacy of the secular clergy was first declared, a 
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century before it was accepted by the rest of the Christian world. 
One may recall that the first Christians who were willing to die 
at the hands of the Church for fidelity to unorthodox opinions, as 
well as the Churchmen who slew them, were alike Spaniards. At 
a later date the early Inquisitors were themselves martyrs; and the 
violent excesses of a Torquemada and a Lucero were the acts of men 
who had no brutal thirst of blood, but who naturally and habitually 
subordinated the infliction of pain to the achievement of their fervid 
and narrow ideals. The atrocities of the Inquisition, committed on 
Jew and Moor and heretic, become intelligible when we remember 
that from the days of Saguntum and Numantia unto our own time, 
the Spaniard has never been surpassed in the capacity for facing 
calmly and deliberately every form of suffering and death. Nietzsche 
has preached to a sceptical generation the ennobling virtues that are 
born of hardness and pain, but that is a lesson that the Spaniard has 
at no time needed to learn. 


Ill 


Not only are the characteristics of the Spanish people, however 
superficially various, fundamentally the same from Biscay and 
Asturias to Andalusia and Catalonia, but they have remained the same 
from the beginning of history. It happens that this opinion is not 
incapable of verification. When the traveller to-day enters Spain 
he will, for example, observe that the favourite colour for dresses is 
black, that the men wear cloaks, while the women are fond of em- 
broidered shawls, their national headdress also being a mantilla 
eoquettishly shading the face, while the hair is done in certain 
peculiar fashions, especially in an elevated structure. He would 
also observe that they are fond of the flesh of the goat, that they 
use oil instead of butter, that they drink water and are extremely 
frugal and temperate. He might note that the women till the soil and 
that it is common for two people to ride on one horse. He would be 
struck by the confidence with which the maimed beggars rely on the 
passer for charity. He would find the inhabitants sometimes urbane, 
sometimes with a certain ruggedness of character, always brave. And 
he would find that while not avoiding necessary labour they are very 
disinclined to unnecessary labour. Now every one of these observa- 
tions, literally true to-day of the manners and morals of the Spanish 
people, was made 2,000 years ago by a famous Greek traveller who 
wrote before the Christian era. If Strabo returned to life to revise 
his Geography, there is probably no part of it which would need so 
little change as the book on Spain.‘ What ancient writers have told 

* Even when the facts have changed their form we may still trace a continuity 


of tradition. It was customary in Strabo’s time for men to be put to death by 
stoning; it is still common to see dogs so put to death. Strabo tells us that the 
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us about Britain is almost wholly meaningless as regards the British 
to-day; in what they have told us of France and Germany we 
discern a resemblance to the general temper and character of the 
people still inhabiting those countries. But in what has come down 
to us concerning Spain we recognise the very accent and gesture of 
the modern Spaniard, just as the statue of the Gaditanian dancing 
girl in the Museum at Naples presents the precise pose of the 
modern Spanish dancer. The bull-ring and the Church have 
indeed been added to Spanish institutions, but they have only been 
grafted on to more ancient habits of the people. 

We realise the singular persistence of the Spanish genius if we 
trace the history of a single district. We could not take a better 
example than Cordova. Even the names of cities seem to have 
changed less in Spain than elsewhere, and Cordova still retains the 
name by which it has always been known. Before the Christian 
era the civilisation of which Cordova is the centre was so ancient that 
Strabo tells us it was thought to possess laws and poems not less than 
six thousand years old. In any case the inhabitants of the fertile 
valley of the Guadalquivir, always famed for its olives, were even then 
regarded as the most polished and urbane people of Spain, and such 
qualities are the surest index of an ancient civilisation. The first 
important Roman settlement was at Cordova, and from the time that we 
first begin to trace its history definitely it has never ceased to produce 
great men. The first of these—as also the first great Latin author of 
non-Italian origin—was the elder Seneca, as man and as writer a 
representative of that mixture of sternness and humour which marked 
alike the early Roman and the Spaniard, as also, it may be added, 
in later times the English and the Lowland Scotch. The traditions 
of Cordova were carried on by the younger Seneca and by Lucan, 
who with much foreign rhetoric exhibits in full development the 
arrogant and perfervid independence of the Spanish temper; the 
sentiment of the well-known line: 


Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni, 


represents an attitude which has always been peculiarly Spanish. 
The establishment of Christianity in no way affected the intellectual 
position of Cordova, and in the days of Athanasius and Constantine, 
the greatest of Western ecclesiastics was no Italian, but Hosius, Bishop 
of Cordova. The Moslems came, but Cordova only flourished the 
more, and in the fourth century was the most civilised and the most 
magnificent city in Europe. Almanzor, the greatest statesman and 
general of Mohammedan Spain, began life as a poor student of 
Cordova; Ziriab, the most accomplished dilettante and Epicurean of 


Iberians thought the Romans mad because they walked for mere pleasure; the 
same observation to-day is made by many southern peoples, beside the Spanish, 
concerning the English. 
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the medizval world, also belonged to a city equally pre-eminent in 
the arts of war and of peace. In its famous mosque Cordova pos- 
sessed a temple which even now is only exceeded in size, though 
searcely in interest, by St. Peter’s. Before the institution of univer- 
sities Cordova was the chief centre of European learning, and Albu- 
casis, Abenzoar, Al Hazen were the chief scientific luminaries of their 
time, while it was a Cordovan of distinguished Cordovan family, 
Averroés, who by introducing Aristotle to the modern world led to 
the revival of learning in Europe. When Cordova again became 
Christian it played a smaller part in the world but never ceased to 
be a great city. Gonsalvo, ‘the great Captain,’ one of the glories of 
Spain and of Europe in the fifteenth century, was of old Cordovan 
family. Even to the present Cordova has maintained its reputation, 
as a city to be born in, and Valera, the best novelist and the finest 
prose-writer of modern Spain, is a son of Cordova. To-day as we 
wander through the ever-delightful streets of the ancient city we are 
far from conscious of the gloom that broods over the dead cities of 
Europe ; the grass may grow on the streets that were first in Europe 
to be paved, but we everywhere feel the presence of a race of uncon- 
querable fibre. It is a climate of extremes, like that of Florence, 
and the men of Cordova and the men of Florence alike possess a 
peculiar intellectual energy, separating them, as an elect people, from 
their fellows. But while the energy of Florence has been mainly 


compressed into a few centuries, that of Cordova has been spread over 
& period that cannot be measured. 


IV 


What is the cause of the sudden extinction of all the finest intel- 
lectual elements in a civilisation that flourished during so vast a 
period? Before we attempt to answer that question we have to go 
beyond the characteristics of the Spanish people and to consider the 
special conditions under which the nation has evolved. 

A fact which seems of the most fateful significance in the history 
of Spain is the ultimate domination of Castile. When at the end of 
the fifteenth century the masterful, fervent, bigoted Isabella united 
Aragon to Castile and drove the Moslems of Granada out of the 
country, she at once laid the foundations of Spain as a great power in 
the world and insured its speedy overthrow. A country that is 
dominated by its most central region is sure to be badly dominated. 
The centre may possibly contain the strongest race, but it will 
certainly be unprogressive and conservative to a dangerous extent. 
In the centre the race will be most homogeneous, with least of that 
pliability tending to civilisation which comes from a fine blending of 
races, and the centre is necessarily more impregnable to external 
influences. If we could imagine France dominated by the pure and 
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unprogressive Celts of Auvergne we should have to picture a wholly 
different France. Peter the Great knew well what he was about 
when he transferred the capital of Russia from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg; and it: may be doubted whether the domination cf the German 
Empire by its most remote and least civilised region will eventually 
prove an unmixed advantage. There can be little doubt that the 
pre-eminence of Castile has exerted an unhappy influence on Spain. 
The special inflexibility and fervour of the Spanish people is more 
unmixed in Castile than elsewhere ; in Castile also there was a con- 
flict between the ruling classes and the people, who, while marked by 
more excellent qualities than their rulers have usually possessed, 
have seldom shewn_any desire or aptitude te take the reins into their 
own hands. Their activities have chiefly run into religious or 
literary channels, and how great a race they were in temper and 
capacity we may be content to find witness in the tongue they 
fashioned, a speech which for the special qualities of strength and 
beauty can only be equalled by English among the living tongues of 
Europe. As a people they deserved the highest admiration ; as 
rulers they were utterly unfit to govern an empire. That intense 
racial fervour, which in the spiritual sphere produced results we 
may sometimes admire and sometimes deplore, when turned into a 
practical direction produced only the gloomiest and most suicidal 
results, 

Until the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, the history of Spain, 
though sanguinary and confusing, is on the whole cheerful and 
certainly picturesque, full of freedom and fine energy, of variegated 
activities in every field. From the sixteenth century onward it is a 
record of intense and unrelieved gloom. It was no doubt the in- 
fluence of Isabella, perhaps the most masterful and powerful woman 
who ever sat on a throne—in harmony with her wily and rapacious 
husband, Ferdinand—that finally moulded the temper of Spain, 
such as it existed when the first great world-power of the modern 
world, such as we now know it in its decay. Without Isabella there 
would have been no Ximenez and no Torquemada; without the pro- 
tection afforded by her great: personal character and wifely devotion 
Ferdinand could not have corrupted the Spanish spirit so safely and 
so thoroughly. Up to the end of the fifteenth century Spain had for 
2,000 years been a land of great men, it had never been a great 
nation. Even under the rule of wiser kings and better laws than were 
elsewhere to be found in Europe, the people had preserved a sturdy 
distrust both of kings and laws. The task that was too great even 
for Alfonso the Wise was accomplished by the quiet, beautiful, in- 
flexible, remorseless girl who once and for all dominated the firm 
and stubborn men of Spain; henceforth they were chained to the 
car of a great state, obedient to the crack of the whip. But that 
result was attained not only at terrible ultimate cost, but with an 
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effort that would have been impossible to monarchs Jess bigoted than 
Isabella, less greedy and unscrupulous than Ferdinand. These 
qualities were required not only to build up the financial prosperity 
of United Spain, but to wield the fearful instrument of the Inquisi- 
tion, by which, above all, Spain was moulded into a homogeneous 
whole, a great State without great men. Hitherto Spaniards had 
been the least intolerant of peoples; not only were they natively 
opposed to any interference with individual freedom, but intercourse 
with the cultured Moors had made bigotry difficult, and Spain had 
taken no part in the Crusades. The Inquisition met at first with 
opposition from clergy and laity alike, and not a few early Inquisitors 
were slain or grievously injured. Torquemada only became possible 
in Spain because the religious Isabella and the greedy Ferdinand 
saw in the Inquisition a marvellous device for the double purpose of 
exterminating the heretic and appropriating his gold. So, in spite 
of all pledges, in spite of the Pope himself, it was set up throughout 
the kingdom. A great Inquisitor cannot, however, be manufactured 
by royal mandate, and just as there is something in the Spanish 
character which makes the bull-fight, though not originally Spanish, 
the most characteristic of Spanish institutions, so we can see how, 
when once his humanity and independence had been crushed, the 
terrible fervour and inflexibility of the Castilian, that power of 
ferocious concentration on a single aim, lent itself peculiarly to the 
skilful and thorough manipulation of this awful instrument. It has 
often been pointed out, and it is needless here to repeat, how the 
Spanish character was modified by the Inquisition, not merely by 
the direct elimination of the most independent elements of the 
population, such as at a later date the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes effected for the spiritual impoverishment of France, but by 
the modification of traditions. On the one hand bigotry, greed, 
bribery, indolence became habits of the governing class, parasitism 
and vervility habits of the governed classes ;° on the other hand, the 
reserve and gloom, of which the germs lay in the Spanish character 
from the first, were intensified in days when the only sure way to be 
a free man—and that open to but few—was to become oneself a 
familiar of the Holy Office. Thus was formed the typical Spanish 
don of the seventeenth century, well known throughout Europe. 
The free-thinking, free-speaking, free-acting Cid had always been 
the national hero of Spain; henceforth the Cid had no more 
relation to Spanish life than Robin Hood to English life. The last 
great Spaniard in practical affairs belonging to old Spain was 


5 Salillas, the ablest of Spanish criminal sociologists, in his instructive book, 
Hampa, has lately shown how radically parasitism is rooted in the national character, 
and how truly and significantly this is illustrated in picaresque literature. But it 
can scarcely be said that we tind much of this characteristic until the sixteenth 
century, 
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Gonsalvo, the ‘Gran Capitan,’ a great soldier, a great diplomatist, a 
great gentleman ; and even he was not wholly untouched at the last 
by the methods of his master, Ferdinand. From that time it was 
not in life but in art, in novels, in drama, in poetry, in painting— 
and sometimes in religion—that Spain could claim any unmixed 
reverence, Cervantes, Calderon, Lope de Vega, and Velasquez nobly 
filled the seventeenth century, together with a group of great re- 
ligious mystics, above all, St. Teresa, the chief of European woman 
saints, Since they died Spain has not given the world one manifes- 
tation of supreme original genius in any field. 

The final seal of Ferdinand and Isabella was stamped upon Spain 
when their achievements in unifying the country, establishing the 
Inquisition and extinguishing the Moslem civilisation of Granada 
culminated in the expedition of Columbus. It was only with reluc- 
tance that Isabella could be persuaded to consent to that expedition ; 
she might have divined that she was signing the ultimate fate of 
Spain. Possibly if the new world could have been left in the capable 
hands of Columbus the result might have been different. But the 
newly inaugurated order of things, by which the world was regarded 
as the prey of rulers, parasites, and friars, was in the first flush of its 
success. Those colonial methods were inaugurated which only 
ended yesterday in the Philippines. The new world was pillaged of 
its wealth, and its population was left to the tender mercies of friars 
and cut-throats. The home country, already undergoing a slow pro- 
cess of depopulation through the sanguinary violence of its history 
from the time of the Romans onward, was drained of its men and its 
energy. Three centuries later, as we know, the rule of Spain was as 
extinct in the new world as its genius was in the old world. 


Vv 


Although it may seem an extravagant assertion that the genius 
of Spain was extinguished in the seventeenth century, we may fairly 
claim to measure Spain by the standard she has herself set. From 
the days of Seneca and Martial to the days of Cervantes and Velas- 
quez, a period of two thousand years, the great men of Spain were 
the great men of the civilised world. That has never been so since. 
Spain has produced noble and admirable figures, but they have seldom 
or never possessed fundamental originality or executive effectiveness. 
If we look around at the most conspicuous representatives of Spain 
to-day in literature and art we find none who will stand examination 
by international standards. Castelar exhibited something of the 
nobility and independence of old-world Spain, but with nothing of 
its aboriginal force ; in literature the much admired Nuiiez de Arce 
is only an ambitious and well-intentioned rhetorician; Echegaray, 
the dramatist, is an accomplished adapter of foreign methods and 
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ideas ; Valdes and Emilia Pardo Bazan, the novelists, are disciples 
ef varying French schools ; the success of Coloma is merely a success 
of seandal. Even Campoamor, no doubt the best of recent poets, 
while genuinely Spanish in his laconic art, has but followed tamely 
where Martial led; and Valera, the most accomplished novelist and 
the best writer of the day, would lose his pre-eminence with his 
nationality ; imagine him transferred to Paris, and, except in that 
special charm which comes from a knowledge of life and of affairs, he 
would scarcely rank higher than Anatole France. In other forms of 
art Spaniards have deserted their own country for lands of more 
flourishing culture; Diaz, the chief of Spanish nineteenth-century 
painters, had even the good fortune to be born in France and belongs 
to.the French school, in which school, more recently, Gandara has 
been content to merge his own exquisite and truly Spanish art. 

We too often forget, however, that the genius of a nation is not 
always concentrated in great personalities of unique intellectual 
pre-eminence. It often happens, and perhaps especially so in the 
oldest civilisations, that the tree dies at the head, that a general 
population exhibits personal qualities that have ceased to become 
conspicuous either in its social or its intellectual aristocracy. In its 
disintegration the diffused spirit of a people may still be noble and 
beautiful. Even on the physical side this is often manifest. I may 
recall the contrast which strikes the traveller in Russia and in Poland. 
Russia, a young country with an immense future, is a land of strong 
personalities dominating a vast population of patient, ugly, unkempt 
peasants, who are still mainly barbarians. In Poland, a country of 
ancient civilisation, where the political and intellectual aristocracy 
are crushed or decayed, an instinctive culture is the inheritance of 
the whole people ; even your waiter at Warsaw has an air of nobility, 
and the market girls in the Bramah Zelaj have the gracious beauty 
and bearing of court ladies. In the same way, if we wish to learn 
to know Spain to-day, it is useless to read the cable messages of 
newspaper correspondents at Madrid, or even to study modern 
Spanish literature ; it is necessary to live among the people them- 
selves, who are alone to-day the more or less inarticulate exponents 
of the genius of Spain. 

I have already pointed out how, even in such minute peculiarities 
as those of costume, usually so fleeting, the Spaniards of to-day 
resemble the Spaniards who lived before the Christian era. It is 
one of the results of this racial conservatism, that of all European 
countries except Russia—which has not yet emerged from those ages 
—Spain alone presents to us something of the aspect of the Middle 
Ages. The piety of Spain is medieval ; in the cathedral of Saragossa 
the unaffected dramatic attitudes of the ecstatic worshippers belong 
to a time when the religious attitude was natural to all men. Not 
less medieval it seemed when, within the walls of the Troitsa 
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monastery of Central Russia, I noted the peasants on a great feast 
day crowding into the church as into their own homes, to rest and 
talk and eat. In the modern world men and women have learnt to 
fear both God and their neighbours, and march into their sacred 
temples with such decent, self-conscious uniformity, that a church 
nowadays is the last place in which a lover of human nature would 
seek to observe his fellows. It is such points as these that indicate 
the profound but subtle difference in the atmosphere to which in 
Spain, as in Russia, we are brought back. As in sacred so in secular 
things, Spain clings to the old ways. Everywhere one may see the 
signs of British and, more especially of late years, Belgian enterprise 
and industry in Spain, but of Spanish rarely indeed. The Italians 
have become showmen and restaurant keepers and waiters, to exploit 
their country as a comfortable and well-kept museum of antiquities. 
The Spaniard, neither anxious to attract nor to repel the foreigner, 
calmly maintains his ancient traditions, and in his manners and 
customs we may still read those generous and chivalric traits which 
delight us in medizval Spain. 

In the modern world as we know it to-day, and above all in the 
English-speaking world, there is nothing that seems to the great 
mass of the population so worthy of pursuit and so satisfactory as a 
standard of progress, as the cultivation of commerce, education and 
politics. Among the common people of Spain these things are dead 
or have never existed. Commerce, except in Catalonia, is treated 
with indifference or contempt ; education is so neglected that in no 
European country is there so large a proportion of individuals who 
can neither read nor write; while the experience of many centuries 
has shown the people the futility of politics, and there is no motive 
power to renovate political life as some other countries have been 
renovated in the past century ; Greece and Italy had political 
independence and unity to fight for; Germany was stirred by a great 
crisis and the genius of.a few strong men; there are none of these 
things in Spain, and a modern Spanish revolution is but a fresh 
shuffle of the same worn old cards; the only political activity which 
really arouses any enthusiasm among the masses is, not socialism, 
but, in accordance with the fundamentally free and independent 
temper of the people, a kind of moderate anarchism. The splendid 
energy of the Spaniards of old in war and in religion has passed away 
without giving place to any enthusiasm for the aims which impassion 
the modern world. Thus, for instance, Malaga might be one of the 
greatest ports of the Mediterranean and one of the chief health-resorts 
of Europe. But although it is as old as the Phoenicians and still 
bears the same ancient name, its harbour works were only completed 
yesterday, when trade was already falling into other channels, and 
even to-day it has scarcely taken a single step to attract the health- 
seeker to its perpetual warmth and sunshine. The Spaniard is 
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content to live leisurely on the traditions of a great past, or the hopes 
of an infinite matiana. . 

When we live with the Spaniard, however, we learn to recognise 
that the modern method of compressing the maximum of feverich 
haste into the day’s work—“‘and for life’s sake losing the reasons for 
living ’——-is perhaps less wholly desirable than we have sometimes 
imagined. There is no need to haste after wealth in a land where 
men are agreed that poverty is not contemptible, and that the best 
things cannot be bought for money. The only worthy social end 
that can be reached by money is democratic equality, and that has 
already been attained more perfectly in Spain than in any newer 
civilisation is even conceivable. There is no new country where 
equality of social intercourse, courtesy, and sympathy are more 
general among all classes of the population, and where the habits of 
an instinctive fine breeding may be found even among the poorest. 
The sense of personal dignity and consideration for others have 
already bought all that the mirage of wealth only promises. Again, 
while the absence of education is doubtless a real loss—and certainly 
to those who measure the civilisation of a country by the magnitude 
of its newspaper press Spain must indeed be contemptible—it is a 
vast mistake to suppose that there is no education in Spain. The 
traditions of the old civilisation diffused throughout the country 
constitute an atmosphere in which every boy or girl grows up 
naturally and which cannot by any effort be produced in the most 
vigorous and progressive of newer and cruder civilisations. The 
woman who can with difficulty write her name shows an unfailing 
instinct where the essentials of good breeding are concerned ; the 
fine-fibred toreador, brutal as his occupation may seem to us, need 
fear no comparison either in physical or mental qualities with the 
athlete of the English-speaking world. That hideous laugh which 
rings out in the night air of London—as pathetic in its reckless 
vacuity as any cry of sorrow—is never heard in the lowest quarter of 
any Spanish city, not because there is no mirth there, or any forced 
restraint, but because the gracious traditions of an old civilisation 
are part of the lives of the commonest people. Thus it is that in 
Spain, unlike those centres in which civilisation has ripened too 
quickly, vulgarity and prudery are alike absent. We have indeed 
left behind our own civilisation and the virtues that belong to it: 
but we have entered another civilisation in which virtues that we 
vainly and ineffectively strive after are the common possession of the 
common people. 


VI 


It is usually the women of the country who present most clearly 
its fundamental racial character. Certainly it is so in Spain; and 
whatever the reputation of Spain in other respects Spanish women at 
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all events have never lacked fervent admirers. Even here, however, 
the admiration of the foreigner has more often been remarkable for 
its enthusiasm than for its insight. Far from being the gaily dressed 
beauty who raises her skirts and ostentatiously flirts behind her fan, 
the typical daughter of Spain is grave, quiet, unfailingly dignified, 
simple and home-loving, singularly affectionate in her domestic 
relationships. Passionate she can doubtless be, but passion to a 
Spanish woman is a matter of life and death, far too serious a 
matter to be played with, and flirting is unknown to her. That is 
the secret of that simple, direct bearing and speech of the Spanish 
woman, so free from the embarrassing consciousness of sex, which 
renders a Spanish woman so charming, with a charm in this and in 
many other respects so unlike that of the Frenchwoman ; and the 
poorest of Spanish women, however gracious she may be, has no 
difficulty in conveying an assurance of the fact that she belongs to 
herself. The saying of Pope that ‘most women have no character 
at all’ would at all events not have suggested itself in Spain, where 
the sense of almost self-sufficing self-possession seems to be the rule 
among the women of the ordinary population, who often retain both 
vitality and charm of manner into old age. There is no class of the 
population of whom this \is not true, perhaps least of all that class 
(on the verge of gipsydom) which still keeps up the dances of old 
Spain for the joy of an ever smaller circle. Abroad, the dances of 
Spain are transformed by the original skill of an Otero or a Carmen- 
cita (Guerrero being the splendid exception); at home they are 
attenuated in polite society, rendered common-place in cafés- 
chantants, suppressed in their favourite haunts by the unregarding 
Spaniard. In Seville nearly every home of real native dancing is now 
closed ; in Malaga you may think you know everything, and yet 
never see or hear of the Chinitas, with its malodorous approach, with 
the strange old-world picture it presents within, such as one sees in 
seventeenth-century Dutch paintings. Here one may sometimes 
witness the best performances in Spain. The dancers sit in a row at 
the back of the stage, the guitarrist sits in front, and one by one, or 
‘two by two, the dancers come forward, in their exquisite dresses, the 
beautiful Manila shawl and the skirt that reaches the ankles, like 
great beautiful butterflies, as they sway and bend and curve in those 
slow solemn movements which mark the most characteristic Spanish 
dances. In the near East a dance is a rhythm of the body alone, in 
the far East dancing is all done with the arms, in the North with the 
legs. The most ancient and famous art of dancing in the Western 


* It is common outside Spain to hear the Spaniard, and especially the Spanish 
woman, spoken of as lacking the virtues both of sincerity and cleanliness. This is 
for the most part the reverse of the truth. It may perhaps, be accounted for by the 
general belief of the northerner that the southerner is false, and, as regards cleanli- 
wess, by national differences in sanitary and other habits. 
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world is a rhythmic and harmonious motion of the whole person, a 
motion in which body and limbs, even head and eyes, all play their 
measured part. It is this above all that marks the dances of Spain 
as attaining the highest point which the poetry of movement has 
ever reached. Even when the dance becomes, as in its essence it 
often really is, the conventionalised physical expression of the most 
profound emotion of human passion, it never loses its reserve or 
dignity in its added intensity of meaning, nor passes beyond the 
bounds of art. It is Spain alone which justifies the saying of 
Nietzsche, that dancing is the highest symbol of perfected human 
activity. 

Every dance-tune in Spain may be a song-tune, and when the 
dance passes into a song, and we hear that soul-stirring extra- 
ordinary chant that is partly Moorish, partly gipsy, wholly Spanish, 
we begin to understand why its dancing is so peculiarly attractive to 
all those who are held by the fascination of Spain. In this dying and 
neglected art we reach the last stronghold in which the spirit of the 
race has entrenched itself. Dancing is the final embodiment of the- 
genius of Spain, the epitome of its great and sorrowful history. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS, 
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THE CASE FOR HOSPITAL NURSES 


I 


In the April number of the Nineteenth Century and After there 
appeared an exceedingly unfair article against hospital nurses, written 
by Miss M. F. Johnston. 

The article is headed ‘The Case against Hospital Nurses,’ but 
almost the whole article is an attack on them in their capacity of 
private nurses. That part of the article which treats of hospitals 
shows so much strange ignorance that it carries its own refutation 
to anyone who knows about them, and I deal with it first. 

I have searched in vain to discover what experience Miss Johnston 
has had with nurses. Every word of her article Jeads me to believe 
that she has had none at all with hospital and a very specially 
unfortunate one with private nurses. 

I claim to be able to speak of nurses collectively and individually 
with some knowledge, and I only allude to myself, and ask pardon 
for doing so, with the view of showing that [ have an experience 
which ought, at least, to get me a hearing. 

For twelve years I have been very closely, I had almost said daily, 
working at hospitals. I happen at the moment to be on the com- 
mittee of three hospitals, and of these the ‘ London’ has 500 nurses, 
of whom 100 are on the private staff, and the ‘ Poplar’ has thirty. I 
am also on the Council of the ‘ Queen’s Jubilee Nurses,’ with its 1,000 
nurses working in all parts of the United Kingdom ; so I ask that 
what I write may, at any rate, have the same attention shown to it 
that has been shown to Miss Johnston’s unfortunate diatribe. 

The comments on the training given in hospitals put into 
kinder language than Miss Johnston has used are, that the hours 
are so long and work so hard that nurses cannot do more than learn 
the technical side of their work, if they do not break down altogether ; 
that the treatment they receive is harsh if not brutal ; that under such 
conditions their characters not only do not develop, but deteriorate ; 
that nobody cares if they do deteriorate, nobody caring about 
the personal character of the nurses provided they do their work ; 
and lastly, that there is no one responsible for the nurse’s efficiency 
when her apprenticeship is over. 
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Such is the case to be answered so far as hospitals are concerned. 
I admit that the hours of nurses are long both in hospitals and when 
nursing private patients. But it would indeed increase the cost, 
and, according to Miss Johnston, the curse, of an illness if we had to 
engage three nurses instead of two to divide the twenty-four hours of 
the day and night between them. 

A twelve hours’ working day or night, however, sounds to some 
extent worse than it is. While ‘on duty’ nurses must be at hand 
to attend to any needs that may arise, but they are not working all 
the time in the sense that a factory hand is. The rough work of the 
wards is, moreover, done by wardmaids, and so is the heavy part 
of the fetching and carrying. 

No one who has any knowledge of the working of hospitals 
throughout the country is ignorant of the fact that the hours of 
duty have been much lessened of late, and the off-duty times 
increased. 

At the London Hospital, for instance, care is taken to provide a 
long half-day every week for sisters and nurses, though not necessarily 
always on a Saturday. Nurses get this half-day on a Saturday 
occasionally, and then take it in conjunction with every fourth 
Sunday, which is their regulation day off, sleeping the night away 
from the hospital if they like. Sisters, who are the only members of 
the nursing staff in a well-managed hospital who may be detained 
on duty overtime, get a half-day every week, and every other Sunday 
off duty, and may take the Saturday afternoon and sleep away every 
fortnight if they prefer to do so. Staff nurses on night duty may 
sleep away from the hospital for a night every fortnight if they like. 
Probationers both on day and night duty get a whole day off every 
fortnight, with breakfast in bed to ensure a long rest, or an early pass 
to get a long day in the country if inclination points either way. 
There are two hours ‘off duty’ daily in daylight to be spent 
wholly or in part out of doors, and extra time granted, as far as 
possible, for attendance at the necessary lectures and classes. I only 
quote the London Hospital because I happen to know the details of 
the hours there, but some such regulations as the above obtain at all 
the best hospitals. 

Miss Johnston laments that Sundays are not free, and that all 
Saturdays are not half-holidays. She forgets, however, that there 
is no cessation in the suffering of the poor patients as these week- 
ends come round. 

It is sheer nonsense, and,shows a complete ignorance of hospital 
life, to write that because nurses have long hours of duty they have 
only time to learn the technical part of their work, and that there- 
fore their characters deteriorate. 

No training, whether the hours be long or short, will endow a 
young woman with gifts which Nature has failed to bestow upon her. 
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No training will make a selfish, hard, or self-centred woman into a 
good nurse, any more than teaching a woman how to rear children 
will make her a good mother. Maternal instincts and nursing 
instincts are much the same, and women are born with them or without 
them, Few women will stay in a hospital for the years necessary to 
learn the technical part of nursing if they have not nursing instincts. 
Apart from the desire to serve others, and to brighten other lives 
by the cheerful devotion of their own, there is not much in the 
prospects or pay of nurses to attract many women. The faet 
that large numbers of women take up nursing because they must 
earn their living is not incompatible with their rejoicing in the 
work for its own sake. 

The care of sick people is arduous work. No one says the life of 
a nurse is easy, but there is abundant testimony as to the happiness 
to be found in it. In whatever conditions it is carried on, it will 
never be possible to have perfect nursing without willing self- 
sacrifice. But to write as Miss Johnston has, that as a result 
of hospital work a large number of nurses fall victims, and collapse 
and go home in a more or less shattered condition, is grotesquely 
untrue, and a visit to any of the London hospitals would convince 
anybody as to this. A more healthy-looking and more cheerful body 
of young women it would be impossible to find, comparing well with 
any other set of women working in any other profession. 

It further pleases Miss Johnston to make general charges of 
inhumanity both against nurses towards each other and against 
hospital authorities towards their nurses, Even the doctors, whose 
kindness to sick nurses is proverbial, do not escape Miss Johnston’s 
hasty censure. Wholesale accusations prove nothing. But why 
should Miss Johnston be so eager to make us believe that 
women and men who work in hospitals have such exceptionally 
harsh dispositions? To put the question on its lowest grounds, 
would it ‘pay’ to wear out valuable material at the preposterous 
rate Miss Johnston describes? Would it be to the interest of the 
authorities to do so? Would it be to the ‘interest’ of the nurses 
to submit ? 

If the workers in a hospital were habitually treated with the 
cruel indifference to their happiness and welfare that Miss Johnston 
states, it is possible that the results might approach what she con- 
ceives them to be. But I must insist on the claim that daily 
familiarity with hospital life and its workers gives me to speak, 
when I maintain that Miss Johnston’s attack on the system is as 
grossly unfair as is her flagrant disregard of the true proportion 
between good and bad nurses when she writes of private nurses. 

And this daily familiarity with hospital life enables me to say, 
without the smallest fear of contradiction from anyone with know- 
ledge of hospitals, that far more attention is paid to and value put 
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upon the character of the nurses than on their success in the 
technical part of their training. 

Of course no woman could be kept in a hospital who found it 
impossible to master the technical part of the work, but it is equally 
certain that none would be kept who proved wanting in those 
qualities which alone will make a good nurse. 

When a nurse has left a hospital with her certificate, and is private 
nursing on her own account, it is true, as Miss Johnston writes, that 
‘no one is actually responsible for her efficiency.’ I agree that the 
public, if they will not go to the hospitals or good institutions to get 
their nurses, have a difficulty in protecting themselves from bad nurses. 

A woman whose technical knowledge and skill are her sole claim 
to don a nurse’s uniform is a very unsatisfactory representative of 
her profession. This is one reason why it is such a mistake for 
people to agitate for the ‘registration of nurses.’ It sounds so 
plausible to say that if all nurses were registered the bad ones 
would be stamped out. The subject is too long to deal with 
here, but it is obvious that registration could only deal with the 
technical qualifications, which, as a rule, are never complained of 
(except in the case of the self-christened midwives), and would leave 
the important question of character untouched. Moreover, once on 
the register, it would be almost impossible ever to remove a nurse’s 
name from it, except for some gross or criminal act, and so bad and 
worthless nurses would be going about hall-marked, and would do 
still more harm to the public and to their fellow-nurses. 

But this objection that ‘ when a nurse has served her apprentice- 
ship no one is actually responsible for her’ as applied to the pro- 
fession generally is largely met by the increasing number of 
hospitals which keep and send out a private staff of nurses, and are, 
of course, very directly responsible to the public for their efficiency 
—efficiency, may I emphasise it once more—not merely in the 
technical part of their work. It is aiso met by the various agencies 
who send out nurses, who are similarly responsible for those they 
send out. 

(In passing I may say that it would help if patients and doctors 
would send confidential reports as well as formal ones to the various 
matrons or institutions who have supplied the nurses.) 

From these two sources most nurses are obtained—and all should 
be. The first is the best source because the nurses are better known 
in their hospital than they can be to the secretary of an agency to 
supply nurses, who has only their certificate and the reports from 
their cases to go on. But both hospital and agency would be greatly 
discredited if it were known that they were supplying bad, or even 
indifferent, nurses. 

And now to pass on to what Miss Johnston has to say against 
private nurses. I think it is to be regretted that she should have 
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served up for her readers a collected mass of ill-natured gossip 
reflecting seriously on the characters and conduct of a large body of 
very hard-working and good women. 

To cry aloud that nurses are a bad, cruel set of women appeals to 
the few who have found them to be so, who have been badly served 
by them, and who have never hidden their experience, we may be 
sure, But it proves nothing reflecting on nurses generally. If I 
proclaim that in rhy experience nurses are not what Miss Johnston 
has described them to be many will agree with me, but we neither 
of us advance matters. Yet there is very little else to be said in 
answer to Miss Johnston. She has collected many evil reports, and 
evil-speaking and slandering spread more quickly than the remem- 
bering of merits. An ill-natured story spreads further and is 
believed more readily than any kindly one. We see this in nature. 
One fried fish shop can scent a whole district, but it takes many 
thousand roses to make an ounce of attar-of-roses. 

I do not deny that there are some bad nurses, some of them well 
trained technically, perhaps, but bad in the sense—the all-important 
sense—that they think of themselves first, and their patients after- 
wards ; that they are in a word selfish and inconsiderate. And if in 
illness one has been unfortunate enough to have had such a nurse, 
it is perhaps only human nature thereafter to abuse nurses generally. 
No one speaks of the blessing of thirty-two good teeth, but let him, 
or shall I say her, have one bad one, and who is not told of it ? 

The same treatment is meted out to the members of any pro- 
fession which we think we can criticise—barristers, solicitors (when 
we lose our case), and in a less degree doctors (when we do not get 
well), and even to domestic servants, though the good outnumber the 
bad one hundredfold. 

Last year we had 1,000 applications for our London hospital 
private nurses, and I have before me as I write piles of letters from 
patients and their friends expressing the deepest gratitude for the 
help the nurses have been to them, written not in the formal 
language of a testimonial, which so often suppresses the real truth, 
but in language which shows that the nurses have not only heen a 
comfort to the patients, but by their unselfishness and adaptability 
have been of real help to the whole household. 

I am sorry to refer so often to one hospital because I fully 
realise the suspicion to which I lay myself open. I know that what 
I have said of the London Hospital and of its nurses applies with 
equal force to other hospitals. I claim no special merit for the 
‘London,’ but am compelled to give definite facts with chapter and 
verse for them, and to quote the actual experience gained there to 
refute Miss Johnston’s vague generalities. 

Impartially jadged nurses will be found to be very like other 
women—never mind of what rank—some perfect, some good, some 
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indifferent, and a minority bad, and, as I have said before, it is the 
bad ones which bring discredit on all their fellow-workers. 

Dealing with Miss Johnston’s remarks about the conduct of 
nurses in private cases, how strangely she misconceives a nurse’s 
duties when she writes, ‘ It cannot be denied that they have effected 
a vast number of marvellous cures,’ as if it were a nurse’s duty and 
not the doctor’s to effect the cure! This sentence at once leads me 
to tackle the real reason of many complaints agaifist private nurses. 
It is this, that the public expect too much of them and are vexed 
when they do not get it. 

Consider what a difficult position a nurse finds herself in when 
she goes to a private case. Who of my readers would care to face 
the ordeal of entering quite a strange house, occupying a sort of 
stratum between the top soil of the mistress of the house and the 
impermeable clay of the servants? The nurse is expected at once 
to be an angel of comfort, a model of skill, of patience miraculous, 
of temper perfection. She is expected to keep the patient’s spirits 
up, she must please but not bore. She must be a diplomat in 
dealing with the patient whose character is unknown to her, who 
may be queer, hysterical, a nuisance to his family when well, and 
worse when he is ill. Her advent is often resented by the patient if 
not seriously ill, often resented by the wife or daughter whose devo- 
tion to the patient is breaking her down, and who has had the nurse 
forced on her, and too often resented by the faithful servant whose 
ignorance of nursing enables her to speak with assurance against 
any suggestion made by the nurse. The servants feel that the 
arrival of the nurse may mean more work for them, and manage to 
show her this very plainly. Over and over again have we received 
letters complaining that the nurse will not sleep in the patient’s 
room. We forbid this because it means nothing more nor less than 
she is on duty all day and up all night. Though her health depends 
on being out of the sick-room for at least two hours a day, to ask for 
this is constantly put down to a want of interest in the patient. 
Peopie seem to forget that nursing is her profession and livelihood, 
and to think that they are justified in working her to the breaking 
point if only the patient they love can be made well. 

All this, and much more, nurses have to face cheerfully. They 
have to do their duty under the microscope of criticism turned on to 
them by people all having different ideas of what they think they 
ought to be. Nursing is a calling which assuredly demands higher 
and more varied qualities than any other. No wonder, then, if 
some nurses fail; but again I ask, do not a great number succeed ? 

It would perhaps be useful for me to state exactly what treatment 
& nurse in our opinion may expect and what she is not to put up 
with. At the same time nurses are always told that they must adapt 
themselves as far as possible to the arrangements in each family, 
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that they must accept any treatment cheerfully, and complain if 
need be to the hospital or institution to which they belong, and not 
to the family where they are nursing. It is easier thus to get 
things remedied and friction avoided. 

We do not think it fair to expect a nurse to nurse all day, and 
then to have to sleep in the patient’s room or to be called at night if 
wanted. This means, unless the calls are quite exceptional, day and 
night nursing, especially if the case is at all an anxious one. It is 
not right to ask a nurse to have her meals in the patient’s room. A 
nurse ought to be allowed two hours ‘off duty’ in daylight for fresh 
air and for exercise; and as to meals, which are as a rule the main 
cause of trouble, it is not fair to ask nurses to have meals with the 
servants. 

Quite recently we had a nurse on our staff of equal rank to the 
noble peer in whose house she was nursing: she loved nursing for 
nursing’s sake, and had no care nor want for the money it brought her. 
She was sent down to have meals with the servants, but succeeded 
in persuading the cook to allow her to have them in the ‘room’ 
after the others had finished. In all kindness of heart the cook, 
pitying her loneliness, brought the footman in and introduced him: 
‘ Here, nurse, here’s a young man for you.’ This nurse was happily 
able to appreciate the humour of the situation, but it is not given to 
all to do so. 

I could give many instances of what nurses have to bear when 
sent down to the basement for meals, where not the least unpleasant 
experience is having often to be the unwilling hearer of disloyalty to 
their mistress and her patient. 

The ideal arrangement is for the nurse to have her meals 
brought to her in her own room or in the dining-room ; but this gives 
trouble, and is not possible in many houses. The next best is for 
her to have her meals in the nursery or schoolroom with the children ; 
but many mothers do not like this. The remaining alternatives are 
for her to have meals with the family, which sometimes is not 
desirable, or for her to go down to the basement and fetch up her 
meals to her own room (if the dining-room is not available), taking 
down the plates &c. afterwards. This last is the arrangement which 
is most generally acceptable, and where a nurse fetches up her own 
meals the servants soon see that she is anxious not to give trouble, 
and will generally do their best to make her meals nice and to help 
her in many small ways, and it frequently ends by some kindly maid 
carrying up the dinner. 

Lastly, if a nurse is on night duty we do expect that care shall 
be taken that she has a room where she can sleep comfortably 
during the day, and we prefer that her bed should not be one which 
is occupied by a servant at night. Do not smile, readers; this is 
often asked of nurses, and they do not write to this Review if they 
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have to accept such and worse conditions. It is surprising, too, how 
often people will forget in the stress of their anxiety that a nurse 
who is sitting up all night will require some food during the long 
hours, and at any rate a cup of teaor cocoa. Perhaps I may whisper 
that good chocolate to eat is not only a weakness of all nurses, but 
is very sustaining. 

If nurses were to combine to make public their complaints of the 
unreasonable and unreasoning treatment they too often receive from 
families where they nurse, not one article, nor ten, in The Nineteenth 
Century and After would suffice. There is absolutely no exaggera- 
tion in Punch’s picture a few weeks back: ‘ What, you want to go to 
bed? Why, I thought you werea trained nurse!’ I could quote many 
instances also of cruel neglect of all consideration for nurses in school 
sanatoria and in many semi-public institutions. One such instance 
may very shortly be public property. 

To sum up, all that is asked in return for the inexpressible benefit 
conferred by the nurse’s skill is that she should have meals in quiet, 
rest sufficient, and sleep undisturbed—no very great burden surely 
on a well-regulated household. 

Miss Johnston complains that nurses talk about former patients. 
But how can they help it? Their whole experience—and after all 
that is the sum of most of our conversation—has been gained in 
nursing. However, cant apart, all patients are inclined to encourage 
such talk, and most of them like to hear it, and are equally to blame 
with the poor nurse who falls into the trap of trying to please by telling 
something of her life and experiences. But nurses seldom mention 
names, and their gossip is not more unkind than that of other 
people—far less so than Miss Johnston’s. I do not defend such 
conversations, I only enjoy them, and claim that another prisoner 
should be placed in the dock beside the nurse. And if she survive 
all, if her nursing is successful, and her conduct without fault, she 
is rewarded by seeing her profession branded in The Nineteenth 
Century and After as one ‘ earning neither respect nor gratitude’ ! 

I shall pass by as unworthy of serious reply the complaint which 
Miss Johnston thinks worthy to chronicle, that nurses talk ‘ shop’ in 
‘buses. How dreadful! Are they the only offenders? Try any "bus 
in the afternoon in Regent Street, and you will hear other ladies 
talking ‘shop,’ especially at the times ef the periodical ‘sales.’ I 
am sorry they offend ; it is horribly bei mannered so to talk, almost 
as bad as to listen; but I am glad to hear even from their hostile 
critic that the care of their patients has so entered their souls that 
even in their short time off duty they can care for nothing so much. 
When the heart and mind are full the lips will often speak. 

But let me deal with the most cruel accusation of all, that nurses 
are, as @ rule, callous to suffering. May I repeat Miss Johnston’s 
own words as applied to nurses both in private and hospital nursing 
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‘Their callousness to suffering and the indifference they display 
even in the hour of death, and this is a charge which is frequently 
brought against even the most skilful and experienced of nurses [by 
whom I ask ?], amount almost to brutality,’ and this she describes as 
being characteristic of the profession as a whole and the exceptions 
to be in a small minority. Later on in the article she writes: ‘It 
is easy to bring a charge of hard-heartedness and callousness against 
nurses.’ Yes, it is; but I cannot conceive a statement more contrary 
to truth. I appeal to everyone who visits or works in hospitals 
whether anything can be more touching than the behaviour of 
nurses in the presence of suffering or of death; whether anything 
more respectful than the silent, gentle attention they give to the 
stranger and foreigner, suffering, dying, or dead. 

Nothing that I know of causes more depression in a hospital 
than a death, and, so far from getting even used to it, I can most 
truthfully say that.the whole demeanour of the nurses in a ward is 
changed by a death, and most markedly so if there are any special 
circumstances about it, such as its suddenness, or the fact that the 
patient has been in the hospital long enough for them to know him 
or her, or that the one who has died was especially loved by wife, 
husband, or had little ones dependent. 

Nurses do get used to seeing suffering and being present at death 
in the sense, and only in the sense, that such sad scenes do not unnerve 
them. They can be present and yet do their work with accuracy and 
promptitude ; but it is a cruel libel on these women to write that they 
are callous and unmoved by misery, suffering, and death. I declare, 
with all the earnestness at my command, that nothing they have to 
bear is harder than being constantly present at the passing away of a 
dear 1ife, or of witnessing sufferings which cannot be alleviated, and 
nothing 1s harder for nurses than the undeniable fact that their lives 
are saddened by the recollections of many sad scenes. 

I cannot write with the same absolute certainty about the 
conduct of private nurses in the presence of suffering and death, 
because I have not been present, except where such have occurred in 
my own family, and there, thank God, my experience and Miss 
Johnston’s are quite different. 

Superficial, hysterical people may mistake sentimentality for 
sympathy, but the quiet, self-controlled woman who knows how to 
help, and is unwearied in trying to do so, is of greater service to the 
sufferer. It is incredible that women who feel so intensely when in 
hospital can suddenly change to cold-blooded ghouls when nursing 
in private. 

I can, however, testify to its being an accepted fact amongst 
private nurses themselves that they ‘dread a death in a private 
house even more than in hospital.’ They ‘ suppose it is because we 
see so much more of the friends, and understand more what the loss 
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means to them than is generally the case in the wards.’ Has it ever 
happened to Miss Johnston to come across some of these good 
women when they have just returned ‘from such a sad case?’ 
There is no mistaking the sympathy felt. It is evident in every 
tone of the voice. There is no room to doubt that the sorrow which 
has been witnessed has been fully shared. 

As such recollections crowd upon me, and I think of these women 
who have given of their best to strangers, and who come back tired 
out mentally and physically with the strain they have undergone, 
I have no words strong enough to refute the cruel injustice of Miss 
Johnston’s accusation, or to deprecate the narrow-minded prejudice 
which can condemn the many in this wholesale fashion for the wrong 
doings of the few. 

Let me here allude fora moment also to the work done by the 
‘Queen’s Nurses’ and those sent out to district-nurse by other 
similar organisations. These good women are often nurse, mother, 
and servant all in one in families the most ignorant, miserable, poor, 
and neglected. Are these women ‘callous, indifferent, and brutal ’ 
too? Yet they come from the same hospitals whose systems of 
training are so roundly abused in ‘ The Case against Hospital Nurses. 

Finally, think of the multitude of earnest, noble-minded, large- 
hearted women who are discharging their duties faithfully by 
night and by day, ‘not with eye service as men pleasers,’ but in all 


simplicity ministering to the sick, the querulous, the grateful and 
the ungrateful, the loved and the unloved, the living and the dying, 
with no thought of self, with that tenderness of human pity which 
brings the divine very near to us, and tell me if the sum of this 
good work which goes on around us from morning till night, and 
from night till morning, is not sufficient to wipe out the offences of 
the unworthy. 


SypNEY HOLLAND. 
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HavinG had nearly twenty-eight years’ intimate acquaintance with 
hospital nurses, it is perhaps fitting that I should attempt to answer 
the article which deals so severely with them in the April number 
of this Review, although I am one of the Matrons of whom Miss 
Johnston has so low an opinion. 

Miss Johnston brings against nurses some terrible charges, 
of which ‘talking shop, without a decent regard to the suitability 
of time and place’ is so comparatively slight that it seems almost 
out of place in the long catalogue of the more serious accusations. 
She does not hesitate to assert that they are ‘ wholly inconsiderate,’ 
‘offensive in their general behaviour,’ ‘callous to suffering,’ ‘ indif- 
ferent in the hour of death,’ and this amounting to ‘brutality.’ 
Nor does she admit, throughout a long article, a single redeeming 
trait in their conduct and character, although allowing that their 
work is good, for she says ‘it cannot be denied that they have 
saved multitudes of lives,’ and ‘that they have effected a vast 
number of marvellous cures.’ Medical men might take some 
exception to the latter statement, as nurses’ work consists mainly 
of obedience to and intelligent carrying out of instructions, and 
leaves but little room for the initiative which effects cures. These 
grave accusations are brought against nurses generally, for she 
is careful to state that it is not the black sheep only in whom such 
serious shortcomings are found, but that they are ‘characteristic 
of the profession as a whole, and the exceptions to this rule are in 
a small minority.’ The nursing profession includes many thousands 
of women as its members, and one rather wonders if Miss Johnston’s 
experience and knowledge of nurses are sufficiently wide to warrant 
the severity and scope of her censure. 

Few men and women adopt a profession solely from the highest 
motives : a very large majority do so because it is necessary for them 
to earn a living. Nurses are no exception. There are many reasons 
why the daughters of men of the higher middle class should wish to 
leave home: a stepmother is a not uncommon factor, an unsuc- 
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cessful love affair is not unknown, although it is a rarer reason than 
is generally supposed; but the main reason is the desire for 
independence. To the lower classes nursing offers so many advantages 
as to create no surprise that they crowd into the profession when 
possible. Improvement in position, associated with less of the so- 
called menial work to which they have been accustomed, and higher 
wages are cogent reasons for this influx. No doubt somewhere in 
the minds of the candidates there hovers an idea of doing good to 
others as well as providing an independence for themselves, but it is 
nebulous in the minds of the majority and rarely expressed by any ; 
and it develops later into conscientiousness in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Nurses are recruited from all classes. Even in the large London 
hospitals a housemaid may be found sitting next to a baronet’s 
daughter, and all the gradations of rank between these two may 
be found at the same table. In many infirmaries, and in the smaller 
hospitals, the working class contributes in higher proportion to the 
nursing staff. The majority of this class who leave their training 
school as fully trained nurses take up private nursing, whereas the 
more highly educated women seek appointments in institutions, 
because the work, though less lucrative, is more congenial. 

It must be borne in mind that nurses are drawn from all ranks, 
are not usually women of an exceptional type, and enter the profes- 
sion for much the same reason that other girls might take up type- 
writing. Their failings, then, must surely be such as apply equally 
to a majority of their sex without reference to a particular profession. 
If, therefore, they are inconsiderate, unsympathetic, brutal, it must be 
that these characteristics appertain to women. It does not seem 
possible that three, or even four, years spent in the worst-managed 
training school conceivable could generate them. That Miss John- 
ston is generalising from inadequate knowledge is a not unreasonable 
inference, and I will venture to assert that she is at least mistaken, 
and that nurses as a class are neither brutal nor unsympathetic. 

As evidence in support of this statement I may point out that 
the demand for trained nurses is increasing, which would hardly be 
the case if they were the creatures that Miss Johnston depicts. The 
private nurse who is principally in question has at times a very hard, 
strenuous life. She is often expected to be on duty sixteen hours 
out of twenty-four, and should her patient be very ill she may be 
called once or twice during her hours for sleep. I have rarely heard 
a nurse complain of this except when she has been otherwise incon- 
siderately treated. The cartoon in Punch a few weeks ago was not 
greatly exaggerated. As a rule, however, nurses are well—even 
generously—treated, and complaints of their conduct and unkindness 
are very rare, 

It must also be remembered that these nurses go from case to 
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case, sometimes leaving one sick-bed to go straight to another. If 
under such conditions nurses gave each patient a full measure 
of sympathy, their lives would shortly become unbearable; if they 
‘save multitudes of lives’ and ‘effect marvellous cures,’ surely even 
Miss Johnston must allow that they have done their duty, and 
nothing more ought to be expected from them. But in the large 
majority of cases they do give much more, or why the repeated 
request for the same nurse and the lifelong friendships between 
them and many patients and their patients’ friends? I do not, of 
course, say that this is always the case, but the nurse is not in- 
variably to blame, even when friction arises. The nurse often finds 
herself in a very difficult position, from which nothing but the most 
delicate tact will extricate her, and this she may not possess; but a 
nurse who has worked well for perhaps years cannot be condemned 
because she fails to give satisfaction in one house. 

Miss Johnston is not more unfair to private nurses than she is to 
hospitals. She asserts that the reason of the unworthiness of the 
former is the hardness of the latter, and as an example she says that 
fifty per cent. of probationers leave hospitals before the end of their 
training, in consequence of ‘ill health’ and because ‘the novelty of 
the thing has worn off.’ That number could be halved and yet be a 
liberal calculation. The causes that give rise to resignations are in 
a great measure very different from the reasons given by Miss 
Johnston. Altered home circumstances call some away, a certain 
number marry, ill health claims a few, want of capacity accounts for 
some, and now and then a sentimentalist leaves when she finds that 
nursing is hard and very practical work. The work is strenuous, no 
doubt, and the hours are somewhat long, but they are full of acute 
human interest. Hospital nurses do not work twelve hours a day: 
taking the monthly average it will be found that in general the 
workers’ hours are about tena day. The hours off duty are regular 
and punctually taken, and every nurse knows when she will be free. 
A few hospitals have adopted the eight-hours system, but this is not 
likely to become general very rapidly, as it necessitates considerable 
augmentation of staff, and greatly increased accommodation and 
consequent expenditure, which few hospitals can well afford. Some, 
indeed, seem to have reached a maximum limit, their nursing 
staff being in proportion of one to two patients. 

Have the charges which Miss Johnston brings against hospitals 
any more foundation than those she brings against nurses? I think 
not, At the head of each ward is a sister, fully trained, and in most 
cases an educated and refined lady, who looks after her nurses as well 
as her patients. Should any of the former appear to fail in health 
and to be overtaxed, she reports the fact to the matron, who arranges 
for the nurse to see the medical man who visits the Nurses’ Home 
daily. Over the sister is the matron whose duties are multifarious, 
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but there are few matrons who will not acknowledge that the train- 
ing and health of her nurses are her first care. Nor do I think that 
nurses are overworked. In a staff of 244 nurses the average number 
off duty through illness has in this hospital during 1901 been five, 
with a maximum of ten, and at times none at all. Considering that 
the nature of their work brings them in contact with nearly all the 
infectious diseases from time to time, surely this shows a good health 
standard and little overwork. Nor can I agree with Miss Johnston 
in her estimate of the result of three years’ hard but interesting 
work and strict discipline on nurses. At the close of their career in 
the hospitals they have for the most part developed into upright, con- 
scientious, self-respecting women, ready and fit to take their place in 
the world as respected citizens. Some, no doubt, do not improve, 
but my experience is that their number is wonderfully small. 

Miss Johnston lays her hand on the weak spot when she speaks 
of the want of control after the period of training is over. The 
nursing profession has evolved itself in forty years: there were no 
trained nurses at the time of the Crimean War : what wonder, then, 
that it should not yet be perfect? At present anyone can put ona 
uniform and call herself a nurse, and, in fact, a very large number of 
women now working as nurses have had most inadequate training. 
Some have served a short time in a fever hospital, others have 
worked in a small general or special hospital, while there may be 
not a few whose sole experience has been gained in private nursing 
homes. All those women receive the same fees as those who have 
been trained in the general hospitals of London and the counties. 
The more thoughtful among the profession are alive to the evil of 
this state of things, and are eager to obtain some legal status for 
the efficiently trained nurse. Indeed, an association has just been 
formed solely for the purpose of bringing this question before the 
public, for it is a matter which affects everyone who may be ill. 
Nurses are not a rich body of women, and they cannot without 
help hope to obtain an Act of Parliament. Those who, like Miss 
Johnston, feel the need of reform to be so urgent will no doubt 
help to forward the measure. 

Nurses in the past have suffered from being too highly thought 
of, and therefore too much has sometimes been expected of them. 
They are not angels, and certainly not the demoralised creatures 
Miss Johnston paints them. All I claim for them is that they are 
for the most part hardworking womanly women, with the faults that 
belong to other women, but with the better part of their nature 
and character developed and strengthened by contact with much 
suffering, the exercise of much self-denial, and a cheerful sub- 
mission to duty. Nor are they the overworked victims of the 
harsh government of hospitals. The authorities acknowledge that 
the work is second only to that of the medical staff, and they 
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are cared for and valued accordingly. They are also a happy set of 
women, as all are whose work is appreciated and whose life is full 
and absorbingly interesting. These remarks do not of course apply 
to all nurses, but to so large a majority, in my experience, that it 
seems almost a crime that any woman should attempt to disparage a 
whole profession of her own sex, upon apparently quite inadequate 
grounds. Nurses have their faults, but, taken as a whole, the nurses 
of to-day are the worthy product of Miss Nightingale’s endeavours, 
and I know many whose names are worthy to stand with those of 
the best women of the past. 
IsLa STEWART, 


Matron and Superintendent of Nurses, 
St. Bartholomen’s Hospital. 
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DANTE AND THE FINE ARTS 


Mr. BERNARD BERENSON, whose writings on Italian art have 
attracted much attention amongst the admirers of the school of art 
criticism founded by the late Signor Morelli, has in a recently 
published volume propounded the strange theory that mere 
learning has, perhaps, done its utmost in exploring the mind of the 
greatest of medizval poets, and that further light may best be got 
from a study of the miniatures which decorate the earlier manuscripts 
of the Divina Commedia. He asserts unhesitatingly that we must 
turn to the illuminators and painters of the fourteenth century if 
we would attempt to discover what images stood before Dante’s mind 
when he was writing the profoundly imaginative work to which, as he 
himself tells us, both Heaven and Earth had set their hands. 
Mr. Berenson is accustomed, when he writes about pictures, to lay 
stress upon what he calls visualisation, or the power which artists 
and lovers of the arts possess of retaining a vivid mental image of 
an object or scene. He argues that, as Dante was a lover of the 
arts, the visual images formed in his mind must have been largely 
determined by the works of art with which he was intimately 
acquainted. We are asked to believe not only that Dante’s con- 
ception of the Virtues, the Heavenly Host, Christ, the Virgin and 
St. Francis could not have been very different from Giotto’s, but 
also that the ‘visual image’ of Beatrice herself must have closely 
resembled one of that painter’s ‘sleek-faced, almond-eyed, waistless 
women.’ 

Let us, to-begin with, see how Dante represents the Virtues to 
which Mr. Berenson first refers. In the triumphal procession of 
the twenty-ninth canto of the Purgatorio they are described as 
ladies dancing in a ring, three at the right and four at the left 
wheel of the chariot of Beatrice. Of those on the right, one was 
so red that she would hardly have been marked within the fire, the 
second was as if her flesh and bones had been made of emerald, 
the third appeared like newly fallen snow. The four ladies to the 
left were clad in purple, and they followed in the steps of one of 
their number who had three eyes in her head. This description 
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hardly recalls the art either of Giotto or the miniaturists: although 
the lovely colours of the windows in the lower church of St. Francis 
at Assisi, if they were finished before Dante wrote the Purgatorio, 
might possibly have suggested it. Less painter-like still is the 
vision which we get of the Blessed Virgin in the thirty-first canto of 
the Paradiso. Inthe far distance, within the great white rose of 
the Celestial Paradise, Dante beheld an oriflamme, most brilliant at 
its centre and gradually diminishing its brightness all around; 
and at that centre with their wings outspread, he saw more than a 
thousand angels, each different in kind and splendour, making 
festival. He tells us that he there beheld a beauty, which was joy 
in the eyes of all the other saints, smiling upon the playful sports 
and singing of the angelic host. The beautiful idea of the saints in 
Heaven rejoicing in the beauty of the Virgin Mother, who sits 
smiling upon the games and songs of the angels playing like 
children round her throne, is conveyed with inimitable skill by the 
fewest possible touches ; but the art here displayed owes nothing to the 
pictorial artists of the fourteenth century. Still less could the 
more than half-closed eyes in the pictures of that age be associated 
in any way with Dante's brilliant conception of the joyous light 
beaming from the ‘emeralds,’ whence Love had been wont to draw 
his shafts, and upon which the poet, after ten years of separation, 
gazed so intently in the Earthly Paradise, that he lost all power of 
sight. Dante, lover-like, is never tired of dwelling on the beauty 
of his lady’s eyes, but he naturally tells us nothing of her waist. 
We cannot, therefore, test Mr. Berenson’s assurance that her figure, 
in Dante’s imagination, must have been as waistless as the women 
of Giotto. We know that when she descended into Limbo, to beg 
the aid of the courteous Mantuan spirit for her friend’s salvation, her 
eyes shone brighter than a star, and that she spoke softly and gently 
with an angel’s voice. We are told that she turned away her bright eyes 
weeping when she had finished her appeal to Virgil; but not a hint 
is vouchsafed to us as to her bodily form, nor is a word said as to her 
apparel, although in the famous scene of the mystic procession at 
the latter part of the Purgatorio we have colour at least in the 
flame-coloured robe and green mantle and the long white veil bound 
with an olive wreath. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, throughout the whole 
course of the Divina Commedia, not a single fact is recorded as to 
the personal appearance of so important a character in the story as 
Virgil, the ‘sweet father and guide’ who leads Dante through the 
dark pit of Hell and up the sides of the mountain of Purgatory to the 
river bounding the Garden of Eden on its summit. Not only is no 
suggestion given which would support Mr. Berenson’s assertion that 
Virgil appeared in Dante’s mind dressed like a medizval schoolman, 
but there is nothing whatever to indicate whether he was clothed at all. 
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It is insisted upon over and over again, in the Inferno, that the lost 
spirits were naked ; but as to the appearance of the spirits of Purgatory 
we have hardly anything to guide us. It is certainly nowhere said that 
they were naked ; and, in fact, the envious are given earth-coloured 
mantles, although possibly solely for symbolical purposes. At the same 
time, the use of the word ‘ mantle ’ might reasonably be held to imply 
an under-garment or robe. It might also be fairly argued, from the 
circumstance that the leanness of the spendthrifts and misers in the 
Purgatorio is only mentioned as affecting their faces, that their bodies 
were conceived as covered. There is, I think, one touch, and only one 
which may be supposed to imply that the mighty spirits of old in 
Limbo, within the noble castle seven times encircled with lofty walls, 
were not naked like the miserable denizens of the circles of Hell. 
Amongst the spirits assembled on the smooth green lawn, within the 
castle walls, Dante was shown Cesar with the falcon eyes ‘ armed’ 
—a word which, thus used by a writer of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, must be held to imply that the founder of the 
Roman Empire appeared clad in chain mail. 

If there is any truth in Mr. Berenson’s theory that the form of 
Dante’s imagination was largely conditioned by his knowledge of 
contemporary works of painting, it may be tested in the most 
convincing way, perhaps, by trying how far it applies to the 
description of supernatural or imaginary beings, which the poet can 
never have seen in reality, but whose representations in painting he 
must have known more or less familiarly. He describes himself, in 
the romantic story of his boyish love, the Vita Nuova, as being on 
one occasion absorbed in the occupation of drawing the figure of an 
angel on certain tablets—no doubt wax tablets are meant. It is 
clear from the context that he was endeavouring to portray the 
form and features of his dead mistress, of whom the passers-by 
in the streets had said, ‘ This is not a woman, but rather one of the 
most beautiful angels in Heaven.’ We must readily allow that 
Dante, however much he may have been inspired by the memory of 
Beatrice, could not have inscribed on those tablets the figure of an 
angel very different from those of contemporary painters and illumi- 
nators. The art of painting in Italy was in a very immature 
condition at that time and its resources were extremely limited, 
even in the hands of so great an innovator upon Byzantine tradition 
as Giotto. But Mr. Berenson seems altogether oblivious of a fact 
which Dante constantly lays the greatest stress upon : the immeasur- 
able distance that may exist between a mental conception and the 
power of realising—or, in other words, expressing—it. Assuming that 
Dante had some training as a draughtsman, a matter on which we 
are wholly ignorant, he was necessarily a mere child with the pencil, 
whilst with the pen he was a mighty master, having at his full 
command the accumulated treasures of sacred and classical literature, 
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besides the intellectually brilliant, though somewhat barren, 
philosophy of such a fine thinker as St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The first occasion—the only one in the Jnferno—on which an 
angel appears is when the truculent demons, after parleying a while 
with Virgil at the entrance of the City of Dis, suddenly rush within the 
gates and shut them in his face. The resources of human wisdom 
are exhausted, and the poet looks for help, not in vain, from above. 


And now there came o’er the perturbed waves 
Loud-crashing, terrible, a sound that made 

Either shore tremble, as if of a wind 

Impetuous, from conflicting vapours sprung, 

That ’gainst some forest driving all his might, 
Plucks off the branches, beats them down, and hurls 
Afar; then, onward passing, proudly sweeps 

His whirlwind rage, while beasts and shepherd fly. 


Mine eyes he loosed, and spake: ‘ And now direct 
Thy visual nerve along that ancient foam, 

There, thickest where the smoke ascends.’ As frogs 
Before their foe the serpent, through the wave 
Ply swiftly all, till at the ground each one 

Lies on a heap; more than a thousand spirits 
Destroy’d, so saw I fleeing before one 

Who passed with unwet feet the Stygian sound. 
He, from his face removing the gross air, 

Oft his left hand forth stretched, and seem’d alone 
By that annovance wearied. I perceived 

That he was sent from heaven. . 


To the admirers of Dante the original words are too familiar to 
need quotation ; yet how vividly does this simple narrative, even in 
the imperfect translation of Cary, bring the marvellous scene before 
us! But where is the ‘unequally plasticity’ which Mr. Berenson 
finds in Dante’s descriptions ; and how would the fourteenth-century 
miniaturists help us to realise it ? 

It may be objected that I have selected the description of a 
scene, rather than of a personality, and that something of a more 
directly personal and purely descriptive character should be quoted. 
Let, us, then turn to the account of the Valley of the Kings in the 
Purgatorio. There the angels, armed with fiery swords, who guard 
the valley from the attacks of the fell serpent, are dressed in trailing 
robes of green, brilliant in colour like the newly sprouted leaves, their 
wings also of green. Dante could see their fair hair (this is a lovely 
touch of nature), but their faces were so bright he could not look upon 
them. 

So far as I can see, this description is based neither on painting 
nor sculpture. The same may be said of the angels of the Rose of 
Paradise with their faces of living flame, their wings of gold and 
all the rest of them whiter than snow. Dante's angels are rather 
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inspired by Holy Writ than by the painter’s or sculptor’s art; and 
when he adds ideas of his own, they come direct from nature. Thus 
he speaks of ‘an angel with widespread wings which seemed like a 
swan’s ’—very unlike Giotto’s angels’ wings, by the bye ; and the beat 
of the wings of one of the angels of Purgatory gave forth the 
fragrance of ambrosia, whose odour brought back the memory of the 
wind of May laden with the scent of wild herbs and flowers. 

It will generally be allowed that one of the most powerful crea- 
tions of Dante’s imagination is the monster Geryon, on whose back 
Virgil and he descend into Malebolge. The appearance of this 
symbol of Fraud is described more fully perhaps than that of any 
being met with in the poet’s fateful journey. His face was like that 
of an honest man, but all the rest of him reptilian. He had paws 
and hairy arms; and his neck, breast, and flanks were brilliant with 
many coloured knots and circlets like Tartar or Turkish carpets. 
These descriptive details, however, count for very little in the horror 
which the descent into Malebolge creates in our mind. It is the 
description of the movements of the beast, and not his hybrid form, 
which stirs the imagination of the reader. We dimly see his 
monstrous shape swimming upwards to us from the dark depths of 
the central shaft of Hell ‘like a man coming up to the surface of the 
sea, who has dived down to loose an anchor from the rocks.’ We see 
the brute landing his head and bust upon the margin of the pit, 
whilst his quivering tail, armed like a scorpion’s, hangs in the abyss, 
often twisting upwards its envenomed fork. When the poets have 
mounted on his back (Dante half-dead with fear), slowly the monster, 
sliding off the bank, turns round ; and, as he finds himself at free 
play in the void, gently descends in spiral course, stretching out his 
tail like an eel, and gathering the air together to him with his paws. 
The mere mention of the fact that the poet did not notice the 
descent otherwise than by the wind upon his face coming upwards 
from below, makes us realise the movement as nothing else could do. 
How can the miniaturists of the fourteenth century help us to a 
‘visual image ’ of this scene ? 

From Geryon we may naturally pass to the consideration of the 
outward form of Dante’s devils. Here he has frankly accepted the 
popular conception of his age, which was probably more accurately 
embodied in sculpture than in painting. His devils are winged, have 
beast-like heads of various sorts, and tails. From the one of them 
who carried a sinner by the heels, head downwards, over his back, 
being spoken of as ‘light upon the feet,’ it may be inferred that 
bird’s feet, commonly given to devils in medieval art, are indicated. 
A rather detailed description is given of Satan himself, the evil worm 
who was created more noble than any other of God’s creatures. He 
is conceived as fixed in the centre of the world and of the universe 
in the form of an enormous bat, some seventy feet high, with shaggy 
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sides and a head bearing three faces, one in front and one over each 
shoulder. The central face is crimson in colour, the one over the 
right shoulder pale yellow, and that over the left shoulder black ; 
beneath each face there is a pair of wings. Of this description the 
last-mentioned feature may be called the least pictorial; and the 
early illustrators had to meet the difficulty either by suppressing 
two of the pairs of wings or by attaching all three pairs to the 
shoulders. It is fair to surmise that Dante had not a very clear 
‘visual image’ of Minos when he thought of him as a devil with a 
tail long enough to go nine times round his body. Here, as in the 
case of men and angels in other parts of his poem, it is the concep- 
tion of the devils in action rather than their grotesque bodily forms 
that shows the imaginative power of the poet. 

I must not omit to mention that Mr. Berenson cites the detailed 
account of the marble reliefs on the walls of the first terrace of 
Pargatory as evidence of the plastic quality of Dante’s conceptions. 
According to our critic, ‘these reliefs are simply the description of 
the visual images called up in Dante’s mind by the acts of humility.’ 
If, however, anyone without any preconceived notions on the 
subject, will read lines 28 to 96 of the tenth canto of the Purgatorio, 
he will, I think, see that what Dante really describes are the acts of 
humility themselves, and that he gives no idea of a representation 
in sculpture beyond making the bare statement that the scenes were 
carved on the very marble. When he adds that not only Polycletus 
but nature itself would have been put to shame there, we may 
regard the statement as a mere echo of the exaggerated stories in 
classical writers illustrating the imitative perfection of painting or 
sculpture. But when we are told that the smoke of the incense 
burnt before the Ark of the Covenant was carved so naturally that 
only the sense of smell gave assurance that the fumes were not real, 
or, again, that the golden eagles of Trajan, in the story of Justice to 
the Widow, moved in seeming to the wind, it becomes hard to 
believe that Dante had in his mind any clear image of the scene as 
sculpture. Mr. A. J. Butler, in his note on the passage of the 
Purgatorio here in question, expresses doubts about the ordinary view 
that the Roman eagles in the scene are meant to be embroidered in 
gold on a banner which waved in the wind. He says that Dante 
must have known that the eagles were not banners, as sculptural 
representations of Roman triumphs, &c., are common. Apart, how- 
ever, from the fact that by the fourteenth century the ruins of 
Imperial Rome had been so built over and disguised that there was 
very little inthe way of sculptural representations to be seen, we 
must bear in mind that in the writings of Dante there is an almost 
total absence of allusion to Roman architecture or sculpture. 
Lanciani, who gives the honour of the first revival of classical 
archeology to Cola di Rienzi, ‘ the last of the Tribunes,’ and denies it 
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to Dante or Petrarch, points out that, although Dante must have 
been intimately acquainted with the amphitheatre at Verona—to say 
nothing of the Roman remains of the finest period at Arles and 
Nimes—he never alludes to them. The tombs by the Rhone at 
Arles and those at Pola are almost the only Roman remains 
mentioned in the Divina Commedia. If Dante saw some of those 
now in the museum at Arles, he had an opportunity of knowing 
something about Roman sculpture, but whether he really looked at 
the tombs except as a group ‘ making all the place uneven’ may well 
be doubted. In the Paradiso he alludes to the pilgrim coming to 
see Rome and its mighty works; but it is by no means certain that 
he refers to classical remains: on the contrary, there is strong pre- 
sumption against it. He notes the astonishment of the pilgrim 
when the Lateran church and palace, probably then the most 
conspicuous group of buildings in Rome, break upon his sight ; but 
the Colosseum and the Pantheon are not mentioned. 

Lanciani and others assert that the idea of the relief of Trajan 
and the widow, alluded to above, was derived from a relief on 
a triumphal arch, called the Arch of Piety, which formerly stood 
opposite the Pantheon, but was destroyed by Pope Alexander the 
Seventh. This relief contained a female figure, representing a 
conquered nation, kneeling and begging for mercy before the Roman 
invader. There is, however, no real authority for the statement, 
which is not very probable in itself. It seems that the relief was 
popularly associated with the story about Trajan, but it is almost 
certain that Dante’s version of that story was derived, as Paget 
Toynbee supposes, from the Fiore di Filosophi which borrowed it 
from the Speculum Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais. 

In the generation before Dante, the sculptor’s art, which had long 
been utterly dead in Italy, although it was flourishing in France and 
even in England, had new life given to it by Niccola Pisano, who 
derived his inspiration from the study of Roman sarcophagi ; and then 
again, in Dante’s own time, Giovanni Pisano, who seems to have been 
acquainted with the sculpture of the North gavethe art a dramatic force 
and freedom wanting in his father’s work. Dante must often have 
seen with his bodily eyes the fine, sculptured pulpits of these masters, 
but neither their works nor their names are anywhere mentioned 
by him. Kraus has remarked the absence of mention of the great 
monuments of Gothic architecture in Italy, but the terms in 
Which Dante speaks of the baptistry of Florence, ii mio bel San 
(ovanni, show that he was not altogether insensible to the charms 
of fine architecture. The almost total absence of allusion in Dante’s 
works to the material remains of that Roman Empire whose origin 
and course through the centuries he so magnificently describes in 
the sixth canto of the Paradiso, presents the most striking 
contrast with the extent of his acquaintance with Greek and Roman 
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literature as evidenced by the use he made of them in his writings. 
Dr. Edward Moore, who has gone most carefully into this subject, 
tabulates more than three hundred references by Dante to Aristotle, 
about two hundred to Virgil, one hundred to Ovid, fifty to Cicero, 
between ten and twenty to Horace and Livy, besides an appreciable 
number to Homer, Plato, Juvenal, Seneca, Ptolemy, and sop. 

It would seem, then, that Dante, as a poet, was but very little in- 
debted to either painting or sculpture. The numerous instances which 
are given by writers on this subject of supposed borrowings of ideas 
from pictures or other works of art are purely conjectural, and are 
most naturally accounted for by the circumstance that Dante’s main 
theme was identical with that of the artists—the great medieval 
science of theology. The commonplace illustrations of that science 
were naturally made use of by both freely, and coincidence proves 
nothing but a common literary origin. A great deal too much has 
been made of some extremely obvious references in Dante’s writings 
to the simplest facts with regard to drawing—as, for example, when 
he says that a painter must first have formed an idea of a figure 
before he can put it down on paper, or that artists work from a 
model, or that they cannot make proper use of acquired skill of hand 
if the hand trembles. Kraus, in his very full, but by no means 
convincing, discussion of Dante’s relation to the formative arts, 
argues quite seriously that the points I have just mentioned prove 
that Dante habitually frequented the workshops of painters.’ It is 
admitted that we have nothing to show where and when Dante and 
Giotto met, and that their having met at all is nothing more than 
probable, although the vault of the lower church of St. Francis at 
Assisi bears sufficient testimony of Giotto’s having been acquainted 
with Dante’s writings some years after the poet was dead. We have 
Dante’s own assurance that he was personally acquainted with one 
artist, the miniaturist Oderisi of Gubbio, into whose mouth he puts 
the constantly quoted passage about Cimabue and Giotto. 

Whatever the extent of Dante’s interest in or knowledge of art 


1 If the interpretation of Paradiso XXIV. suggested by Gildenmeister and en- 
dorsed by Kraus could be accepted, it would be the strongest argument in favour of 
the view that Dante had a more intimate knowledge of the art of painting than can 
be gathered from his writings elsewhere. But this entirely depends in the first place 
upon the point whether the word pieghe means folds in the passage in question, 
which is very doubtful, and then upon our acceptance of the absurd supposition 
that colours can be too bright (treppo color vivo) for painting folds—or drapery, 
as A. J. Butler translates it. Kraus explains that the shaded parts in drapery with 
folds require the most delicate handling, in order that the colour may not be too 
bright (ebhaft). If, however, he had looked at a fourteenth-century picture, such as 
one of the brilliant little Duccios in our National Gallery, he would have seen that the 
folds are not shaded as in modern practice, but are painted with richer and stronger 
tones of the same colour as the parts of the drapery free from folds. In fact, Duccio, 
following the Byzantine manner, sometimes paints the folds of drapery in gold. 
There is an example of it in Trafalgar Square. 
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may have been, he was most certainly a keen and close observer of 
all the ordinary sights and sounds of nature. The form of his 
imagination was, in fact, mainly conditioned by his direct observation 
of nature and human life. In this respect he differed but little from 
the greatest of the painters and sculptors of Greece, Italy, or France 
but, unlike the artists, he expressed his ideas by purely literary 
methods having no relation to those of either sculpture or painting. 
‘The unequalled plasticity of all his descriptions,’ which has so 
impressed Mr. Berenson, has no real existence. It is only the 
art critics’ misinterpretation of the clear, logical, and definite form of 
conception which is most characteristic of the genius of the Latin 
nations and finds its highest expression in the Divina Commedia. 

The method of Dante is the method of Homer so ably explained 
by Lessing in his Laocoon, where he clearly lays down the essential 
difference between poetry and painting, ‘the onea visible progressive 
action, the various parts of which follow one another in time, the 
other a visible stationary action the development of whose various 
parts takes place in space.’ When Lessing asserts that we can 
recall a motion more vividly and easily than mere forms and colour 
he expressed not only his own experience but the common experience 
of mankind. This assertion may not be true of a Michel Angelo or 
a Tintoretto; but even Mr. Berenson cannot suppose that Dante 
was a genius as a painter, assuming that he could paint at all. 

Although Dante, like Homer, conveys to us his imaginations by 
descriptions of progressive actions in time, and not by figures or 
combinations of figures in space, he follows the ‘ Sovereign Poet ’ also 
in the great use he makes of elaborated similes ; and of course he 
does not disdain to give descriptive touches which fire the imagina- 
tion of the reader, although he does not describe in detail. 

Ruskin in the second volume of Modern Painters carefully 
defines the different action of fancy and imagination. He rightly 
I think, lays down the rule that ‘ the imagination sees the heart and 
inner nature and makes them felt, but is often obscure, mysterious, 
and interrupted in its giving of outer detail.’ The absence of full and 
detailed portraiture of the outside of things in Dante’s poetry would 
thus be accounted for irrespective of his great use of the true literary 
method explained by Lessing. This explanation is perfectly good 
within its proper limits, but the literary character of Dante’s imagi- 
nation has been far too much overlooked by modern writers. It is by 
following the method peculiar to his own art, the art of poetry, that he 
exercises such a powerful spell over the minds of artists. Actions are 
most clearly and vividly seen and described by him, but the actors 
themselves are not directly or distinctly pictured, and the total result 
cannot in any intelligible sense of the word be called plastic. Dante 
was, as I have already shown, deeply read in the poets as well as in 
the historians and other prose writers of antiquity. It is inconceivable, 
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therefore, that he did not know that Virgil, Statius and the other 
classical figures of his drama were men of another carriage and 
another costume than the men of his own age. There can conse- 
quently be no justification for the assertion that the illustrations in 
the fourteenth-century manuscripts, which make Virgil look like a 
medizval doctor, are identical with or in any way resemble Dante’s 
visual image of Virgil. I believe that Dr. Moore, who not long ago 
showed us how closely the Florentine poet has followed the expres- 
sions and thoughts of his Roman predecessor, has given a more real 
help to those who wish to enter into the mind of the author of the 
Divina Commedia than anything that can be got from the study of 
the work of the miniaturists, who were totally unable to embody the 
powerful conception of their great contemporary. 

Mr. Berenson has from time to time made some interesting 
suggestions in his own special field of study, that of Italian painting, 
but his recent excursion into the province of early Italian literature 
can hardly, I think, be called a fortunate one. 


ALFRED HIGGINS. 





THE ASCENDENCY OF THE FUTURE 


SomE years ago Mr. Kidd attracted general attention by his book 
upon Social Evolution, and now develops the same theme in A 
Study of Western Civilisation. Mr. Kidd has been profoundly 
impressed by the great social problems of our time; he has en- 
deavoured to regard them in the light of philosophical principles ; 
he has extended his inquiries over a vast range of subjects, from the 
origin of the Christian Church to the growth of trusts in the United 
States; and he writes with the fervour and rhetorical force of one who 
sincerely believes that he has an important message to mankind. I 
will not waste time by dwelling upon many excellent literary and 
moral qualities which will, no doubt, recommend his book to many 
readers. My purpose is simply to inquire into the real meaning and 
value of his most characteristic doctrine. A certain theory runs 
through the whole argument, and is supposed by Mr. Kidd to 
coincide with the latest results of scientific inquiry. I confess that 
it appears to me to be much in need both of proof and explanation. 
But [ will endeavour to state as briefly as I can what appears to me to 
be the pith of hisargument. I must put aside a good many collateral 
issues, which could not be discussed in any limited space, were I 
competent to discuss them at all. Mr. Kidd, in the first place, is an 
evolationist. We are all evolutionists. We all agree, at any rate, 
that to understand an animal form or a political institution we must 
study the history of its growth. But agreement as to the method 
may leave diametrical opposition as to the results. We have not 
decided disputes, but only agreed to refer the decision to a new 
tribunal. Mr. Kidd’s book sufficiently illustrates this fact. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, for example, is regarded by his friends as the true 
prophet of evolution. Mr. Kidd, on the contrary, takes him to 
represent an obsolete phase of thought, and devotes much of his 
argument to the demolition of the Spencerian doctrine. Mr. Kidd 
again, though an anti-Spencerian, is a thorough Darwinian, but 
holds that Professor Weismann must be taken as the legitimate 
interpreter of Darwin. I have no pretensions to take part in a 
discussion of Weismannism, but the application of that view made 
by Mr. Kidd may be sufficiently indicated. Darwin, says Mr. Kidd, 
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laid down two principles, both of which have been victoriously 
established. One asserts the variability of the descendants of any 
organism, and the other the elimination of unfit and the preservation 
of fit varieties through the struggle for existence. By carrying out 
these principles systematically we may discover how men grew out 
of monkeys, or the modern State from the primitive tribe. We have 
in either case to fix our attention upon the efficiency of the com- 
petitors in the struggle. Success proves fitness, and fitness is 
measured by"success. The application of this doctrine to social 
evolution shocks and alarms many excellent people. If success be the 
sole test of the goodness of an institution, we have to appeal to might 
instead of right. We do not ask what ought to be, but simply what 
is. A race of animals thrives by extirpating its rivals, a civilised 
nation by extirpating savages, and a manufacturer by ruining his 
rivals. Our whole knowledge, whether of the physical or the social 
organism, is based upon experience, and it is idle to say that any- 
thing ought to or ought not to have succeeded. ‘Ought’ means 
simply ‘able.’ The ethical principle itself must be evolved from the 
conditions of success in the struggle, and we cannot lay down any 
independent criterion of right and wrong. I do not inquire whether 
this version of Darwinian principles involves any, or, if so, what 
misrepresentation. Undoubtedly the conclusion, if logical, is un- 
pleasant; and Mr. Kidd offers us a solution of the resulting 
difficulty. 

We escape, according to him, from the pessimistic view when we 
pass from Darwin to Professor Weismann. The nature of the change 
in our conceptions is sufficiently indicated by the paper which first 
announced the later evolutionist theory. Professor Weismann there 
argued that a race might become more efficient by becoming shorter- 
lived. That follows, speaking roughly, if by shortening its life the 
race becomes more prolific or more capable of useful variations. 
The life of the individual, then, is shortened for the good of its 
descendants. Success is won by sacrifice—‘ the sacrifice on a vast scale 
of the present and the individual in the interests of the future and the 
universal.’ Other phenomena, such as the growing dependence of the 
offspring upon the parent, show how the burden of the future presses 
with ever-increasing weight upon the present. The ape, for example, 
is bothered with parental functions for a longer time than the ostrich, 
and the ostrich is more heavily burdened than the oyster. Looking 
back, we see that those forms have succeeded in which the conditions 
of life ‘were most favourable to future generations of their kind. 
The individuals may have had their struggle burdened, their 
interests sacrificed, the contents of their lives curtailed in length 
and breadth, and yet that form must have come down to us as a 
winning type,’ having ousted its competitors whatever their other 
advantages. This, it seems, entirely alters the case, and alters it for 
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the better. Nature, we are told, no longer appears to us, as it did to 
the early Darwinians, the proverbial power with tooth and claw 
reddened by a perpetual and internecine struggle. When we see 
that the present is bearing the burden of the future we are recon- 
ciled to the suffering involved. 

Now this connection between the premisses and the conclusion 
seems to imply a considerable logical leap. It looks at first sight 
as if the theory made the prospect worse. ‘ Heredity,’ according to 
some people, is bad enough because it makes them sutfer for the sins 
of their ancestors. ‘ Progenity,’ or, as Mr. Kidd calls it, ‘ projected 
efficiency,’ makes us suffer for the good of our descendants. I amto- 
bear a burden to enable my grandchild to live; and he, as the effi- 
ciency is further projected, will have to bear one for the good of his 
great-grandchild, The race, it seems, is always making advances of 
happiness in hopes of a repayment which is always being postponed. 
Meanwhile the struggle goes on im precisely the same way: the 
weakest is always being thrust to the wall, and the only difference 
is that the strongest is himself no better for his victory. Some comfort 
may be derived from a consideration noticed by Mr. Kidd. ‘ Though 
the operation of natural selection,’ he says, ‘tends to be, as it were, 
projected into the future, the battleground remains, and must for 
ever remain, in the present.’ That is undeniable ; though for ‘ tends 
to be, as it were,’ I should substitute ‘is not really.’ I compete with 
my contemporaries, not with unborn and non-existent generations. 
A race cannot possibly succeed in virtue of qualities which fit it for 
the future unless they also fit it for the present. To put it in that 
way is to invert cause and effect. We may reason backwards or 
forwards—from cause to effect, or from effect to cause. Given the 
powder there ‘ must be’ an explosion, and given the explosion there 
‘must have been’ powder. The two statements imply each other, 
but that does not make the explosion the cause of the powder. The 
existing form ‘ must have been’ the fittest, whatever its disadvantages, 
undoubtedly, since it has succeeded ; and it is equally true that, what- 
ever the disadvantages, they ‘must have been’ compatible with 
success in the actual struggle. A race survives at every stage by 
fitness for the actual conditions. When a variety comes into existence, 
and ousts the old form, it has made a successful experiment. It has 
acquired some new properties and lost others, but, taking the variation 
all round, it is a more efficient form. It follows, again, that the 
properties which it inherits are so far turned to a new account. 
The ancestral form, therefore, transmitted qualities which were not 
useful to itself in the same way. The new generation has to start with 
the old organisation, and in that sense the old provides the materials 
which are worked up into a new shape. If, however, we say that the 
present is ‘subordinate’ to the future, we assert equally that the 
future is limited by the present. It is quite true that a race will 
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have posterity if the properties which it transmits are adapted to 
the needs of the future. It ‘must have’ had them if the posterity 
exists. But that does not alter the other fact—that the properties 
must always have been useful. The utility now does not prove 
inutility in the past, and no progress can be made except by making 
new application of the results achieved under previous conditions. 

Where, then, is the ‘sacrifice’? A race which is stamped out 
can have no posterity, good or bad. ‘The individual,’ says Mr. Kidd, 
is sacrificed because its life is shortened. But it is not the same 
individual. It is a new form (say), with shorter life but with greater 
powers of varying or reproducing its kind. We are not comparing 
two individuals, differing solely in length of life, but two varieties, 
one of which has longer life, and the other greater powers of a dif- 
ferent kind. The very essence of the doctrine is that the new 
organisation differs throughout from the old, and is, as a whole, more 
efficient. If by ‘ sacrifice’ is meant a sacrifice of happiness, I do not 
see how the problem can be solved. The shorter life may be also the 
merrier, or the pleasures of a large family compensate for the loss 
of a more solitary prolongation of life. All that the evolutionist can 
say is that the more efficient form survives, whether it be or be not 
the form which gets most pleasure out of its existence. The argu- 
ment, so far, seems only to state the very obvious truth that those 
forms will continue to have descendants which are either themselves 
fitted to permanent conditions and have transmitted such fitness, or 
are themselves fitted to the conditions, and whose descendants have in 
some way managed to make a better use of their inherited properties. 
But a sacrifice of actual fitness in consideration of something that 
will be fitness hereafter must always be suicidal. 

When, therefore, Mr. Kidd uses language which seems to imply 
some kind of mysterious preadaptation, his theory seems to be 
equally incompatible with Darwin and with Weismann, or any in- 
telligible view of the struggle for existence. His mode of statement 
is really, as I think, an erroneous application of another very simple 
principle. Individuals and races will survive which are best 
adapted to reach the future. They must, then, act in the present so 
as to meet the coming danger. The animal which runs away when 
it sees an enemy will live, and the animal which does not will be 
eaten. The human being has a better chance of survival in pro- 
portion to his powers of forecast. A power of anticipating the 
future is, therefore, a factor of the highest importance for preserving 
a race, though the future itself cannot be a factor at all. When Mr. 
Kidd speaks of the ‘ ascendency of the present’ as an evil, he is most 
obviously right, if he means simply indifference to all the conse- 
quences of our actions. Man, as Hamlet tells us, differs from the beast 
in that he ‘ looks before and after.’ Or, in Johnson’s famous phrase, 
which might have been a motto for Mr. Kidd’s book : ‘ Whatever with- 
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draws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the present, advances us in 
the dignity of human beings,’ and gives us, as the evolutionist adds, 
a better chance in the struggle. Another equally obvious truth, 
which Mr. Kidd seems to identify with this principle, is that a race 
thrives by developing social qualities. And in both cases we may 
certainly say that a sacrifice of individuals is often demanded. The 
savage who lives from hand to mouth and will not sow seed because 
he cannot look forward to a harvest escapes a good many anxieties. 
The selfish man who will not die for his country or take care of his 
family escapes the fate which patriotism or the domestic affections 
would involve. But when we say that ‘the individual’ suffers, we 
must again remember that the individual has become different. 
We have to compare the prudent man with the thoughtless. So 
far as a man looks forward, the present gains new values. It is 
contemplated as the necessary stage towards future pains or 
pleasures. Life in general is enriched by a greater variety of 
interests. So the man who identifies himself with the society in 
which he lives has a vast variety of interests inaccessible to the simply 
egoistic. Whether, on the whole, the change of character involves 
‘sacrifice’ of happiness is another question. It does so, of course, 
in particular cases. But moralists are generally disposed to think 
that men gain even in happiness by becoming more thoughtful, 
more prudent, and more capable of all the social affections. On the 
whole we are, I am inclined to guess, not only more efficient but 
happier than our ancestors the apes. The oyster, in spite of Sheridan, 
cannot be crossed in love, but he also loses the pleasure of love- 
making. The comparison is not between two men, one of whom is 
forced and the other not forced to sacrifice the present to the future, 
but between the man to whom the present means only the present, 
and the man to whom the present includes the foretaste of an 
indefinite variety of future joys and sufferings. Nobody can really 
live in two centuries at once ; but the power of anticipating future 
centuries adds enormously to the efficiency, and gives a wholly new 
meaning and a different set of values to all our present conduct. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Mr. Kidd inserts a kind of mystical 
or transcendental meaning into some very simple truths by a mis- 
use of language. I cannot see that any sacrifice is involved in what 
he calls the ‘ascendency of the future,’ and am therefore unable to 
follow his applications of the formula. I am afraid, to speak frankly, 
that it presents itself to me as a paralogism. A race continues 
because what it does to-day will also be good for it to-morrow ; not 
because it does what is bad for it to-day and will be good in the future. 
Mr. Kidd, however, finds in his theory a clue to the history of the 
Western races, and explains the strength and weakness of the ancient 
city State, of early Christianity, of the medieval Church and Empire, 
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of Protestantism and modern democracy, and of the great economic 
movements of the present. I cannot follow him over so wide a field, 
but I will speak briefly of certain salient points. 

No problem can be more interesting than that of the growth 
of the Christian creed and Church. In treating the enormously 
difficult questions which arise the evolutionist must accept certain 
canons. Since it is his principle that the growth of every institution 
implies a continuous reconstruction of the existing order, he must 
reject the supernatural explanation which supposes a discontinuity 
caused by the impact of inscrutable forces. The success of the new 
order implies, again, that it was in some way fitted to the general 
social and intellectual condition; but the ‘fitness’ in that sense 
may, of course, imply an acceptance of error. The new creed must 
be a modification of the old in order to gain a hearing; though in 
the long run it may derive strength from being a closer approxima- 
tion to truth than its predecessor. The endurance of a creed 
affords some presumption that it has this advantage. But the 
success of the religion must depend upon the whole set of intellectual, 
social, ethical, and political conditions of the time ; and it must be a 
task of enormous difficulty to unravel all the complex relations 
involved, and to assign with any confidence the precise secret of the 
vitality of the successful system. Mr. Kidd, of course, does not attempt 
fully to investigate this gigantic problem ; but he accepts a view which 
will have the merit—for many readers—of falling in with orthodox 
opinion, and being a kind of translation of familiar assumptions 
into the language of science. He repeats the old contrast between 
the haughty Stoic and the humble Christian. Stoicism, he says in 
a phrase of Mr. Lecky’s, was a ‘majestic egoism.’ It aimed at 
‘creating a kind of equilibrium of the intellect centred in itself 
and in the present time.’ With Christianity ‘human consciousness 
becomes related to the principles which transcend all the existing 
interests of the individual and all the recognised aims of the State.’ 
For the ‘equilibrium ’ it substitutes ‘the entire insufficiency of the 
individual to fulfil the standard required of him by any merit, 
however transcendent.’ Therefore it expresses that ‘ larger principle 
of the evolutionary process which is destined in time to control all 
the phenomena of history ’—the principle, that is, ‘that the present 
and all its interests is, by necessity inherent in the evolutionary 
process, to pass entirely under the control of the future and the 
infinite.’ Now, it is true that Christianity succeeded, and that 
Stoicism failed, in the attempt to become a religion. Christianity, 
therefore, was best suited to the wants of the time. Some people, 
however, at the present day find Marcus Aurelius more congenial 
than Augustine; and Mr. Kidd, as an admirer of Kant, would agree, 
I think, that the ‘categorical imperative’ has more affinity to 
Stoicism than to the Christian teaching. This suggests the question 
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whether the success of Christianity was due to its infusion of truth 
or to congeniality to existing and perhaps superstitious modes of 
belief. According to Augustine, morality rests upon the relation of 
man to an infinite and inconceivable Being who is yet endowed with 
personality. The elaboration of this conception led ultimately, as Mr. 
Kidd remarks, to those controversies over predestination, free-will, and 
so forth, which were once so intensely interesting. Such controversies 
bring out the antinomy which results when the omnipotent Creator 
has to be identified with the personal ruler. They have ceased to be 
interesting because even divines have given them up as insoluble. 
Many evolutionists will draw an inference the reverse of Mr. Kidd’s. 
They will hold that the religion succeeded for the time because the 
anthropomorphic element was congenial to the prevalent belief; and 
that it decayed just because it included a ‘transcendental’ element, 
or attempted to get beyond the limits of human intelligence. So far 
from embodying the evolutionary principle, it was inconsistent with 
that principle. Instead of ordering that men should subordinate the 
present to the future—that is, to the future of the evolutionist— it 
ordered him to look to a ‘future’ in a totally different world. The 
‘controlling centre of human consciousness,’ says Mr. Kidd, ‘ passed out 
of the present.’ Possibly ; but where was the new centre? It is not 
the same whether I subordinate the present to the future in the sense 
of looking forward till to-morrow, or subordinate it in the sense of at- 
tending to my dreams of heaven and hell instead of attending to actual 
facts. By what criterion must we judge of the true secret of vitality ? 
There can be no doubt as to the alternative which must be taken by the 
evolutionist. He is bound to interpret the success of Christianity, so far 
as it succeeded, to its suitability to the conditions of the time. The 
whole order of things of which it formed a part was, he may infer, 
superior to the preceding, and the superiority was proved by its efficiency 
in the complicated struggle. The social organism was transformed 
into a more advanced stage—one, let us say, in which the permanent 
conditions of social health were more fully realised. Now, if it could 
be argued that the success resulted from not recognising those condi- 
tions, we should certainly have a remarkable result; but it would 
contradict the great evolutionary principle. What, then, is really 
meant by the statement about ‘the centre of human consciousness’ ? 
It sounds like a familiar Christian principle. Ostensibly, no doubt, 
Christians told men to think of a world anything but continu- 
ous with this—to a world where there is no marriage or giving 
in marriage, and where all the conditions of this life are entirely 
abolished. Human nature was held to be corrupt at the core; the 
State was the work rather of the devil than of the Deity ; and a man’s 
aim was to be the saving of his soul, not the welfare of the State or 
the race to which he belonged. The logical development of such a 
creed, as Mr. Kidd again notices, sent Stylitus to his pillar, and declared 
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the sexual instinct to be essentially evil. Life was regarded as a state 
of probation: but not a probation which is to eliminate those who 
are unfit for this world, but to make that unfitness a claim for an 
eternity of happiness. It is, of course, obvious that the success of 
such a creed—had it been the really operative creed, instead of being 
a theory as to what the creed ought to be—would have been opposed 
to evolution principles. As a matter of fact, I suppose, the Chris- 
tianity which seriously accepted that version led to decay instead 
of success. The Christianity which succeeded was that which 
made a compromise with opposite principles. It is a commonplace 
that a race which seriously accepted the morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount would have been stamped out. Had Christians 
always turned the second cheek there would have been no Christians 
left. ‘The actual polity of Europe,’ says a recent eloquent writer,' 
‘is of the earth, earthy, while from heaven, far above, cries like a 
ghost the voice of the Nazarene, as pure, as clear, as inefficient as 
when first it flung from the shores of Galilee its challenge to the 
world-sustaining power of Rome.’ It may be held, of course, that 
the Christian morality, though impracticable in its absolute form, was 
an essential factor in the humanisation of the world. It was a 
mode of condemning the materialism and selfishness of the existing 
order. The priest had to make an alliance with the soldier and the 
secular ruler, and the Church and the Empire came into a relation of 
reciprocal support. The actual morality, therefore, was a compro- 
mise, which certainly admitted conduct quite incompatible with the 
ostensible code. The evolutionist, at any rate, is bound to accept 
this view ; and it implies that the supposed transference of the ‘ centre 
of consciousness ’ is an illusion. The ‘ centre of consciousness’ must, 
I fancy, always remain just where it always was—in the conscious 
being. He may fancy that he is arguing from a ‘ transcendental ’ 
to the actual world; but he is really arguing in the inverse direction. 
He comes to object to certain modes of conduct, and infers that the 
men guilty of them will be damned. He talks as if the damnation 
had been revealed to him and the evil nature of the conduct in- 
ferred. His logic is therefore confused and his doctrine in many 
ways erroneous; but it is his practical conclusions that are impor- 
tant, and not the way in which they are supposed to be reached. 
Whether we consider an animal species or a social institution, the 
evolutionist must study the actual world, and not pretend to base 
his speculations upon data outside of all possible experience. Christi- 
anity, and every other religion, must be taken to have succeeded so far 
as it managed to recognise the existing conditions; and the attempt 
to deduce the actual from the transcendental led to logical confusion, 
and only escaped from being fatal because it was not the real process 
of thought. 


1 The author of John Chinaman. 
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This leads to another difficulty. What was the change implied 
by the growth of Christianity? Mr. Kidd can tell us what was ‘the 
meaning of the ancient world.’ He can pack it into a single formula 
—‘the ascendency of the present.’ This, however, is identified with 
a different phrase. The ruling end was ‘the subordination of the 
individual to existing society,’ whereas in a later stage ‘ the existing 
society is itself destined to be subordinated to a meaning projected 
beyond the content of its political consciousness.’ Here, it seems to 
me, we are really introduced to a different set of considerations. The 
ascendency of the present was shown by the old city State of the 
classical nations. The ancient Greek or Roman was entirely devoted 
to the interests of the little body which was to him at once his Church 
and State and a good deal more than his Royal Academy. His 
morality was confined to his duty to his fellow-citizens, and implied 
absolute indifference to the interests either of outside peoples or of 
the slaves who formed so large a part of the community. How, in 
the first place, does this mean an ‘ascendency of the present’? The 
patriotism of the old citizen implied his identification with the in- 
terests of an organism which had a life of indefinite duration. If 
Leonidas died for the sake of Sparta, he must have been moved by 
hopes and fears for the future, and partly by devotion to other 
interests than his own. ‘ Ascendency of the present’ sometimes seems 
to be identified with the ascendency of merely sensual enjoyment ; 
as a man who thinks of the present is more likely to prefer a bottle 
of gin to intellectual pleasure. But that cannot be Mr. Kidd’s view, 
for he tries to prove (by an argument which I cannot follow) that the 
Greek supremacy in art was due to the ascendency of the present. 
Nobody, in fact, can doubt that, whatever the faults of the Greek’s 
morality, he was abnormally susceptible to intellectual and zsthetic 
pleasures. His fault seems to be indicated by the other formula 
about the ‘limits of political consciousness.’ Now, devotion to a 
State may be too exclusive, but it does not imply the absence of 
‘altruistic’ sentiment. The objection to the old State is not that 
men failed to recognise the claims of other people, but that they 
recognised the claims of too narrow a circle. The code of duty 
which they observed might be good in substance, but it was only 
operative within the sphere of fellow-citizenship. In fact, the moral 
principles admitted by Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing of the 
later Stoics, have been incorporated in the Christian code, and are 
admitted to be good as far as they go. The change which is 
generally supposed to have taken place does not imply a diminishing 
‘ascendency of the present,’ nor even a sudden appearance of ‘altruism,’ 
but simply an extension of the sphere of moral obligation. Men in 
general, instead of fellow-citizens, were brought within the purview 
of the moral law. The old citizen was bound to sacrifice himself 
for the good of his neighbour; but he now began to accept the 
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interpretation of neighbourhood which was set forth by the good 
Samaritan; and such a change was obviously correlated to the great 
political and social changes of the period. When the old States 
enslaved instead of extirpating, they were making a slight step 
towards recognising the claims of humanity. When they were 
broken up, and brought into subordination to a single authority, 
common and friendly relations could spring up, and—in Mr. Kidd's 
language—the ‘limits of political consciousness,’ that is, the 
exclusive devotion, to a little community, would be ‘transcended.’ 
How a cosmopolitan religion and a corresponding society, with 
the distinction between a spiritual and temporal power, grew 
up is a problem for the learned and philosophical historian. 
There is, at any rate, no reason why the evolutionist should regard 
the process as anything but continuous. Mr. Kidd notices the 
gradual extension of the rights of Roman citizenship and the 
incorporation into the legal system of the ‘ humanitarian conceptions 
of Stoicism.’ The spectacle, he says, is ‘one of the most striking 
and imposing in ancient history.’ But then, he assures us, the 
development was ‘ not a phenomenon of life at all, but a process of 
death.’ The old State, he declares, owed its success to the ‘almost 
savage exclusiveness’ of its moral code ; and the gradual extension of 
legal rights meant the decay of the Roman Empire.’ As the Roman 
law, anyhow, survived, and has been a most potent factor in modern 
civilisation, it seems rather hard to call its development ‘a process 
of death.’ But surely the old code did not succeed because it was 
‘savagely exclusive,’ but because it was intensely though narrowly 
inclusive. It was to the strength of the cohesive, and not the strength 
of the repulsive, forces that the State owed its power. The process by 
which the smaller group becomes fused in the larger, and interests grow 
up which lead to a great association independent of particular States, 
and involving a separation of the functions previously discharged 
by the separate bodies, must be taken together as parts of a 
single elaboration, The growth of a wider humanity must be 
regarded not as the reversal of an old mode of thought, but as the 
gradual extension of forces already at work. Mr. Kidd, for example, 
attributes the decay of slavery to the influence of Christianity. That 
is to take for granted the results of an exceedingly complicated 
investigation. The evolutionist will infer that the world reached a 
stage at which a society of freemen was more efficient than a society 
of slaves and slave-holders. To explain how that came about would 
require a consideration of innumerable conditions, social, economical, 
political, and religious. The growth of the Christian Church was 
part of a reorganisation and reconstitution of society which implied, 
we will assume, a new ‘ enthusiasm of humanity,’ a wider recognition 
of the rights of men as men, and a clearer perception of the 
permanent conditions of progress. Against that statement, which 
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is admitted by many authorities outside of Christianity, I have, of 
course, nothing to say. Only, I do not see how we are enlightened 
by the doctrine about the ascendency of the present and the limits 
of political consciousness. The evolutionist, it seems to me, is 
bound to consider the whole process as continuous, and as governed 
by the struggle for existence. Success must mean, for him, that 
the new order was more efficient than the old, though it was bound 
to use the old imperfect order. The present was always in the 
ascendant, as it always must be. But those creeds and institutions 
succeeded best which implied the closest recognition—more or less 
explicit—of permanent conditions of welfare. It was not by 
sacrificing the present to the future, nor by taking a transcendental 
world for a ‘centre of consciousness,’ that Christianity succeeded ; 
but by accepting laws good both in the present and future, and 
managing in a roundabout way to give sound rules of social welfare, 
obscured by the necessity of adopting transcendental or super- 
natural language. No ingenuity can make evolutionism of the 
Darwinian variety supply any test, except that of the fitness of the 
organism to the actual conditions of growth, or prove that an institu- 
tion thrives because it neglects those conditions. A creed is forced 
to express them imperfectly because it must start from the actual 
beliefs ; but the imperfection is a source of weakness, not of strength. 
Adaptation to the actual conditions is always a condition of success, and 
to permanent conditions a condition of continuance. But that means 
fitness for this world, not for a transcendental world, and implies that 
what Mr. Kidd takes for the merit of the creed was really a necessary 
defect. 

In the survey of European history from the ancient to the 
modern period Mr. Kidd lays down many generalisations, upon 
which I cannot touch. His two formule, however, remain promin- 
ent, and the second, about political consciousness, occurs with rather 
excessive iteration. The ‘tendency of human development,’ we are 
told, ‘is to project the controlling meaning of the evolutionary pro- 
cess in society beyond the limits of political consciousness.’ A 
clearer definition of this phrase is much to be desired. It seems to 
cover the unconscious logical stratagem by which the doctrine about 
the ‘ascendency of the present’ is modified so as to bear a really 
different meaning. The true nature of this phrase is indicated, I 
think, by the polemic against Mr. Herbert Spencer and the laissez- 
faire or Manchester school. Mr. Kidd is, of course, not alone in 
regarding their position as obsolete. He observes that they are 
legitimate descendants from Hume and the empiricists generally. 
The merit of Kant was the introduction of a transcendent element 
into speculation; whereas empiricism leads logically to utili- 
tarianism, egoism, and materialism. This recalls the difficulty as to 
Mr. Kidd’s own position. He is a Darwinian; and Darwinism was 
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suggested by Malthus—whose opinions are described by Mr. Kidd as 
‘ socially suicidal and biologically foolish.’ Yet the Darwinian applied 
Malthus: and Professor Weismann develops Darwin. What right 
has the disciple of Weismann to attack the base of the whole argu- 
ment? He complains that Mr. Herbert Spencer interprets evolution 
as a struggle ‘ between the past and present,’ which I take to be an 
impossibility. The Spencerian evolution, this would seem to imply, 
does not recognise the subordination of the present to the future. 
Yet evolution, in any form, certainly implies both anticipation of 
the future and acceptance of the past. Mr. Herbert Spencer looks 
forward to a millennium as much as Mr. Kidd, though their anticipa- 
tions of its nature differ materially. The whole empirical school not 
only believed in ‘progress,’ but made that belief a characteristic 
tenet. 

Was it, then, the fault of the empiricists that they appealed to 
‘experience’? Undoubtedly they held—and to my mind it was their 
special merit—that all scientific knowledge must be based upon 
experience. That is a tolerably familiar view, and it is needless to 
repeat the old commonplaces about ‘ Baconian induction.’ Social as 
well as physical science must proceed by the impartial interpreta- 
tion of Nature. Kant himself admits that knowledge must be in 
some sense deduced from experience; and if he managed somehow 
to get into the transcendental world of ‘ things in themselves,’ that, 
as most critics think, was his weakness, if not his inconsistency. 
The evolutionary theories which started from a transcendental base 
gave rise to mere cobwebs of the brain, which led to no tangible result ; 
whereas Darwin started an effective working theory, and modified all 
speculation, precisely because he kept to the solid ground of verifiable 
experience. A thinker who accepts Darwin is surely bound to 
repudiate transcendentalism, so far as it professes to override ‘ experi- 
ence. We may aim to ‘transcend’ experience in the sense of mak- 
ing the knowledge already gained a base for anticipations of the 
future of this world ; but if we try to get into a transcendental world, 
we are dropping the substance for the shadow and wasting energy on 
the hopeless pursuit of chimeras. 

There is, no doubt, an important sense in which Mr. Kidd's 
criticism may be accepted. The empiricists, as most of us hold, 
interpreted ‘experience’ too narrowly. They said, rightly, that the 
mind must have materials to work upon; but they were so anxious 
to get rid of any ‘ innate ideas,’ or ‘ intuitions,’ that they came near 
to abolishing the mind itself. It came to be the name for clusters 
of ‘ideas,’ bound together by arbitrary assertions, which somehow 
constituted belief. Their analysis ended in ‘atomism,’ both in 
physical and moral sciences. The State was regarded as a mere 
aggregate of individuals instead of an ‘organism’; and the bonds, 
political or social, which held men together could only be regarded 
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as modifications of egoism—that is, of the instinct of self-preservation 
which produces the struggle for existence. So far as Mr. Kidd 
endorses this judgment I have certainly nothing to say against 
him; nor do I deny that Mr. Herbert Spencer inherits too much 
of the corresponding mode of conception. This, however, I take 
to give the meaning of the formula about the limits of political 
consciousness. That phrase applies to two schools which would 
certainly object to being identified: to the individualist, who 
would reduce the functions of the State to a minimum, and to the 
Socialist, who would extend them indefinitely. Socialism, in one 
form, at least, also raises individualism to the highest power. Since 
every individual has the same right to happiness, all inequalities of 
wealth must be suppressed by the State. The opposite school holds 
that since each individual has a right to the fruits of his own labour, 
the State must protect property and all the inequalities which arise. 
Monopolies must be suppressed, in order to give each man an equal 
chance, and a free competition will ensure that the advantages 
gained by any class will be distributed through the whole 
society. The Socialist replies that if the State does nothing but 
secure ‘fair play,’ the result will be the spontaneous growth 
of an industrial order from which there is no fairness; and the 
laissez-faire retorts that, if you enforce equality, you destroy all 
motives for improvement. They are alike, it may be said, in fail- 
ing to recognise the true nature and utility of the social organism, 
and of the moral bonds by which it is held together, and therefore 
fail to recognise the true methods of approximating to a satisfactory 
reconciliation of the sound doctrine embodied, though without the 
necessary qualifications, in each of the opposing schools. Mr. Kidd’s 
theory of the modern world seems to correspond to this view. He 
condemns the Marxian Socialism as ‘ materialistic,’ because it makes 
the ‘economic factor’ the ruling factor in human history, and the 
economic factor means the ‘ ascendency of the present.’ Anyhow, 
the economic factor is a most essential factor, and if Marx empha- 
sised it too exclusively, he was certainly calling attention to a 
point of vital importance. History written without reference to 
economic conditions, to the physical welfare of society, and to 
the relations between classes and nations which are governed by the 
industrial development, must be hopelessly superficial, Mr. Kidd 
fully accepts this obvious truth. The essential fact is that the 
world at large is becoming the scene of a vast industrial competition, 
carried on with unprecedented intensity and upon a scale becoming 
ever more and more gigantic. Following the teaching of German 
economists of the historical school, he notes that the state of things 
in which each town formed a closed industrial circle, attending to 
its own economic interests, has been changed by the fusion of the 
separate communities into nations. At each step a wider set of 
3a 2 
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conditions has come into play, and a corresponding change has 
taken place in the corresponding organisation. We are now in 
presence of a cosmopolitan competition, and all races and nations 
are brought into effective contact. The gigantic struggle for exist- 
ence will still be carried on, and the result be still governed by 
‘natural selection.’ Success will depend upon the efficiency with 
which a few great systems of social order have been embodied in 
the world-process—the principle of the subordination of the present 
to the future. The struggle will be more strenuous than ever. 
It will involve a rivalry ‘ between all the forces within the social 
consciousness—a rivalry in which the best organisation, the best 
methods, the best skill, the best abilities, the best Governments, the 
best standards of action and belief, shall have the right of universal 
opportunity.’ I do not see that Mr. Herbert Spencer or any other 
evolutionist need object to this statement in general terms. Mr. 
Kidd, however, holds, as I think, rightly, that an inadequate view 
of the process is suggested by the doctrine of ‘ individualism.’ 
That doctrine, as he argues, allows of the formation of such bodies 
as the Standard Oil Trust of the United States, which is wicked 
enough to aim simply at making as much money as it can. The 
principle of free competition thus applied leads to the formation of 
virtual monopolies. The self-interest is embodied in what Mr. Kidd 
calls‘ absolutisms.’ The ordinary illustration is the shortsightedness 
of the English capitalist, who, before the factory legislation, 
reduced children to virtual slavery and injured the future efficiency 
of the race. It is a particular case of the exploitation of the poor 
man by the capitalist against which Socialism protests. Industry 
becomes organised on principles which fail to embody sound ethical 
doctrines; or, as J. S. Mill declared, there is in the present state 
of society not even an approach to justice, because success is 
determined less by merit than by accident of position and birth. 
Here we have, of course, a familiar difficulty, and most people 
admit that no absolute dogma of either variety can give a satis- 
factory solution. The doctrine of evolution has been invoked 
on both sides. Mr. Kidd holds, with Mr. Spencer, that success 
will be determined by ‘natural selection,’ or by the struggle for 
existence. He condemns the individualist, however, for taking an 
inadequate view of the real conditions of efficiency. The in- 
dividualist fails to appreciate the truth generally expressed by the 
statement that society has in some sense an ‘organic’ character. 
The Socialist overlooks the utility of the industrial structure, and 
in advancing an absolute equality attacks necessary conditions of 
progress. The /aissez-faire theorist overlooks the fact that the 
egoistic aims of industrial bodies may lead to oppressive or 
demoralising systems, not the less mischievous because not directly 
imposed by the State. The relations between the State and the 
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individual cannot be laid down absolutely, because society has an 
exceedingly complex structure; and the problem is to adjust a 
number of reciprocal relations, including political, economic, 
religious, and moral factors. Both individualist theories imply a 
crude and hasty attempt to give absolute, and therefore inadequate, 
answers to the problems raised by the conflicting forces. Happily, 
or otherwise, the struggle is really carried on not by abstract 
logic, but by concrete human beings, who can hardly be said to 
have theories at all. The attempt to construct theories brings 
out important aspects; and Socialism or Nihilism draws attention 
to truths which neither can put into adequate formulas. The 
evolutionist must hold that mankind is making a series of experi- 
ments upon itself, and that the way to found a ‘sociology’ is to 
watch the experiment as carefully as possible and try to unravel 
the conditions of permanent success. 

The question remains whether Mr. Kidd’s doctrine makes those 
conditions any clearer. Does he enable us to perceive more clearly 
the meaning of the great evolutionary principle? I have said suffi- 
ciently that the doctrine about the ascendency of the future appears 
to me to involve confusion, and a confusion which leads to an awkward 
mode of twisting sound criticism of individualism into dbscure 
language about the limits of political consciousness. Mr. Kidd tells 
us that in the good time which is coming ‘ increments in the profit 
ownership of the instruments and materials of production which are 
measured in terms of social utility shall form part of a common 
inheritance, to which the skill and energies of the individual shall be 
applied in conditions tending towards equal economic opportunity.’ 
The phrase is, perhaps, a little vague and cumbrous, but it means, I 
presume, that the new industrial system will be just, and that a man 
will be rewarded in proportion to his utility to society. "We may hope 
so on the ground that a just will also be an efficient, and therefore a 
permanent, order. This, again, leads to a doctrine which seems to 
be given as the conclusion in which the whole argument culminates. 
It is given in italics. 

It is only within the spaces cleared in the world-process round ideals which 
are in the last resort the expression of the ethical principle here enunciated, and 
which are held open and free in the present by an irresistible will, operating in 
obedience to a sense of responsibility to a principle of tolerance transcending the 


claims of all existing interests, that the controlling meaning of the economic 
process can ever be permanently projected out of the present on the world-stage. 


This, we are further told, is‘ the meaning which the peoples that 
represent certain organised phases of the life of our civilisation are 
now struggling to express.’ They do not seem to have succeeded, so 
far, in expressing themselves very clearly. The peoples in question 
are the English-speaking races, who have learnt principles of tolera- 
tion and free competition, and who also, as Mr. Kidd thinks, represent 
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a pre-eminently military type. They have still got to learn that 
selfish and material aims must be controlled by a wider morality based 
upon the general welfare of the social organism. This suggests some 
very wide problems. I confess that I do not see that the principle 
clears up the problem as to the proper relations between the State 
and the individual, nor do I blame Mr. Kidd for not succeeding in 
so enormously difficult a task. But F cannot see that it will ever be 
advanced by phrases about ‘the irresistible will’ and ‘ projection of 
economic processes on the world-stage.’ I cannot satisfy myself that I 
understand what they mean. I only ask, once more, how they are 
connoted with the principles adapted from Professor Weismann. It 
seems to me that we are still in presence of the good old struggle 
for existence. We bave still to trust to experience and to muddle 
on by letting institutions and creeds fight it out by keen competi- 
tion. I entirely agree that one condition of success is that a race 
must conform itself to permanent conditions, and therefore not allow 
an ascendency of the present in a sense which implies unfitness for 
the future. If it does, it will, of course, die out in the future. And 
I agree cordially that a further condition is that the social arrange- 
ment should not outrage a sense of justice ; or, in other words, that a 
man’s happiness should depend as far as possible upon his intrinsic 
merit, and not upon accident. The struggle for existence nevertheless 
improved morality, and improved morality means a more stable order 
and more vigorous social order. But so far as Mr. Kidd endeavours 
to show that the process involves a ‘sacrifice’ of present to the future, 
or of the actual to the transcendental, it appears to me that he is not 
applying, but reversing, the true logical development of his first 
principle. Therefore, though he says a great deal to which I can 
subscribe, and puts some aspects of the modern struggle in a striking 
form, I cannot see that his special formulz, derived from Weismann, 
take us any further, or, in fact, do anything except put some sound 
doctrines into a distorted and not very intelligible form. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 





THE GREAT IRISH EPIC 


TrisH national life in the last ten years has had a wonderful new 
literary birth. I remember, less than two decades ago, lamenting 
with the authoress of the great work of translation now before me 
that the political campaigns of her people, their wars in Parliament, 
and battles in the Press during the later half of the nineteenth 
century had evoked no corresponding movement of romance. The 
poets of the rebellion had died out, and the notable little volume of 
verse, The Spirit of the Nation, published in 1845 and run toa 
fiftieth edition, seemed their expiring effort. We grieved together 
that no Scott, no Burns, showed any sign of being in the field to 
explain to the outer unbelieving world what treasures of passionate 
emotion lay buried in Celtic history, the true basis of Ireland’s claim 
to be a nation. 

To-day the scene is changed into one of hope, almost of fruition. 
The nakedness of the bitter political strife has clothed itself anew in 
poetry, as the winter fields just now in their sudden burst of April 
green. The language of the people has been rescued from its decay. 
The Celtic literature, so long despised by schools or universities too 
ignorant to understand it, has been rehabilitated ; and at the present 
moment the Irish sagas are being accepted by modern criticism as 
the most interesting as well as the most ancient of Western Europe, 
the richest in primeval tradition, and the least obscured by Latin 
uniformity. A band of enthusiastic workers has ransacked the 
libraries of the world for manuscripts dispersed from Ireland at 
various tragic dates—the invasions of Elizabeth, the invasions of 
Cromwell, the invasions of William of Orange. Within the last half- 
dozen years new poets have sprung up and found more than a local 
audience, and new Irish plays have been acted on a national stage. 
Last year Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland claimed 
the first place in learned attention; and to-day we have Lady 
Gregory’s monumental translation into noble and rhythmic Anglo- 
Irish prose of the great Erse Epic, The Life and Death of Cuchulin. 
It is of the last that I propose here to say an introductory word. 

The Epic cycle of Cuchulin, or Cuchulain, is a series of heroic 
tales recording the wars of Ulster and Connaught fought towards the 
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close of pagan times. As Christianity was first preached in Ireland 
in A.D. 434, the events narrated cannot be less old than the fourth 
century of our era, and are believed by the German critic Zimmer 
to have received their literary shape at least as long ago as the 
seventh or eighth. As is the case with most ancient sagas in what- 
ever language, they are made up of prose and verse, the latter the 
more ancient, the prose portions being later in date and less fixed in 
form than the canticles, songs of triumph, and laments, some of 
which may be contemporaneous with the events themselves. The 
prose varies much in the various manuscripts, being at first little 
more than connecting links for the verse, memoranda for the use of 
reciters, explanations developed from age to age, and becoming 
longer and more detailed as facilities for writing were acquired by 
the transcribers. The full text, as we find it now, seems to have 
been acquired in the twelfth century, and it is from manuscripts of 
about that date that Lady Gregory has taken most of her translations. 

With regard to the historic character of the events there has 
been hitherto much difference of opinion, but Dr. Hyde has, I think, 
fairly established it now as authentic—authentic, that is, in the 
main lines, as the siege of Troy is authentic. As to the details, 
they have doubtless been filled in, amplified, and changed in the course 
of the long telling of the story. There is a strong element of the 
supernatural throughout, just as there is in Homer’s narrative ; but 
this is kept well subordinate to the simpler human interest, and 
the prodigies performed by the heroes are not greater than those of 
the Shah-nameh or the romance of Antar. Of witchcraft and 
Druidry and second-sight there is abundance. Spells are cast upon 
whole armies, and at a pinch the champions have-resort to magic 
feats or are themselves assailed by magic. There are transformations 
into birds and fish and beasts of prey. The gift of prophecy, dimly 
extant in the Morte D’Arthur in the character of Merlyn, is here 
almost a common thing, and there are twenty ladies at least who, 
like Morgan le Fay, are of the race of the fairies. Nevertheless it 
is all strangely real, real in the essential characteristics of Celtic 
human nature as one can conceive it untinctured with Christianity. 
Nothing is more convincing about the cycle than the absence of all 
trace in it of Latin influences in the ways of thought or morals. 
Though the women pride themselves upon their chastity, virginity 
is no virtue with them. The men have but one wife, but are subject 
to many lapses, and the estate of marriage seems to both rather a 
preference than a bond. The women enjoy rights both of property 
and independence unknown to the Anglo-Saxons. They take part 
in the councils of war, and occasionally lead armies and fight on the 
field of battle. Another most convincing characteristic of extreme 
antiquity is that the fighting is done, not on horseback, but in chariots, 
and with javelins rather than lances. Each hero has with him, as at 
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Troy, his charioteer, and carries spear and shield. This is the true 
aspect of Celtic antiquity, from which Malory with his mounted 
chivalry has very widely strayed. There are wonderful horses, but 
they are harnessed in pairs, never singly, and the chariots of wicker- 
work are clearly the true Celtic chariots. 

The outline of the story is as follows: We are introduced in the 
opening scene to the Court of Conor MacNessa, or Conchubar, King 
of Ulster, in his capital of Emain Macha. Conchubar, though popu- 
larly acknowledged, is not the rightful lord, having dispossessed his 
step-father, Fergus, who later joins his enemies. The first episode 
is the birth of Setanta, afterwards nicknamed ‘Cuchulin,’ or the 
‘Little Hound of Culain,’ from a fierce hound he slew while yet a 
child. He is shown ‘ hurling’ with the other boys of the Court, and 
already, though the youngest, masterful through his strength. Pre- 
sently, grown older, he takes up arms, having heard it predicted that 
the day would be fateful for whoever should make it the first of his 
fighting career, that such a one would achieve a great name and die 
young. This glorious fate he covets. He mounts Conchubar’s chariot 
with his charioteer Laeg, crosses the frontier challenging all comers, 
slays his man, runs down two stags, and captures a flight of swans 
with his sling. These are his first victorious deeds. We find him 
next with all the women in Ulster in love with him for his skill in 
arms, the lightness of his leap, his chess-playing, his wisdom, and 
his beauty, so that the men of Ulster are alarmed for their domestic 
peace and seek him out a wife. At last they find one endowed with 
the ‘ six gifts ’—the gift of beauty, the gift of song, the gift of sweet 
speech, the gift of needlework, the gift of magic, and the gift of 
chastity. ‘I was brought up,’ Emer says of herself in answer to his 
questions, ‘in ancient virtues, in lawful behaviour, in the keeping of 
chastity, in the stateliness of form, in the rank of a queen, in all 
noble ways among the women of Ireland.’ After some new love 
episodes with other women, he marries her, Emer, daughter of 
Forgall, and is soon after acknowledged champion of Ulster. 

The next episode is amusing. It is of a quarrel got up by the 
mischief-maker Bricriu, at a great feast he gives to Conchubar, between 
the three chief ladies of the court. There is much that is humanly 
modern in this ancient story. Bricriu persuades each lady in turn 
that she is the noblest and most beautiful, and so entitled to go in 
first to dinner, and by doing so become the recognised social Queen of 
Ulster. When dinner, therefore, is announced, they race for the door. 
Emer is the quickest afoot and outruns the other two, and puts her 
back to the door calling on the doorkeepers to open. But there is a 
delay, the others come up, and the men ‘ rose up each to open the door 
before his own wife, so that they might be the first to come within.’ 
‘It is a bad night this will be,’ remarks Conchubar, as the ladies enter 
on a war of words. Each boasts of her husband’s merits. ‘ My 
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husband is Cuchulin,’ cries Emér; ‘he is not a hound that is weak; 
there is blood on his spear ; his white body is black with sword-cuts ; 
there are many wounds on his thigh ; his chariot is red; its cushions 
are red; he fights from over the ears of his horses; he leaps in the 
air like a salmon when he makes his hero-leap. Your fine heroes of 
Ulster are not worth a stalk of grass compared with him. Your fine 
women of Ulster are shaped like cows beside the wife of Cuchulin.’ 
The dispute is suddenly solved by Cuchulin, who lifts up the wall of 
the house in front of Emer, and she walks in first to the banquet- 
room and is proclaimed the noblest. 

Tragedy, however, soon begins, and the narrative gains dignity 
and power. The fate of the children of Usnach is a story worthy of 
all Irish tears. It might have been told by Malory himself. Like 
all great tragedies since the world began, its chief actor is a woman— 
Deirdre, ‘on whose account many shall weep, for whose sake deeds 
of anger shall be done and wounds and ill-doings and the shedding 
of blood, a tale of wonder for ever—Deirdre!’ Predestined by 
Cathbad the Druid to sorrow, she is kept secluded from her childhood 
under the charge of a wise woman; but the fame of her beauty 
reaches Conchubar, for she is ‘straight and clean like a rush ona 
bog,’ and the king resolves to marry her. She has already seen 
another, however, prefigured in a dream, with raven hair and a skin 
like the swan on the wave, and cheeks like the blood of a red- 
speckled calf, Naoise, son of Usnach, who with his two brothers in 
due time arrives and carries her away to Alban, which is Albion or 
Western Scotland, Then Conchubar is angry, but conceals his rage 
and sends, as messenger to the runaways, Fergus, the dispossessed, 
and, in spite of Deirdre’s warnings, relying on his promise, they go 
back with him to Ulster. Fergus’s pledge is nevertheless broken 
by Conchubar, thus alienating Fergus for ever. Fergus’s two sons 
are slain in defending them, and then the three sons of Usnach, all 
treacherously betrayed. And Deirdre pathetically sings her threnody 
at which half a hundred generations of Irishmen have wept : 


Dear to me the land of the East, Alban with its wonders. I would not have 
come from it hither, but that I came with Naoise. 

Glen Laoi! where I was wont to sleep under soft coverings. Fish and veni- 
son and badger’s meat were my portion in Laoi. 

Glen Masan! my grief! Glen Masan! High its hartstongue, bright its stems. 
We were rocked to pleasant sleep above the harbour of Masan! 

Glen Archan! my grief! Never went young man with a lighter heart than 
Naoise in Archan. 

Glen Eitche! my grief! it wae there I builded my first house. 

Glen da Rua! my grief! sweet was the cuckoo’s voice on the bending bough 
above Glen da Rua. Never would I have come from it at all, but that I came 
with my beloved. 

Once, when the nobles of Scotland were drinking with the sons of Usnach, 
Naoise gave a kiss secretly to the daughter of the Lord of Duntreon. My head 
was full of jealousy; I put my boat on the waves: it was the same to me to live 
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or to die. They followed me swimming, Ainnle and Ardan (the brothers of 
Naoise); they turned me back. Naoise gave me his true word he would vex me 
no more until he would go from me to the hosts of the dead. Och! if she knew 
to-night Naoise to be under the clay, it is she would cry her fill, it is I would 
cry along with her. 

Long is the day without the sons of Usnach. Three lions were they of the 
hill, three darlings of the women of Britain, three heroes not good at homage. 
Their three shields and their spears made a bed for me how often? O young 
man digging the new grave, put their three swords close over them. Till the 
making of this grave I was never one day alone, though it is often that myself, 
with yourselves, was in loneliness, 

The High King of Ulster, my first betrothed, I forsook him for the love of 
Naoise; I left the delight of Ulster for the three heroes that were its bravest. 
It was Naoise that would kiss my lips, my first man, my first sweetheart. It 
was Ainnle would pour out my drink. It was Ardan would lay my pillow. 
Their dear grey eyes that were loved by women! Many looked on them as they 
went. Their steps were pleasant on the dark mountain. 

I am Deirdre, without gladness, and I at the end of my days. Since it is 
grief to be without them, I myself will not tarry long. 


Conchubar tries in vain to console her. Deirdre dies on his 
hand, and Fergus in anger secedes from the Ulster clan and war 
follows, and ruin and the death of thousands. The war, called ‘the 
war of the bull of Cuailgne,’ is too long here to tell. In spite of the 
valour of Cuchulin, Ulster is harried and burnt by Fergus and the 
Queen of Connaught, and, though these are eventually driven back, 
there is never peace again in Ireland, and Conchubar goes down to 
his grave in the undying trouble roused by him for Deirdre’s 
beauty. 

Last of all Cuchulin, overwhelmed by numbers and betrayed by 
the spells of the daughters of Calatin, is slain by a magic spear, and 
with him Laeg his charioteer, and his war horse, the grey of Macha, 
by the King of Leinster, Lugaid. Wounded to the death, Cuchulin 
drags himself on foot to the shore of a lake, like King Arthur in the 
romance of Malory. He binds himself there to a stone pillar that 
he may die standing, while his enemies, afraid of him, look on from 


afar. At last a raven settles on his shoulder and they know that he 
is dead. 


Then Lugaid came and lifted up Cuchulin’s hair from his shoulders and struck 
off his head. And the men of Ireland gave three great heavy shouts, and the 
sword fell from Cuchulin’s hand, and the light faded away from about his head 
and left it pale as the snow of a single night .... But the three times fifty 
queens that loved Cuchulin saw him appear in his Druid chariot, going through 
Emain Macha ; and they could hear him singing the music of the Sidhe. 


Such in outline is the great Irish Epic. Of its English render- 
ing by Lady Gregory it is impossible to speak too highly. Mr. 
Yeats, in his preface to the volume, calls it ‘the best book that has 
ever come out of Ireland,’ and the praise seems to me hardly too 
great. Its immense merit as literature is that, without tampering 
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with the text, or rather the many texts, of the manuscripts it has 
followed, it has succeeded in giving to a series of disconnected 
episodes a single romantic form, building them into a single tragic 
story, precisely as five hundred years ago Malory constructed out of 
the Arthurian legends his eternal monument, The Life and Death of 
King Arthur. The language chosen by the translator, also, is new 
in literature, and so has the charm of being entirely original. It 
is the Anglo-Irish speech of the Galway peasantry, to whom Lady 
Gregory dedicates it, with its inversions of the ‘ woulds’ and 
‘shoulds,’ its peculiar grammatical forms and its idiomatic phrases. 
These perhaps for an instant may shock the English ear, but it is 
impossible to read many pages of it without recognising the absolute 
fitness of the medium for the text translated. Thus we are startled 
at such phrases as these: ‘Now just at that time peace was after 
being broken’; ‘and he saw a beautiful young girl, and she sitting 
there alone’; ‘Is it taking arms this young boy is?’ ‘ And he had 
on his back a black-bristled pig, and it squealing’; ‘It is beautiful 
you were up to this, proud and tall, going out with your young 
hounds to the hunting; it is spoiled your body is now; it is pale 
your hands are now.’ ‘It is a pity you to say that, and they only 
just after joining us.’ It must be remembered, however, that, 
though published by John Murray in London, Lady Gregory’s 
translation is primarily intended for home consumption among 
those who, without being anglicised in heart or mind, have yet lost 
their true Irish language. To such the Anglo-Irish, a distinct dialect 
in use for quite two hundred years, is their living form of speech 
no less than Lowland Scotch is for the peasantry north of the 
Tweed. To have captured this for literary purposes is a very 
notable triumph. 

Hardly less commendable is the skill with which Lady Gregory 
has steered her course between the rocks and shoals of taste in sexual 
matters which beset the translators of most ancient stories. These 
are admirably evaded, and as it stands the volume is one in which 
even the sensitive Irish soul will find no cause of offence. Some day, 
perhaps, when Cuchulaim has taken rank, as it is sure to do, with 
its literary compeers, the sagas and romances of Norway, France, and 
Germany, it may be necessary to have a hardier translation, but I 
doubt if for general reading there will be ever one more acceptable, 
more brilliant, and more popular than Lady Gregory’s. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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On Whitsunday (the 18th of May) there is to be unveiled in Paris, 
by a Minister of the Republic, a monument erected to the memory 
of Auguste Comte, who died in 1857. The site given by the 
Municipal Council in the Place de la Sorbonne, in the precincts of 
the University of Paris and in the heart of the academic, literary, 
and scientific world of old Paris, is close to the house in which 
Comte lived and died, the house which has ever since been the seat 
of the Positivist body, and is surrounded by the buildings and 
memorials beside which his whole life was passed. The Prime 
Minister of the Republic, the Minister of War, and many of the 
most eminent men in the official and academic world of France are 
members of the memorial committee and subscribers to the fund. 

Between one and two thousand subscriptions were received 
{many of these being from collective bodies) from France, England, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Holland, Spain, the British Colonies, Greece, Italy, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the United States, Brazil, Mexico, the West 
Indies, the Argentine Republic, and Chili. The trans-Atlantic sub- 
scribers exceed in number those of Europe; the German exceed the 
British. The monument itself is the work of Injalbert, the sculptor 
of the friezes of the Petit Palais; it consists of a bust of Comte, 
after that executed by Etex in 1852, and a stele carved in relief with 
allegorical figures of Humanity, and of the part taken by women and 
by labour in the progress of civilisation. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
himself was to have presided at the inauguration about Easter; but 
his accident and the elections caused the ceremony to be adjourned 
to Whitsunday. General André, the Minister of War, will represent 
the Government, and delegates from England and many European 
countries will take part in the proceedings. 

Though the memorial has been largely supported by the official 
world of France, ministers, senators, deputies, judges, and directors 
of public institutions, it has also been subscribed to in a great degree 
by the academic, scientific, and. literary notables of various 
countries. There is hardly a university of distinction in Europe 
from which members of the committee fail to be represented. 
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When the memorial scheme was formally launched in September 1900 
by an international Conference and a series of addresses in various 
languages, the delegates who spoke came from England, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Russia, Portugal, Turkey, Brazil, and Mexico. At 
the same time the philosophical press of France has been issuing a 
series of works upon the writings and theories of Comte, the books 
of Professor Lévy-Bruhl, of the University of Paris, being the most 
friendly as well as the most important. All this does not look as if 
Comte was so completely forgotten as some specialists try to make 
out. He is recognised in liberal France, and in some of the centres 
of thought outside France, to be what Gambetta called him, ‘the 
greatest thinker of the nineteenth ceutury.’ Bodies of his followers 
exist in most civilised countries, and periodicals devoted to his 
ideas are published in English, French, German, Swedish, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. 

I take occasion of this commemoration to say a few words about 
the very unpretending body which for twenty-one years has had its 
home in Newton Hall. The Royal Scottish Corporation, which has 
owned the property since 1782, now requires it for their own gather- 
ings, and at the close of their lease the Positivist Society has been 
forced to leave it. The spot was originally the garden attached to 
the house of Dr. Barbone, a grandson of the notorious Praise-God 
Barebone of Cromwell’s Parliament. In 1710 Sir Isaac Newton, then 
President of the Royal Society, in conjunction with Sir Christopher 
Wren, purchased the house and garden between Fetter Lane and 
Crane Court for their society, and about the middle of the century the 
existing Hall was built in the garden from a good design of the school 
of Wren. Down to 1782, when the Royal Society moved to Somerset 
House, the Hall served as a museum and meeting-room, until the col- 
lections made by Captain Cook and Dr. Banks were removed to Montagu 
House and became the nucleus of the British Museum. It may be 
taken that the eminent men, foreign and British, who were admitted 
to the meetings of the Royal Society during this period, have been 
present in the existing Hall. The old house was burnt down in 
1877, but the Hall was fortunately preserved. When the Royal 
Society quitted the City in 1782, the Hall was used and let off for 
various purposes. At one time it was rented by the London Philo- 
sophical Society, and in 1818 Samuel Taylor Coleridge gave a course of 
lectures there on ‘ Language, Education, Social and Moral Questions.’ 
In 1819 he delivered there his famous twelve lectures on ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
the last lectures he ever gave in public. At other times the Hall has 
been used as a concert-room, for which it is peculiarly adapted by its 
acoustic qualities. Hobbes of Malmesbury once lived close by, and 
Dryden is said to have occupied the house in Fetter Lane abutting 
on the Hall, and Otway was his neighbour. The inscription to the 
memory of Dryden on the walls of the old house was removed a few 
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years ago. Richard Baxter, Tom Payne, and Dr. Johnson all lived a 
few yards off. It was in 1881 that the Positivist Society took a lease 
of the Hall, decorated it with mottoes and legends, a large copy of 
the Sistine Madonna and busts of the great men of all ages from 
Moses to Bichat, whose names are in the New Calendar. The 
Positivist Library of 270 standard works, ancient and modern, stood 
in the centre. On each side of the Madonna and the platform and 
desk were the organ and a grand piano, once the property of Charles 
Darwin. 

As sundry foolish myths have from time to time been hatched 
about Newton Hall and what was done there, I will take leave to state 
a few very plain facts about its history and uses in the last twenty- 
one years. It is curious that any kind of myth could have grown 
up, inasmuch as everything about the place and the body meeting 
there has been always open to all comers, according to the Posi- 
tivist maxim inscribed on the wall, Live without concealment. The 
very thought of any secret society, or private discussion, or even an 
anonymous publication, is abhorrent to their sense of social duty. 
And, besides this, thousands of men and women known to the world 
of literature, politics, science, or society have freely taken advantage 
of the policy of ‘the open door,’ which always stood wide to all men 
in Fetter Lane. Those who differ from the majority in these days 
must expect opposition and odium ; but this is hardly an excuse for 
preposterous misstatements of facts and wild travesties of natural 
and reasonable conduct. 

Auguste Comte was an idealist, who, like all the social and 
religious reformers of every age, had visions of a Utopian future, a 
new heaven and a new earth. We at Newton Hall have treated 
these visions with reverence ; but we have never dreamed of witness- 
ing in our age any such Apocalypse, and assuredly we have never 
presumed to attempt any crude model of a society which after ages 
will have to work out in reality and which must follow and not pre- 
cede an entire re-organisation of life and of thought. We have not 
presumed to use the sacred name of a church for our tentative 
group. We have had no priest, no ritual, no adoration, no cere- 
monial. We have not assumed to speak of ‘ services,’ or ‘ worship,’ 
or ‘ religion,’ excepting in so far as the ‘Service of Man’ may mean 
the fulfilment of human duties, or as ‘ worship’ may mean manifest 
honour and reverence for whatsoever things are true, whatsoever are 
honest, whatsoever are just, whatsoever are pure, whatsoever are 
lovely. If there be any virtue, if there be any praise, we think on 
these things, and that is worship. And as to ‘religion,’ we extend 
that most ancient and most grand of all names to all belief in solid 
truths, whether physical or spiritual, cosmical or human, which in- 
spire right action and sincere enthusiasm for the fulfilment of 
personal and social duty. As a form of worship, Positivism is 
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simply right living inspired by humane feeling. As a mode of 
religion, it means nothing but the religion of duty—duty as revealed 
by science and as idealised by the reverent soul. 

I say this because my friend, Professor Huxley, shortly before 
his death, once in conversation with me about Positivism said: 
‘Why! I always thought you swung a censer on Sundays before the 
altar at Chapel Street.’ And he seemed honestly surprised when I 
told him that I had never been in Chapel Street for more than 
twenty years, and had never seen either censer or altar or anything 
of the kind at any Positivist gathering. Though I do not go to 
Chapel Street myself, being occupied at Newton Hall, the present 
director there is my good friend and has published papers of his 
own in our Review and in that directed by Pierre Laffitte in Paris. 
On his appointment he asked the fraternal support of Newton Hall. 
Then wild stories were passed about as to dissensions amongst 
Positivists and their schisms, and so forth. There have been, of 
course, differences of views and some personal difficulties amongst 
Positivists, as there must be in all healthy and living movements; 
but these differences and difficulties are trifling compared with the 
schisms, heresies, heart-burnings, and animosities common amongst 
all Christian bodies and flagrant in the Established Church. All I 
can say is that I have never made public any utterance unfriendly to 
other Positivist groups, even when I heard of things that I dis- 
approved. I have heard of groups in South America where odd 
things are done and said, and where we at Newton Hall are regarded 
as Gallios and Supra-Lapsarians; and we are not responsible for 
what may be done by some other groups in the British Islands. 
But all that I am now concerned with is to say a few words about 
what has been attempted at Newton Hall during twenty-one years in 
the way of scientific education, social progress, and religious culture. 

When giving the inaugural address at Newton Hall in May 1881, 
I took occasion to say that it would be at once school, club, and 
chapel—a place for education, for political activity, and for religious 
communion. And these three aims have been steadily kept in view. 
At the basis of them lay the need for scientific training, for we 
have always insisted that the very existence of Positivism as 4 
scientific system of belief depended on a complete education in real 
knowledge and the formation of a competent body of trained 
teachers. We have never limited the term science to physics and 
nature, but rightly extend it to sociology and ethics. If we did 
not summarily accept all the various hypotheses of every professor 
who might dogmatise about the atomic theory or evolution, we 
were absurdly represented as indifferent to science, and even lenient 
to obscurantism, because, with some Christian philosophers, we have 
always insisted that religion and science must co-operate in cordial 
alliance to combine in regenerating conduct as well as knowledge. 
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But all such taunts of satirists are as idle as the jest that we 
were polishing up a guillotine in our dress coats; and, in point of 
fact, they came from specialists to whom religion and science had as 
little in common as trigonometry and the Lord’s Prayer. 

Newton Hall, at any rate, has been primarily a seat of education 
in useful knowledge. We do not pretend that it could compare with 
the systematic education given in an endowed college of the highest 
class. It was from the first a people’s school, on the lines of a 
Mechanics’ Institute, offering free lectures of a popular kind. But at 
the same time the lecturers have always been men of regular 
academic training, for the most part themselves engaged in academic 
or professorial teaching, and uniformly teaching their science with 
full familiarity with the accepted curriculum of the Universities. In 
this way we have treated geometry, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, social statics, history and the theory of politics and of 
ethics. The teachers in all cases have been professors and lecturers 
at colleges, doctors of medicine and of science, and others pro- 
fessionally engaged in teaching. The courses in history, in social 
economics, and in morals have been the most continuous and 
important, as in the Positivist scheme they must be. Professor 
Beesly, in twenty years, has given a continuous synopsis of the entire 
body. of history, ancient and modern.. Mr. J. Cotter Morison, 
Dr. Bridges, Mr. Vernon Lushington, Mr. Swinny, Mr. Marvin, and 
myself have given long and systematic courses of history, both 
ancient and modern. We do not pretend that lectures of the kind 
would attract the undergraduate eager to get ‘tips’ for his 
‘exams ;’ but, at any rate, they may show that we did not offer the 
public an introduction to Positivism in any spirit of obscurantism. 

How, it may be asked, did all this differ from all the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Toynbee Halls, Polytechnics, Working Men’s Colleges, 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, and other institutions of the kind ? 
In general aim, and to some degree in spirit, it went on similar lines 
with these excellent institutions. But in other things it did 
essentially differ. These may be grouped under three main heads : 

(1) Newton Hall from first to last has been an absolutely free 
school in every sense. No teacher, except a professional musician, has 
ever been paid even the expenses of materials, books, or apparatus. 
No fees were ever paid by any student. Even high-class concerts, 
given by professional musicians, both vocal and instrumental, have 
been free. There have been no booked seats, no collection, no 
examination, no certificates, no test, and no qualification. The Hall 
has always been free to all comers, whether subscribers, or registered 
members, or mere strangers declining to give a name. All publica- 
tions, books, pamphlets, lectures, reviews and charts, &c. &c., have 
been sold at the bare cost of printing and not seldom something less. 
It has always been one of the cardinal principles of the Positivist 
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movement to make all religious or scientific teaching gratuitous, to 
offer it freely to all who will accept it, and to separate teaching from 
any question of personal profit. I remember a working man who 
had attended a course of lectures on history coming up to me to 
say that the workman did not value that which he did not pay for, 
and he wished to know what he should pay. I told him that he 
might subscribe anything he pleased to the fund, but that the 
market rate of the course he had followed might amount to five or 
ten pounds. This is not the place to discuss so wide a question. 
But the Positivist practice of gratuitous teaching rests on the 
principle that it is a social duty in those who have acquired useful 
knowledge to impart it, and that so sacred an obligation should 
be kept from the higgling of the market, at least so far as it assumes 
the form of a religious propaganda. 

(2) The second character of difference between Newton Hall and a 
Mechanics’ Institute is this: The education aimed at was to be 
neither literary nor professional. It was not designed to turn out 
journalists or to enable clerks to improve their salaries. It avoided 
all desultory and miscellaneous information, and was essentially 
systematic, based on the scheme of general scientific training, which 
Comte proposed as the ideal of a regenerated future. We were often 
offered popular lectures ‘with lantern slides,’ ‘half-hours with 
novelists,’ ‘ recitations from Pickwick,’ and the like; but they have 
always been declined with thanks. All the courses, and even the 
entertainments, have had for their subject the great names of all time, 
the immortal books of the world, the great epochs of human history. 
Many a clerk, workman, and man of business, who had neither time 
nor money for a college, has been able in twenty years to get a 
general conception of history, science, and literature, such as many 
a B.A. has never heard of. The New Calendar of Great Men 
contains a summary of universal history, which is the permanent 
residuum of a long series of Newton Hall courses. 

In this connection also stood the Positivist Library—the list 
of 270 great books of the world which Comte drew up as an antidote 
to too miscellaneous and desultory reading. Almost all of these 
books have been the text of some lecture or address at Newton Hall. 
One of the myths, by the way, was that Comte selected one- 
hundred volumes as worth reading and desired to have the rest 
destroyed. It was, in fact, Sir John Lubbock who chose out the 
one hundred ‘ Best Books,’ and had the collection printed in uniform 
shape—and an excellent idea it was. Comte’s ‘ Library’ for general 
reading was to consist of 270 works; and certainly it was not 
intended to exclude other reading. Yet people still repeat this 
idle jest which some ill-natured pedant found amusing. 

(3) The third and principal characteristic of the Newton Hall 
education was this: The entire course of study was moulded on 
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a religious basis, and was animated by a religious purpose. Of 
course by religious we did not mean theological or preternatural ; 
but humane, social, and ethical. That is, all knowledge was treated 
as conducive to train every man and woman to fulfil their appointed 
service to humanity, and not to gratify their vanity or assist them 
‘to get on.’ In this it may be a surprise to some persons to find 
Positivists uncompromising adherents of denominational education, 
if by the term we mean education invariably interfused with a 
definite system of religion. It may be a still greater surprise to 
tell them that Positivists alone can offer a truly and systemati- 
eally religious education. The great bulk of science, of literature, 
and of history cannot be connected with theology and the super- 
natural, except by torturing it into fetters; and this causes the 
interminable quarrel between science and theology. The whole 
Company of Jesus and the Roman propaganda could not screw any- 
thing celestial out of the elements of geometry and conic sections ; 
and in teaching mathematics they are forced to put theology, the 
Creeds, and the Bible aside. But when the Positivist lecturer treats 
the first book of Euclid or conic sections, he is inspired with 
memories of some of the critical epochs in the history of humanity ; 
he recalls with reverence the names of Pythagoras and Archimedes ; 
he points out the places they hold in the sacred calendar of hu- 
manity ; he turns to all that Comte has written on the inevitable 
necessity for demonstration to found any permanent religion. 
When the Positivist is teaching mathematics, he knows that he is 
teaching religion. The Jew, the Musulman, tke Christian does not 
and cannot. 

And now I may be asked, ‘ What about religion in the strieter 
sense—worship and ceremonies?’ Well as I have said, we at 
Newton Hall have never instituted any ritual, any adoration, or 
sacerdotalism of any kind. We do not prejudge the question of 
such things heing spontaneously evolved in the future on humane 
and rational bases. We understand reasonable worship to be the 
expression of reverence for all that we can conceive of Providence in 
the past and of all great ideals in the time to come. We warmly 
repudiate the arid conceit of Atheism; and even Agnosticism seems 
to us but a barren negation of which we need not be proud. With- 
out presuming to dogmatise on the origin of the universe, or the 
purposes of a creator, we find what visible signs of Providence we 
can recognise in the vast and gradual evolution of human civilisation, 
in the almost miraculous dominion over his earthly home that man 
has won, and the even more marvellous regeneration of his own 
nature from primeval brutality and ignorance. If the moral guidance 
of our world means anything real, it means this. It fills us with 
reverence as it is, even though we know not whence it came nor 
whither it may lead. 
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Accordingly, an essential part of our religious teaching has been 
to commemorate the great men of all ages by whom the mighty 
course of civilisation has been achieved. We do not exclude Moses, 
Confucius, or Mahomet. The centenary anniversaries of such men 
as Alfred, William the Silent, Cromwell, Frederick the Great, 
Washington, Gutenberg, Calderon, Raffaelle, Hunter, . Diderot, 
Comte, have been used to impress on our friends the story of their 
lives and achievements. In connection with this we have instituted 
the practice of pilgrimages to the tombs, or the homes, or the birth- 
places of great men such as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Cromwell, 
Newton, Bacon, Harvey, Locke, Penn, Darwin, and scores of others 
famous in history and in science. We are not afraid of the good old 
name of pilgrims, for we go to these spots consecrated by their 
associations in a spirit of religious reverence for the services of men 
whose dust lies beneath our feet or whose eyes have looked on the 
very walls we see to-day. Our pilgrimages, of course, have nothing 
superstitious about them. We practise no medieval folly. We 
listen to an address on the life of the man, on the history of the spot 
or building, we learn a little and we enjoy the trip very much, when 
we spend such a time at Stratford-on-Avon, or Oxford, at Canterbury, 
Winchester, Huntingdon, Cambridge, or Paris. And in the same 
way, we have systematically studied the public museums, galleries 
of art, science, or antiquities, the libraries and ancient monuments 
of our country. 

Art—the history of art in all its branches, the lives of artists—has 
always formed an essential element of our scheme of education, even 
of our religious celebrations. Every accessible collection of pictures, 
statues, fabrics, or antiquities, every memorable public building, has 
been systematically studied and its lessons enforced in appropriate 
lectures. Buildings, statues, and pictures we can visit. or study in 
representations. The musicians can be even better studied by per- 
formance of their typical works. And the presenting of pieces by 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, by our choir, assisted usually by 
professional performers, have been delightful occasions when Mr. 
Vernon Lushington has given us a stimulating address on the career 
of each of these musicians in turn. 

Any one who still confines the idea of religion to the adoration 
of unseen and inconceivable beings, and to visions far transcending 
our poor earth, may possibly ask :—‘ What has all this to do with 
Religion?’ ‘Friend!’ we say, ‘ you take a stunted idea of religion, 
as if it only concerned ecstatic moments of the soul.’ We take it to 
concern the whole of life, and every hour of life. Homer and 
Aristophanes, Shakespeare and Moliére may not have an intimate 
relation to the devotional spirit, if its vision is rigidly fixed on the 
Throne of Grace in the Heaven of Heavens. But as prophets in- 
spired with insight into human nature, as potent forces in the rich 
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story of humanity, these glorious poets have a lasting claim on our 
reverence, and a truly religious use in making us comprehend the 
height and the depth of the human soul. To understand this, to be 
inspired by it, to work towards it as towards a ‘ new life,’ is religion. 
This is to live :— 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable ends that end with self. 


Certainly, the main aim of the Newton Hall addresses has been 
to illustrate, explain, and enforce the essential maxims and principles 
of a religion of Human Duty, to awaken the sense of man’s depen- 
dence on the human Providence which surrounds him from the 
cradle to the grave, and to comprehend the material environment in 
which his life is cast. And for this end no means of rousing the 
emotions to a devotional spirit has been neglected, short of any 
attempt to invoke the creatures of our own imaginations, to persuade 
ourselves of the reality of things of which we can have no certain 
knowledge. And, accordingly, we bave collected a small volume of 
well-known hymns and poems which were sung by a trained choir 
with an organ accompaniment.- Although containing nothing 
theological or superhuman, it had pieces by Cardinal Newman, 
George Herbert, Archbishop Trench, C. Wesley, and by Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, Shelley, Browning, G. Eliot, Blake, and Tenny- 
son. It has also hymns written by our own members for such special 
occasions as Birth, Marriage, Death, Morning, Evening, the Day of 
All the Dead, and New Year’s Day. 

A word now about those special occasions which Comte called 
Sacraments. This grand old word, the military oath, adopted by 
the Church from the Roman army, properly means nothing but the 
public pledge to fulfil some sacred duty, and Comte borrowed it to 
denote a religious ceremony which might give a public consecration 
to some critical epoch of life. There was nothing mystical or 
fanciful about this. The idea of Positivism is to connect each 
typical event in the life of the individual with the interests of society 
at large by a public profession of duty under some visible external 
sanction. The presentation of a child, and the public promises of its 
parents and sponsors, answer to Baptism. Jnitiation, at the 
entrance on systematic education, is the same as Confirmation. 
Admission is the entrance on adult manhood or ‘coming of age.’ 
Destination is the public adoption of a profession or career. Thus, 
when one of our body went out to his office as Consul in the East, 
he was publicly reminded in a special address of the duties he 
had undertaken, and he publicly pledged himself to fulfil them in 
the service of humanity. Isuppose no other religious community 
ever dealt with a diplomatic official in this way, or would exactly know 
how the Christian formularies could be adapted to such a purpose. 
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To the Positivist this is easy and natural, and of really great 
importance. Would that Lord Milner and Lord Curzon could have 
taken such a Sacrament and listened to such admonition, when 
they went to assume their Vice-regal functions ! 

The most common of these Sacraments, of which Comte proposed 
nine, are Marriage and Burial. These have been constantly cele- 
brated in Newton Hall with appropriate forms. They are published, 
and any one who looks into the books will see that they come quite 
naturally out of the Positivist scheme of life and religion. For 
Marriage, it borrows from the Church the admirable question and 
answer which the Church borrowed from the Stipulatio of Roman 
Law. The ring, and mutual promises of husband and wife, are the 
inheritance of monogamic civilisation. The exhortation naturally 
avoids the gross and monkish crudities of the Church service, and 
the ceremony concludes with a discourse on the history, meaning, 
and duties of marriage, and hymns by the choir. Indeed, a wedding 
at Newton Hall is usually pronounced to be both a graceful and an 
impressive ceremony, bringing home to bride and bridegroom the 
tremendous responsibilities of married life, calling on them to make 
serious pledges of duty face to face with their families and their 
fellow-believers, and dedicating their lives, not only to each other but 
to the community in which they live. It is no longer an affair of 
clothes, simpering, and idle jollification, such that the conventional 
phrases of the bishop and his assisting priests are lost in the chatter 
of a dressy mob and the contemplation of ‘ costly’ presents. 

The Funeral or Memorial Address for the dead has always been 
a central interest to Positivists, and for twenty years has been in 
practice with the Newton Hall body. Comte instituted nothing in the 
way of ritual for this or any other sacrament, nor have we attempted to 
found any formal ceremony. At times beside the open grave, or at 
the crematorium, or in a mere memorial address after interment, the 
religion of humanity affords abundant scope for fitting thoughts. 
The funeral discourses that I have given for J. Cotter Morison, 
George Macdonell, Grant Allen, and others have been published. 
And the reader can judge how deeply abhorrent to Positivism is the 
thought that the grave is the end of man, how real are the consola- 
tions it finds in the presence of death, and all that death should 
mean to those who survive. On the last night of each year we have 
been wont to commemorate those whom we have lost, those who, of 
late, have been lost to the world, and above all the countless host of 
the unknown and unnamed dead by whose toils we live, who in us 
continue to live again. 

The simple story of the humble experiment which we sought to 
make during our tenure of Newton Hall should suffice to satisfy any 
candid mind how unfounded is the gibe that anything to be seen or 
heard there was a parody of Catholicism or showed an indifference to 
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science. With all modern historians, Comte recognised the high 
ideal of Medizval Catholicism. But we have made vo pretence of 
copying it by crude imitation. The best Christian aspirations have 
undoubtedly been to us the essence of religion and of morals. But we 
can accept nothing that has not behind it solid reality and usefulness 
on earth. The purport of the Positive scheme is nothing but this: 
an effort to preserve the essence of Christian ethics, in an age of 
materialism and of egoism, by placing them on a secure basis of 
scientific truth. It has visions of a time to come when, as in the 
Early Middle Ages, Church and School shall be, not enemies and 
rivals, but phases of the same force and organs of the same 
religion. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CECIL 
RHODES 


I 
SOME CONVERSATIONS IN LONDON 


THE personality of Cecil Rhodes can best be revealed, if at all, by 
the few intimate friends who knew him well through the changes 
of his varied career: his actions and his place in history can be more 
impartially discussed by those who are entirely free from the curious 
attraction he exercised over all who came, for however brief a 
space, within the orbit of his personal influence. I have no title 
to speak of him in either capacity. But it happened to me, as no 
doubt it happened to many others, to enjoy several lengthy and rather 
confidential conversations with Rhodes in the course of his frequent 
visits to London during the last few years of his life. He left upon 
my mind, from the very beginning of our limited intercourse, a de- 
finite impression, which deepened each time I talked with him. And 
as it chanced that our conversations turned on large subjects, and 
were in some cases held at critical periods of his fortunes, my 
recollections may be worth giving, scanty and fragmentary as they 
necessarily are. 

My first interview with Rhodes dates back nearly ten years. It 
occurred on the 10th of December 1892. Up to that time the 
managing director of the Chartered Company had been to me a vague, 
and not altogether a sympathetic, figure. I had followed South 
African affairs with some attention, and I was far from enthusiastic 
over the methods and constitution of Mr. Rhodes’s Company. I 
recognised the importance of keeping open the road from Cape 
Colony to the north, and was prepared to admit that the countries of 
the Matabele and the Mashona should be placed within the British 
sphere of influence, if only to exclude the possibility of foreign 
interference. But I held that if the work of conquest or annexation 
were worth doing, it should be done directly, with a full assumption of 
responsibility, by the Imperial Government itself. The delegation 
of the duty to a body of private adventurers, aiming primarily at 
their own profit, seemed to me a doubtful expedient; and the 
Chartered Company, with its mixture of high politics and Stock 
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Exchange speculation, I regarded with some distrust. What I could 
gather of the financial arrangements of the concern did not increase 
my confidence ; and I felt that to hand overa vast territory, contain- 
ing a large native population, and marching with the frontiers ot 
foreign States and colonies, to this characteristically modern version 
of the East India or the Hudson’s Bay Company was a hazardous 
proceeding. At any rate, I did not think that such a corporation 
should be allowed extensive political powers and almost, sovereign 
prerogatives, with the right to maintain and control a considerable 
armed force. These views I expressed in a London newspaper, the 
St. James’s Gazette, of which I was then editor. Rhodes had his 
attention drawn to my articles. At all times he was extremely 
sensitive to the criticism of the Press. I remember calling upon 
him some years afterwards, when he was at the very height of his 
influence and popularity before the temporary eclipse of 1896. To 
my surprise I found the lion of the salons and idol of the pavement 
in a very bad temper, smarting under the sense that he was not 
properly appreciated in England. I endeavoured to point out that 
this was an error, and that, in fact, he had been praised and flattered 
almost to excess. Rhodes was not-mollified. ‘Look at your news- 
papers!’ he exclaimed. ‘See what Zruth says about me, and the 
Daily Chronicle” The attacks of these two journals clearly out- 
weighed, in Rhodes’s mind, the chorus of enthusiastic approval with 
which he was acclaimed by almost all the rest of the English Press. 
To return to my first interview. I happened, shortly before the 
date mentioned, to meet a person much interested in the Chartered 
enterprise, who attempted, not very successfully, to convert me to a 
more favourable opinion of the project. He urged me to see Rhodes, 
and arranged a meeting. At the appointed time I presented myself 
at the Burlington Hotel. My credentials were duly passed by some 
members of the little court of secretaries and retainers, whom Rhodes 
always had about him. He was simple enough in his personal habits, 
but there was something regal in his dependence upon his suite. 
He required his trusted favourites and henchmen to be constantly at 
hand, and he could scarcely write a letter without the assistance of 
one or other member of his private Cabinet. Eventually I found 
myself at the end of a large room, in front of a large man, standing 
before a large fire. Size was the first external impression you 
received of Cecil Rhodes. In whatever company you met him he 
seemed the biggest man present. Yet, though tall and broadly built, 
his stature was not really phenomenal; but there was something in 
the leonine head, and the massive, loose pose, which raised him to 
heroic proportions. He received me with a cordial smile and an 
invitation to sit down in one of the two comfortable arm-chairs, which 
flanked the fireplace. After a question or two to break the ice, he 
began to talk, and he went on for an hour almost without intermis- 
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sion. Sometimes I put in a word or two to open the points, and 
switch him from one track to another; but in the main it wasa 
monologue by Rhodes, or perhaps I should say a lecture on the 
future of South Africa. As he sat up in his crumpled tweed suit, 
with his left foot twisted round his right ankle, I lay back in my 
arm-chair and listened, amazed and fascinated, while the rapid sen- 
tences poured out of the broad chest in curiously high notes, that 
occasionally rose almost to a falsetto. Rhodes’s voice was peculiar. 
It was uneven and apparently under no control. Sometimes it 
would descend abruptly, but as a rule when he was moved it reached 
the upper part of the register in odd, jerky transitions. But if it 
had been full of music and resonance it could have had no more 
effect upon the listener. I never heard Rhodes make a speech in 
public, and I am told he was no orator. But a talker he was, of more 
compelling potency than almost anyone it has been my lot to hear. 
Readiness, quickness, an amazing argumentative plausibility, were 
his: illustrations and suggestions were touched off with a rough, 
happy humour of phrase and metaphor: he countered difficulties 
with a Johnsonian ingenuity: and if you sometimes thought you 
had planted a solid shot into his defences, he turned and overwhelmed 
you with a sweeping Maxim-fire of generalisation. Yet in all the 
intellectual accomplishments of conversation and cebate he was 
inferior to many men one has known. Wittier talkers, more brilliant, 
far better read, infinitely closer and more logical in argument, it 
would be easyto name. But these men produced no such impression 
as Rhodes. It was the personality behind the voice that drove home 
the words—the restless vivid soul, that set the big body fidgeting in 
nervous movements, the imaginative mysticism, the absorbing egotism 
of the man with great ideas, and the unconscious dramatic instinct, 
that appealed to the sympathies of the hearer. One must add a 
smile of singular and most persuasive charm. It would break over 
the stern brickdust-coloured face like the sun on a granite hill, and 
gave to the large features and the great grey eyes a feminine sweet- 
ness that was irresistible. I once asked a lady, who has known 
intimately all the remarkable men of our generation —all the states- 
men, soldiers, orators, wits, authors, and courtiers—to tell me which 
of the brilliant throng had most impressed her with the force and 
vigour of his personality. She named first a certain famous and 
tragic figure, now no more, and next to him she placed Cecil Rhodes. 
Many others have said the same thing. Rhodes could conquer hearts 
as effectually as any beauty that ever set herself to subjugate map- 
kind, From the drawing-rooms of Park Lane to the caves of the 
Matoppo Hills he was equally successful. The man who could per- 
suade persons so little alike as, say, Barney Barnato and Mr. Stead, 
as Lord Rothschild and Mr. Hofmeyr, must assuredly have had a 
most unusual power of evoking sympathy. 
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The causes of this influence are not easy to analyse. I came 
away from my first interview with Rhodes rather fascinated than 
convinced, It was the character more than the mind one admired. 
Then, and subsequently, it seemed to me that Rhodes’s weakness 
was on the intellectual side. He was not a clear reckoner or a close 
thinker, but rather—so he himself admitted—a dreamer of dreams, 
vague, mighty, somewhat impalpable. Nor did it seem to me that 
he was an originator of ideas, but one who took up the concep- 
tions of others, expanded them, dwelt upon them, advertised them to 
the world in his grandiloquent fashion, made them his own. Of late 
years he has been taken as the typical Imperialist. But in 1892 he 
seemed to me not an Imperialist at all, in the sense in which we then 
understood the term. He had risen to power at the Cape, it must 
be remembered, as the opponent of direct Imperial rule, and of all that 
was known as ‘ Downing Street.’ His alliance with the Afrikander 
Bond was based on joint antipathy against the Colonial Office. 
When he talked of eliminating the Imperial factor he may have used 
a casual phrase, with no very precise meaning ; but in fact that was 
what he wanted, though of course he did not mean to eliminate the 
British flag as well. His ideal was South Africa for the Afrikanders 
utriusque juris. Colonists of both races were to be worked together 
and federated to form an Afrikander nation, just as the Australians 
have formed an Australian, and the people of the Dominion a 
Canadian, nation. To some of us in 1892 the notion of bringing 
about this result by means of the Dutch, whose hostility to England 
and the English was well known, seemed dangerous. I asked Mr. 
Rhodes if the end would not be a secession and the conversion of the 
Federation to an independent Republic. ‘Are you going to be the 
Bismarck or the Washington of South Africa?’ I said. Rhodes 
had his full share of vanity, and was delighted at being linked with 
these great names; but he hesitated, in order to ponder the ques- 
tion, and then replied with much seriousness, ‘Oh, Bismarck for 
choice of course.’ I suggested that his alliance with the Dutch 
Nationalists might really involve a danger of separation. He denied 
it emphatically. He said that he had joined Mr. Hofmeyr, in order 
to bring the Dutch into Cape constitutional politics and to prepare 
the way for a United South Africa, able to manage its own affairs, 
which it had a perfect right todo. ‘You people at home,’ he said, 
‘don’t understand us.’ But he laughed at the notion of secession, 
and he declared. that neither Hofmeyr nor any other Dutchman 
would really want to get rid of English supremacy. ‘We must 
have the British Navy behind us,’ he said, ‘to keep away foreigners. 
We all know that.’ I said that this seemed a little like the idea of 
some of the Irish Home Rulers. He rose to the hint at once: ‘ Yes, 
and that is why I subscribed money to the Nationalist funds. My 
notion is that Ireland, like every other portion of the Empire which 
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has a distinct identity, should be allowed complete control of its 
internal government. But there must be representation in the 
Imperial Parliament ; and in time, I suppose, we shall have colonial 
delegates there too, and so gradually work round to a complete 
federal system.’ It appeared to me that his liking for provincial and 
local autonomy was largely based on a mistrust of the methods of 
the central authority, and, indeed, of the insular Briton generally. 
On this occasion and subsequently heard him speak with a certain 
contempt’of the home-staying Englishman. Rhodes sometimes spoke 
of England and the English with that kind of irritation which many 
energetic colonists and Americans feel for this comfortable old 
country, with its innate conservatism, its arrogant belief in itself, its 
indifference to new ideas, and its absorption in controversies which, 
to the pushing new man from beyond the seas, seem time-worn and 
threadbare. Mr. Kipling’s line ‘ What do they know of England 
who only England know?’ had not been written at the date of my 
first meeting with Rhodes ; but the sentiment it conveyed was shared 
by him to the full. He thought of the British Isles as a few 
crowded specks of European territory, whose swarming millions 
should be given room for expansion in the vacant lands of the ampler 
continents. He was possessed—I had almost said obsessed—by the 
fear that if we neglected our chances, they would be taken from us 
by others, and the English people would be throttled for lack of 
breathing-space. This work seemed to him of such paramount 
importance that everything else in politics sank into insignificance 
beside it. He believed sincerely that the service he had rendered 
the nation by securing Rhodesia as a field for British colonisation 
could hardly be over-estimated, and he was astonished that the 
public took the gigantic benefaction so calmly. He would some- 
times speak bitterly of the indifference, as he conceived it, of the Press 
and the electorate to the larger issues in which he was absorbed. 
‘ Jameson and I,’ he said, ‘came home after giving a new Dominion 
to the Empire; and we found that nobody took any notice of us, 
but that all your people were full of excitement because a Mrs. 
Somebody hadn’t been elected to the School Board.’ In this, no 
doubt, there was some lack of the sense of proportion, which, indeed, 
was not Rhodes’s strong point. The domestic affairs of some forty 
millions of people seemed tofhim hardly worth considering when any 
question of territorial or colonial expansion was inthe balance. Lord 
Salisbury once recommended the use of ‘ large maps’ as a corrective 
to groundless political alarms. Rhodes was fond of large maps too, 
but they had a different effect upon him. He would gaze upon the 
great polygon between the Transvaal and the Zambesi which he had 
coloured red, and expatiate upon the vastness of the country ; then 
he would run his finger northward, and explain how Africa was to be 
linked up and thrown open by his Cape-to-Cairo telegraph and rail- 
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way. It was in my first conversation with him that I heard Rhodes 
mention this project, which was a novel one to me. I hinted some 
doubts—whether anyone would want to use the through route, 
whether the native chiefs and slave traders would not interfere with 
the poles and wires. Rhodes took up the latter point with one of 
his touches of cynical humour: ‘The slavers! Why, before my 
telegraph had been running six months they would be using it to send 
through their consignments of slaves.’ Something was said about 
the Khalifa, and the obvious difficulty of constructing a railway 
through the Equatorial Provinces, then in the hands of fanatical 
barbarians. ‘ You ask me,’ said Rhodes, in words which, I believe, he 
afterwards repeated in public, ‘how I am going to get the railway 
through the Soudan ; well, I don’t know. But I tell you, when the 
time comes we shall deal with the Mahdi in one way or another. If 
you mean to tell me that one man can permanently check an enter- 
prise like this, I say to you it is not possible.’ This was very character- 
istic of Rhodes in two ways. He had a profound belief in destiny 
and in the power of world-movements to fulfil their ends. And he 
had also a conviction that almost any man could be ‘dealt with, if 
you knew the right way to go to work with him. It was based, I 
suppose, on his own experience, for he had been singularly successful 
in manipulating and moulding men to his own purposes. From the 
keen-eyed speculators in Kimberley to the suspicious savages in the 
Matoppo caves, there were few with whom he had failed to come to 
terms when he desired to make them his instruments or allies. Partly 
I am sure that this was due to the mere personal influence, the 
‘magnetism,’ to which I have already referred. But Rhodes was 
always a believer in the arts of bargain and management. He held 
that most people have their price, though the currency is not always 
notes or cheques or shares. By appealing to a person’s vanity, his 
patriotism, his ideals, or his cupidity, you can generally contrive 
to get him to do what you want. It was part of the piquancy of 
Rhodes’s character that he mingled the practical shrewdness of the 
diamond mart and the gambling table with his prophetic visions 
and imaginative enthusiasms. 

He could deal more+surely with men than with things. His 
weakness seemed to me at our first interview—and my opinion was 
confirmed later—to lie in an incapacity for strict reasoning or close 
analysis, an utterly insecure grasp of facts, and an unwillingness to 
give definiteness and meaning to the large and somewhat nebulous 
generalisations in which his mind lay habitually immersed. The 
epithet that occurred to me, when I had conversed with him some 
little time, was ‘uneducated.’ Nor do I think it was unjustified. 
His Will has shown the world that he had the noblest conceptions of 
the value and political results of a high academic culture. In the 
Oxford of the future—an Oxford perhaps modified and transformed 
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by his benefactions—he will have built for himself. a monument cre 
perennius. I know, too, that of mere school and book learning he 
had as much as many other men who have gone high in the active 
professions: and in the service of the State. He had read his classics 
and his Gibbon, he was interested in history and archeology, he had 
considerable appreciation of the artistic side of life. But his intellect 
appeared to me, with all its native vigour, essentially uncultivated 
and irregular. He shrank, I think, from the mental effort of follow- 
ing to their conclusions his own trains of thought, and he had a quite 
remarkable incapacity for seizing detail. As a prophet he was 
sometimes extraordinarily incorrect. It was so late as July 1899 
that he laughed to scorn the alarms of those who feared there would 
be war with the Transvaal: he would as soon imagine that a King 
of Samoa could be a danger to the British Empire as President 
Kruger and that ‘unpricked bubble’ the military power of the 
Boers. When I saw Rhodes in December 1892 he questioned me as 
to one of my objections to the position of the Chartered Company. 
I told him that, to speak frankly, I thought his own position was the 
greatest danger of all. He was Premier of the Cape, managing 
director of the Chartered Company, and virtual dictator of Rhodesia; 
and he had a miniature army, with horse, foot, and artillery, at his 
own disposal. ‘Some time or other, Mr. Rhodes,’ I ventured to say, 
‘we may find that you are making a little private war on your own 
account, with those armed police of yours.’ Rhodes was not offended, 
but he scouted the suggestion as fantastic. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘I can’t 
do a thing without having to consult the Colonial Office. If we want 
to put up a station-house or a telegraph-hut we have a sheaf of corre- 
spondence with Downing Street. You may take it from me that we 
couldn’t move our police en masse a mile without the British Govern- 
ment wanting to know all about it.’ I reminded Rhodes of his words 
after the Raid. ‘ You see, Mr. Rhodes,’ I said, ‘I was right, and you 
were wrong: you did make war on your own account, and the 
British Government did not know all about it.’ Rhodes was seldom 
without an answer ; and on this occasion he had one—which on the 
whole it is more discreet not to give. 

I left Rhodes after my first interview with a cordial invitation to 
come. and see him whenever he was in London—a permission of which 
I took advantage several times in the course of the next four years. 
In these conversations I found that Rhodes constantly and uncon- 
sciously recurred to the ideas, and sometimes even the phrases, 
which had fixed themselves in my mind at our first meeting. A 
confidential friend of his once said to me, in reply to a question as 
to some action likely to be taken at a critical juncture, ‘Oh, you never 
can tell what Rhodes will do.’ I do. not know how this may have 
been ; but I am sure that it was often quite easy to predict what 
Rhodes would say. There were a few large thoughts perpetually 
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vibrating through his brain, and you had only to touch the right key 
to get one or other note sounded. Sometimes, especially in a mixed 
company, he was apt to be distrait and would not talk at all, par- 
ticularly if he imagined that an attempt was being made to lionise 
him. I have seen him at a dinner-party, where fashionable ladies 
and gentlemen were chattering about Africa, and Rhodes, half sulky 
and half amused, would talk about nothing but bridge or pictures. 
But as a rule it was easy to get him to discourse on his theories and 
projects. Whatever inconsistency there may have been in his actions, 
his opinions, so far as I could perceive, did not vary. In fact, he 
repeated himself a good deal, having a kind of apostolic fervour in 
expatiating on the broad simple tenets of the Rhodesian religion. 
His cardinal doctrines I should say were these: First, that insular 
England was quite insufficient to maintain, or even to protect, itself 
without the assistance of the Anglo-Saxon peoples beyond the seas of 
Europe. Secondly, that the first and greatest aim of British states- 
manship should be to find new areas of settlement, and new markets 
for the products that would, in due course, be penalised in the terri- 
tories and dependencies of all our rivals by discriminating tariffs. 
Thirdly, that the largest tracts of unoccupied or undeveloped lands 
remaining on the globe were in Africa, and therefore that the most 
strenuous efforts should be made to keep open a great part of that 
continent to British commerce and colonisation. Fourthly, that as 
the key to the African position lay in the various Anglo-Dutch States 
and provinces, it was imperative to convert the whole region into a 
united, self-governing, federation, exempt from meddlesome inter- 
ference by the home authorities, but loyal to the Empire, and 
welcoming British enterprise and progress. Fifthly, that the world 
was made for the service of man, and more particularly of civilised, 
white, European men, who were most capable of utilising the crude 
resources of nature for the promotion of wealth and prosperity. And, 
finally, that the British Constitution'was an absurd anachronism, and 
that it should be remodelled on the lines of the American Union, 
with federal self-governing Colonies as the constituent States. 

On the question of tariffs he had a good deal to say. He believed 
in something like a British Zollverein. He had a nervous, almost a 
superstitious, dread of the results of foreign import-duties, apparently 
thinking that it might be in the power of alien Governments to 
close the mills and factories of these islands, and almost to drive our 
teeming population to starvation. He lamented that we had not 
long ago formed a commercial union with our colonies, so as to 
secure a free market for our own wares, and at the same time to 
have in our hands a lever with which we could force our economic 
opponents into reciprocity. On one occasion when he expatiated on 
this theme, I urged that some of our own colonies had shown them- 
selves more unfavourable to us in their tariff-legislation than almost 
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any foreign State. ‘ Yes,’ replied Rhodes, ‘ but you ought never to 
have allowed the Colonies to protect against the Mother Country. It 
is all very well to say that to dictate to them on questions of taxa- 
tion is to interfere with their local liberties. But you could have 
done it easily enough when you granted the constitutions. You 
could have made it a condition that they should not levy import- 
duties on goods brought from England or from any other part of the 
Empire. If they had started on this basis, important mercantile 
interests would have become identified with Free-trade in every 
colony, and you would have always found allies in resisting a Pro- 
tectionist movement. As it is, the interests are bound up with Pro- 
tection, and of course they do not want an alteration of the system, 
unless you can make it very well worth their while. It is a difficult 
matter now ; but there would have been very little trouble if you had 
gone the right way to work at the start.’ As to the species of Divine 
right to inherit the earth, which he claimed for the Teutonic races, 
and in particular for the Anglo-Saxon stocks, I believe it was 
grounded mainly in a belief in their efficiency. He had a reverence, 
such as is more common now among Americans than Englishmen, for 
enterprise on an extensive scale. Man in his view was clearly an 
active animal. He was made to do ‘ big’ things, and to do them in 
@ modern, scientific, progressive manner. With the obstructionist, 
who clogged the wheels of the machine, whether from indolence, 
ignorance, or an exaggerated regard for the past, he had no patience. 
Some months before the opening of the South African War I was 
dining with him and a number of his friends, who were mostly 
interested in one way or other in Rhodesian or Transvaal affairs. The 
conversation turned on the condition of Johannesburg, the grievances 
of the Uitlanders, and the possible attitude of Great Britain. ‘If 
I were in the position of the British Government,’ said Rhodes, 
‘I should say to old Kruger, “ Mr. Kruger, you are interfering with 
business, and you will have to get out of the way.”’ The little speech 
was characteristic; so, by the way, was the pronunciation of the 
ex-President’sname. Rhodes, as I have said, had no mastery of detail. 
In his thirty years in South Africa he had not learned how Dutch 
words should be spoken. He called his ancient enemy ‘ old Krooger,’ 
like the man in the street. 

My most interesting talk with Rhodes occurred in the early days 
of February 1896, after the shattering collapse of Jameson’s failure, 
when the deeply compromised Cape Premier hastened to England to 
‘face the music.’ I was anxious to see him. Knowing that he was 
an early riser, I thought I should have the best chance of catching 
him disengaged if I went before most other callers were out of bed. 
So on the second morning after his arrival, at about eight o’clock, I 
sent in my name at the Burlington Hotel. My access to Rhodes on 
this occasion, when few but intimate friends were allowed to approach 
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him, was facilitated by the fact that he had been reading some articles 
of mine on the events of the preceding month. I was no apologist 
for the Raid, nor have I ever been able to regard Rhodes’s participa- 
tion in the plot against the Transvaal Republic as anything but an 
unpardonable breach of trust and a monstrous abuse of the excep- 
tional powers and privileges which had been conferred upon him. 
But if I did not excuse his conduct, I thought it was possible to 
explain it ; and, as it happened, my explanations were very much on 
the lines of those which he himself would have framed. On this 
morning—the 6th of February 1896—I was taken up to Rhodes in his 
bedroom. He had risen, but was not quite dressed, and as he talked 
he walked feverishly up and down the room, awkwardly completing 
his toilet. He had been dining out the evening before ; the dress 
clothes he had worn were scattered in disorder about the room; the 
large, rather bare, hotel apartment seemed strangely cold and friend- 
less in the chilly light of the grim London morning; and the big 
man, with the thatch of grey-brown hair, who paced up and down 
in his shirt-sleeves, was a pathetic, almost a desolate figure. He was 
much changed by these few bitter weeks of suspense and suffering. 
Through the ruddy bronze of the sea wind and the veldt breezes his 
cheeks showed grey and livid; he looked old and worn. He asked 
me to sit down while he finished dressing ; and presently he began 
to talk about the Raid and the conspiracy. I had felt some diffidence 
in approaching the subject ; but he was full of it—too full to keep 
silence. He was, as I have said, always candid ; but on this occasion, 
considering the circumstances in which he stood and my own com- 
paratively slight acquaintance with him, I was amazed at his freedom. 
I thought, indeed, that he was saying too much, and more than once 
I tried to check him and rose to go; but he evidently wanted to 
talk—I suppose to ease his mind after a sleepless night—and he 
begged me to remain till he had finished his story. Much of what 
he said cannot be repeated, at any rate for the present; a good deal 
was subsequently repeated, by Rhodes himself, before the Raid 
Committee and in other quarters. He was at the time rather 
bitter against the Johannesburgers, on whom he laid the responsi- 
bility for Jameson’s lack of success. ‘We have made a mistake,’ 
he said more than once. ‘It was a failure; and shall I tell you 
why it was a failure? Because the fellows in Johannesburg were 
afraid.’ As I thought that the conduct of the Rand reformers con- 
trasted on the whole very favourably with that of the outside bunglers, 
I expressed some dissent from this opinion. Rhodes, however, 
would not hear of any excuses for the action, or the inaction, of his 
allies in the Gold Reef city. I believe that he was subsequently 
reconciled to them; but at that moment he spoke of them in terms 
by no means flattering. From his very candid exposition of his own 
motives and expectations, I derived a strong, and, I think, perfectly 
Vou. LI—No, 303 31 
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correct impression that Rhodes’s intervention in the Johannesburg 
conspiracy was due quite as much to fear of the Uitlanders as to 
animosity against Mr. Kruger. Rhodes disliked the reactionary 
Dutch oligarchy at Pretoria; but he also rather despised it, and 
believed that it was bound to fall before long by its inherent 
weakness, which he greatly over-estimated. He was, however, 
possessed by a genuine apprehension that it might be succeeded by 
a. Republican Government which might be anti-Imperialist and 
perhaps anti-British. He knew that among the leading reformers 
at. Johannesburg there were Americans, many Australians and Cape 
Afrikanders, some Germans and other foreigners. They objected 
to the Krugerite régime, which dipped into their pockets and 
shackled their enterprise; but they had no liking for Downing Street, 
and many of them had even a very qualified affection for the 
Union Jack. Rhodes put it somewhat in this way : 


I knew that in five years there would be 250,000 white settlers on the Rand. 
In ten years there might be half a million or more. Now, that large European 
population, with its enormous wealth and industry, would inevitably become the 
political centre of all South Africa. If we left things alone, the Uitlanders were 
certain, sooner or later, to turn out Kruger and his lot, to get possession of the 
Transvaal administration, and to make the Republic a modern, financial, pro- 
gressive State, which would draw all South Africa after it. But they would have 
done it entirely by their own efforts. They would owe no gratitude to England, 
and, ‘indeed, they might feel a grudge against the Home Government for having left 
them in the lurch so long. They would take very good care to retain their 
independence and their flag, with perhaps a leaning towards some foreign Power, 
and all the Afrikander world would gradually recognise their leadership. So that, 
in the end, instead of a British Federal Dominion, you would get a United States of 
South Africa, with its capital on the Rand, and very likely it would be ruled bya 
party that would be entirely opposed to the English connection. In fact, you 
would lose South Africa, and lose it by the efforts of the English-speaking minority 
in the Transvaal, who are at present anti-British as well as anti-Kruger. I saw 
that if left to itself this section would become predominant when the Dutch 
oligarchy was expelled. That was why I went into the movement. I joined 
with the wealthy men who were ready to give their money to overthrow Kruger, 
so that we might be able to turn the revolution in the right direction at the right 
time, You may say, ‘ Rhodes should have left it alone ; it was no business of his.’ 
Yes; and if I had done so, there was the certainty that the revolution would 
have heen attempted—perhaps not just now, but in two years, three years, or five 
years—all the same; that it wouJd have succeeded; and then the money of the 
capitalists, the influence of the leading men in Johannesburg, would have been 
used'in favour of this new and more powerful Republican Government, which 


would have drifted away from the Empire and drawn all South Africa—English 
as well as Dutch—after it. 


‘I had much more talk with Rhodes on the subject, both on this 
day and subsequently. But the passage I have reproduced, as 
nearly as possible in his own words, has always seemed to me the 
gist of Rhodes’s whole defence of his action in 1895. His view was 
that we had to choose between helping to overturn the Pretoria 
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Government ourselves and seeing it done without our assistance. 
That it would be accomplished in one way or the other, and before 
very long, he felt convinced. He was afraid of the Republican 
sentiment, which foreign influences, Dutch example and the general 
dislike of ‘Downing Street,’ had bred in South Africa; and he 
shivered at the possibility that the new Afrikander nation of his 
dreams might be created in a mood of angry distrust of Great 
Britain. Rhodes frankly repudiated the rather innocent theory 
that he would have been content with a redress of the Uitlanders’ 
grievances and a mere change of personnel at Pretoria. He laughed 
when this idea was broached, and said in his emphatic fashion, 
‘I wasn’t taking all this trouble to turn out old Kruger and put 
J. B. Robinson or in his place.’ He repeated the sentence 
before the Raid Committee, with a difference. In the blank I have 
left would be inserted the name of one of the Johannesburg Reform 
leaders, who was closely associated with the conspiracy and Jameson’s 
attempt. Rhodes was, I think, quite aware that a mere internal 
movement at Johannesburg, in which the settlers might have had 
the assistance or benevolent neutrality of many of the moderate 
Dutch, would have had considerable.chances of success. But from 
his own point of view this success would have been equivalent to 
failure. He considered it necessary that the overthrow of the 
Kruger tyranny should not be the unaided work of the oppressed 
Uitlanders themselves. 

Such, at any rate, was Rhodes’s aim and purpose in the most 
debateable portion of his career. Men will differ as to how far the 
large Imperial objects he had in view can be held to justify the steps 
by which he endeavoured to carry them out. I doubt whether 
Rhodes was much interested in the question himself. Absorbed in 
the contemplation of great ends, he was indifferent to the means by 
which his results were to be attained. His abhorrence of detail he 
carried into the moral sphere: right and wrong were to be judged 
by large cosmic standards, not by the rules of a morality which I 
suppose he thought merely conventional. His vision of the future 
was too vivid to be blurred by such considerations. There was some- 
thing of the poet, the seer—at once heroic and childlike—in this 
antinomianism. ‘A great romancer—a splendid child,’ said Robert 
Louis Stevenson of Scott. Rhodes, too, was a great romancer, 
though his dramas and stories were not written in words ; and some- 
times, when you listened to his glowing rhapsodies, you felt that he 
had lost his hold on the ethics, as well as the facts, of the small real 
world about us, so busy was his imagination with that wider, fuller 
future in which he commonly dwelt. When you listened to his 
talk you found yourself carried away by the contagion of his 
enthusiasm, You forgot the logical weakness of the imaginative 
structures he raised, the shadowy basis on which they often rested. 

312 
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You remembered only that you were in the presence of a-man 
dominated by an inspiring faith, and an ambition in which there 
was nothing narrow or merely selfish. Most people, even those who 
have been immersed in the petty worries of party politics and the 
sordid cares of amassing wealth, have their idealistic side; and 
Rhodes appealed to it. There are shrewd. financiers, keen men of 
action, life-long worshippers of money and material success, to whom 
a belief in Cecil Rhodes became a substitute for religion. Minds of 
more subtlety and more accurate intelligence than his own yielded 
to his sway. Henever gained a more genuine triumph than when he 
appeared before the Raid Committee in Westminster Hall in 1897. 
I was present at his first examination, and I thought he had failed 
badly. Rhodes seemed outclassed by the fine trained intellects of 
the statesmen, the great lawyers, the scholars and administrators, who 
sat round the horseshoe table and probed him with searching 
questions. His loose methods, his uncertain grasp of facts, his rough 
use of language, gave him for a moment an air of inferiority. He 
was like an uneducated swordsman clumsily parrying the rapier-play 
of a master. But after the first day the sympathetic force of character 
produced its effect. Rhodes haughtily abandoned the embarrassing réle 
of a defendant endeavouring to turn a bad case into a good one under 
hostile cross-examination. The witness-chair became a platform; 
and Rhodes, gathering his prophetic robes about him, proceeded to 
lecture his judges on the great African question, on the road to 
the north, the possible designs of Germany, the misdeeds of 
‘old Kruger,’ the paramount duty of Britain. The Commissioners 
listened bewildered, interested, fascinated, overcome by the frank 
egotism of a great personality too much absorbed in its ideas to be 
conscious of itself. 
Sipney Low. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CECIL 
RHODES 


II 


AS PEACEMAKER ON THE MATOPPO HILLS 


THE sun was just rising on one of those bright clear days in August 
1896, which one learns to expect as a matter of course in Matabele- 
land at that season of the year, when a small party rode out from 
Colonel Plumer’s camp, on the edge of the Matoppo Hills, towards 
some kopjes about four miles distant. Our object was to get into 
touch with the Matabele Indunas or chiefs in the hills, and if 
possible to induce them to surrender. All our attempts to drive the 
rebels from their mountain fastnesses had so far failed, and Mr. Rhodes 
had therefore determined to try a little diplomacy in place of arms. 
Four days earlier an old woman had been captured and brought 
into camp by some of our Cape boys. She turned out to be a 
prisoner of considerable interest and importance—no less a person, in 
fact, than one of the queens of Umziligazi, the father of Lo Bengula, 
last King of Matabeleland. Her age was uncertain; she might 
have been anything over a hundred, and looked older. Her experience 
ranged over an immense period both of time and of space. She 
remembered leaving Zululand, when the Matabele first started on 
their northward march. Her son, Nyamanda, was one of the 
{ndunas with whom we wished to confer. His stronghold lay in the 
hills close to her kraal, and through him Mr. Rhodes hoped to come 
into contact with the other chiefs. His mother was chosen to be 
the ambassadress. Four strapping friendly Matabele lifted her upon 
one of the hospital stretchers, borrowed for the occasion. Raised 
aloft on their shoulders she presented a by no means queenly 
spectacle ; her form was shrunk and withered almost to a skeleton. 
Indeed, Her Majesty’s attitude, crouched upon a stretcher, to the 
sides of which she clung for safety, her brown skin showing still 
browner against the white blanket in which she had been wrapped, 
could only suggest Rider Haggard’s horrible creation, Gagool. 
Arriving at the foot of the kopje on which the ruins of her kraal 
were perched, the stretcher was set down. The message was then 
explained to her. She was instructed to tell any rebels who might 
841 
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venture back to her kraal, that the white man would allow them a 
truce of four days; during this time no fighting should take place, 
and we would make no move unless our men were fired on. If the 
rebels wished to parley they were to hoist the red flag (which was 
left with her) under the white. 

The following day on riding over to the kopje again, we ascertained 
from the old woman that the rebels, who had watched our every 
movement on the previous day (an unpleasant reflection), had come 
down to her on our departure, that she had delivered our message, 
and that both flags, the red and the white, had been taken away to 
Secombo, the chief rebel Induna of those parts. The next morning 
a third visit was paid to the kopje, only to find that she had dis- 
appeared altogether, probably carried off by her friends into their 
strongholds in the hills. 

Upon this, Mr. Rhodes, who was unwilling to let the matter rest 
here, came out from Bulawayo, bringing with him two Matabele 
prisoners, released for the purpose from Bulawayo gaol. One was 
an old Induna, a person of some consideration among his own people ; 
the other, one of Secombo’s own warriors. Both gentlemen had been 
languishing in gaol for some time past, and were no doubt delighted 
to exchange the réle of prisoner for that of envoy. Mr. Rhodes’s 
idea was to use these men to renew the negotiations which had been 
suspended since the removal from her kraal of the old queen. On 
the morrow, at daybreak, the small party accompanying Mr. Rhodes 
started from the camp. On coming to the foot of the kopje we 
called a halt, dismounted, and proceeded at once to climb up to the 
kraal. To our surprise, on reaching the top we found that our 
original white flag, left with the old queen, had been tied to a long 
stick, which had been planted in the ground close to the pathway at 
the entrance of the kraal. The intention was unmistakable. It 
signified the rebels’ wish to make peace, or at least to discuss its terms. 

Mr. Rhodes generously sacrificed his own white silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief by tying it to the stick just below the rebels’ flag, as an 
acknowledgment of their message. 

Our relations with the rebels had now reached a point at which 
some further step on our side was required. Mr. Rhodes had his 
plan of action prepared. He decided to send ambassadors to the 
rebels in their own strongholds in the hills, and thus to push home 
the advantage he had gained by the hoisting of the white flag op 
the kopje. The two prisoners were to go as guides, and with them 
were sent five Cape boys who had volunteered for the duty, and were 
promised handsome rewards if they should succeed. They went out 
practically unarmed, bearing aloft a large white flag. The same 
evening, just as the sun was setting, we were surprised to see our 
little party returning to camp. Their story was soon told. It 
seemed they had penetrated but a little distance into extremely 
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broken country when the rebels suddenly appeared on all sites, 
completely surrounding them. They had delivered their message, 
and Secombo had informed them that he and his people were anxious 
to make peace, but that he must send out messengers to consult the 
other Indunas in the hills before he could give any definite answer, 
and consequently required two days’ grace. In Mr. Rhodes’s camp 
that night everyone was in good spirits over the result of these first 
steps towards peace, though really but little had been achieved. The 
two days having expired, the same little party went back into the 
hills—this time with greater confidence—to ask for the answer, and 
on receiving it, hastened back at once to Mr. Rhodes, bringing with 
them two representatives from the leading Indunas of those parts. 
Of these, one was Secombo’s chosen envoy, an old man with grey 
hair and a wizened face, but apparently of great intelligence, if one 
could judge by his ready answers and fluent, though deliberate, 
speech. The other, a Majaka, or young warrior, ringkop and all, 
represented Nyamanda and served him in the capacity of chief 
blanket-bearer, a post of no small honour and importance. He took, 
however, no part in the discussion, contenting himself by listening 
attentively to all that was said on either side; he was ‘the ears,’ as 
the Kaffirs say, a duty to which they attach great importance. The 
palaver took place over Mr. Rhodes’s camp-fire. It was a striking 
picture they made, white men and dark, as they clustered round. 
The characteristics of both races came out prominently. On the one 
side the Europeans, bending forward eagerly as they followed the 
course of discussion; on the other, the impassive, expressionless 
attitudes of the natives, squatting motionless in true Kaffir fashion. 
Mr. Colenbrander acted as interpreter, sitting between Mr. Rhodes 
and Secombo’senvoy. The genius of the Matabele language is hardly 
equal to the demand of rapid discussion. The native has a fearful 
and wonderful love of periphrasis and hyperbole. But reduced to 
English their message was simple enough. In reply to Mr. Rhodes’s 
questions whether they wanted peace and would surrender, they 
asked for more time to consider, as, though they were ready to 
give in, they could not answer for the rest of the nation without 
consulting them. Even the opinion of the other Indunas in the 
Matoppo Hills had not yet been fully obtained. Mr. Rhodes pressed 
them for an early answer, but they stuck to their point, that they 
must have time. ‘Our means of communication, they pointed out, 
‘are not like the white man’s. Our chiefs are scattered all over the 
country, and we must wait until the messengers sent out return with 
their reports.’ 

Some three days later this discussion bore fruit in the first Indaba, 
or meeting, between Mr. Rhodes and some of the chiefs, at which the 
rebels admitted, through their spokesmen, that they were tired of 
fighting and anxious to come in. They maintained, however, that 
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for the present they had plenty of food, and were in no danger of 
starvation. The rest of the interview was occupied in listening to 
the lengthy list of grievances with which every chief seemed to be 
furnished. Secombo, however, pointed out that, though most of the 
Indunas were anxious for peace, some were still afraid to venture out 
of the hills so close to the fort, where the white man’s impi lay, and 
for these he could not answer. In consequence of what transpired at 
this Indaba Mr. Rhodes struck his camp some few days later, and 
moved in a westerly direction towards Fort Usher, where he took up 
a@ position between the fort, with its tiny garrison, and the hills, just 
under the outermost kopje. Arrangements had been made at the 
first for a second Indaba, at which the rebels were to be represented 
by several Indunas who had been unable or afraid to take part in the 
former meeting. , 

Our little party of about a dozen assembled at Mr. Rhodes’s 
encampment on the morning of the 28th of August 1896, Colonel 
Plumer coming over from his camp to be present. We rode slowly 
to the place agreed upon, a smooth mass of grey rock, perhaps 
300 or 400 feet high. At its foot stood a large tree with some 
conveniently low branches, and under its shade we all dismounted. 
The boys reported that the chiefs were just over the crest of the 
hill. So, tying up our horses under the tree, we prepared to await 
their arrival. After a moment’s waiting, an exclamation from one of 
our party startled us all, and, looking up, we saw what seemed to be a 
crowd of fully armed natives appearing over the crest. Mr. Colen- 
brander, realising the situation, immediately sent two boys with a 
white flag up the kopje to bid them lay down their arms at once, or 
we should refuse to speak with them. Every native carried a rifle, 
Martini or Winchester, in one hand, and some assegais or knob- 
kerries in the other. There seemed to be over a hundred of them 
coming slowly over the hill, and their dark figures standing out in 
clear relief against the sky-line, fully armed as they were, made an 
extremely disagreeable impression. We waited anxiously to see 
them obey our message. To our great surprise and dismay they 
came steadily on as before, apparently ignoring the order. Matters 
now began to look serious. We were but a small party, unarmed 
but for four revolvers. Our horses stood tied to a tree some twenty 
paces distant. To have made a dash for them would probably have 
had the worst possible results ; any signs of panic must inevitably have 
led to disaster. Indeed, had we reached the horses and mounted, it 
is more than doubtful if we could have got away. The country was, for 
some distance at least, far too broken and rocky for galloping. The 
rebels were within sixty or seventy yards, while at almost the same 
moment others appeared on the neighbouring kopjes on either hand, 
who could cut off our escape entirely. Fortunately, at this rather 
trying moment absolute coolness was observed, though I think each 
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of us glanced round over his shoulder to see where his horse was 
standing, and whether the reins were loose or twisted. Again we 
shouted to the natives, who were now well within earshot, to stop. 
And still on they came, slowly but steadily, down the kopje upon us. 
I was busily engaged in wishing myself many hundreds of miles 
away, when a last peremptory call to stay where they were and put 
down their arms at once, seemed to have some slight effect. They 
wavered for a moment, as if undecided whether to obey. The suspense 
was by no means pleasant while it lasted. Finally, to our intense relief, 
wiser counsels prevailed. We watched them one by one putting 
down their rifles and assegais on the rocks where they stood. All 
these, together with some of their battle-axes and bandoliers, were 
then left undera small guard. They only retained their knobkerries 
and sticks, and some few their battle-axes. Thereupon the whole 
crowd, numbering, as we counted, over a hundred, moved down the 
last forty yards to where our little party stood, and, coming right down 
among us, established themselves with the utmost gravity on the 
rocks. While the company settled themselves not a word was spoken. 
Each of us found as comfortable a seat as possible, and so we grouped 
ourselves, the natives for the most -part a little above us, though so 
close were we that some of us sat within arm’s length of our late 
antagonists. 

The front ranks of the rebels were occupied chiefly by the 
Indunas and older men—some, like Babayana, already grey ; others, 
like Dhliso, in the prime of life. Behind clustered the younger men, 
the Majakas—the aggressive element in whom lay the danger. The 
older chiefs are not always able to control the younger and more 
unruly members of the different impis. It was so in the first war, 
which was practically brought on by the uncontrollable younger 
warriors, who at that time got completely out of hand. Clustered 
together and squatting in native fashion on the ground, they 
looked for all the world like a herd of monkeys, and inevitably 
suggested a colony of those baboons that are so common on just these 
same rocky kopjes throughout the country. Though much relieved 
in mind at the turn events had taken, as we settled ourselves and the 
Indaba began, we could feel there was thunder in the air. One of 
the three, who had also accompanied Mr. Rhodes at the first Indaba, 
remarked afterwards that throughout this meeting he had felt much 
more nervous and uncomfortable than at any time in the previous 
one. There is no doubt that had the natives intended treachery 
we were fairly in their power, and that none such was attempted was 
perhaps chiefly due to the presence of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Colen- 
brander, who had always inspired both respect and fear. In front of 
our party sat Mr. Rhodes, almost among the rebel Indunas. Close 
beside him sat Mr. Colenbrander. Among the Indunas Dhliso and 
Babayana were the most prominent. Dhliso was a fierce-looking 
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fellow, and a fine specimen of a man. Apparently in the prime of 
life, he gave an impression of fearlessness coupled with no small 
amount of sagacity. Old Babayana, more councillor than chief, sat 
close beside him. In spite of the prestige acquired by his visit 
to England, he had lost much of his old influence and power. 

Mr. Rhodes now opened the Indaba, addressing his remarks to 
Mr. Colenbrander, who, as usual, interpreted them to the chiefs. He 
prefaced his remarks with the customary salutation of peace, ‘ White 
Eyes!’ This greeting was received with low guttural exclamations 
of assent. Mr. Rhodes began by pointing out that he had come 
among them again to fulfil his promise, and that he wished to hear 
from them what it was they desired, peace or war? What had they 
to say, for he was ready to listen to them? Dhliso, though by no 
means an old parliamentary hand, as the most important Induna 
present, opened the rebel side of the case. His remarks were almost 
entirely confined to a statement of the grievances of which they 
complained. Every now and then, while he and the other older 
Indunas carried on the debate, interruptions and murmurs of dissent 
could be heard from the ranks of the Majakas behind. They were 
evidently impatient and discontented with their leaders’ desire for 
peace, and gave vent to their feelings by continually breaking into 
the discussion with peevish asides or flat contradictions. Dhliso, 
however, was not to be put down, and it was more than anything his 
influence which kept the younger warriors in check. Babayana 
continued the tale, and others followed. They avoided, as far as 
possible, particulars and details; and when pressed, continually 
cried back to general allegations against the administration and 
government of the country. The native commissioners were bitterly 
complained of; the conduct of the native police, the ill-treatment of 
their women, and the slaughter of their cattle, were also set forth in 
indignant terms. 

To all these complaints we listened with patience, watching the 
gathering indignation in the face of the speaker as the words came 
faster and faster, and his eyes gleamed with anger at the wrongs 
he was describing. The young Majakas, too, continually grunted 
approval or dissatisfaction as the debate proceeded, and ominous 
looks were exchanged among them. In striking contrast to these 
querulous interruptions was the dignity of one old grey-headed 
Induna who rose to his feet, quite in the background, during a lull 
in the conversation, to remark : ‘The happiest man in this country is 
the man who is dead, for he at least died fighting for his country.’ 
This short speech was, perhaps, from the point of view of the native 
orator, the most effective in the whole debate ; a little later, one of 
the Majakas added that it was better to die than to live as they had 
been living hitherto. 

Mr. Rhodes’s answer to these complaints was brief. He admitted 
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that many of their grievances were well founded, and that mistakes 
had been made in the past. ‘ But that is all over and done with,’ he 
went on. ‘ Wemust look tothe future. ‘The rainsare close upon us, 
and the time for ploughing your gardens and sowing your crops for 
next year is short. If it is to be peace, prove that you really mean 
what you say both by coming out of the hills yourselves, and by 
sending your women and children out to till and sow before it is too 
late.’ The listening Indunas seemed to appreciate the point, but the 
answer only brought forth another grievance: ‘We have no gardens 
now; when we begin to till as we used to, the white man comes to 
stop us, saying, ‘‘ This is my farm now.”’ Mr. Rhodes at once replied - 
that they might set their minds at rest on that point. He would 
see that land was provided for them. In any case, it was useless to 
discuss the point until they had decided whether it was to be peace 
or war. Finally their answer was unmistakable. They wanted peace, 
they said, as was proved by their presence there. They were tired of 
fighting, and feared the famine which would surely come upon them 
if they could not till their lands. _‘ Very good,’ replied Mr. Rhodes ; 
‘but prove that what you say is true, by leaving these hills and 
coming out to dig and sow; we. will harm no one who comes out, 
and it shall be peace between us.’ This point, to which he repeatedly 
returned, one of the spokesmen attempted to evade with the excuse 
that, as long as the white man’s warriors lay all around the hills, 
hemming them in with a chain of forts, they dared not venture forth. 
They were assured that all who passed through the forts would be in 
perfect safety, whereupon another objection was urged. ‘If,’ said one 
of the younger men, ‘a healthy dog came to live with scurvy dogs, 
he would also catch scurvy,’ referring in this contemptuous figure of 
speech to Faku and the few chiefs who had remained faithful to us, 
and for whom the rebels naturally cherished the bitterest resentment. 
Mr. Rhodes, however, sternly refused to comply with the request 
that followed, that these friendly chiefs should be forced to make way 
for the rebels, who could not contaminate themselves by settling in 
their neighbourhood. 

A gaunt-looking fellow, rather in the background, now propounded 
& new question. ‘There are certain evil-doers amongst us now. 
What shall be done with them if we make peace?’ We were all 
puzzled for the moment as to what this rather enigmatic utterance 
might mean, and it was only when he proceeded to explain that these 
‘ evil-doers’ were the rifles in their possession that the importance of 
the question was realised. Mr. Rhodes replied that they all knew 
the law forbidding them to carry firearms. But, it was at once 
objected, when a man was starving and had no food, he would go 
out to try and kill some game, and how could he do that without a 
gun? A timely interruption left this point in issue, for Babayana, 
with the superior air of one who has been there and knows all about 
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it, rose to express his satisfaction that, as he had heard, an Induna 
had come from the Great White Queen to inquire into the quarrel 
between the white men and the black, so that the whole truth might 
be knowh—a piece of news which the rebels received with every sign 
of approbation. At this point matters became rather more personal. 
‘ Mr. Rhodes we know,’ said one of the chiefs ; ‘he is not in fault.’ 
But the effect of the compliment was rather spoilt by an insolent 
question from one of the Majakas: ‘How do we know that Mr. 
Rhodes is doing his best for us? Perhaps when he goes away he 
sends instructions to his people to rob us.’ At this another ugly 
murmur could be heard from the background. Fortunately the 
other chiefs took up the point, one of them asserting that, in his 
opinion, as long as Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Colenbrander had managed 
things they had no cause of complaint, but it was when Mr. Rhodes 
went away that everything at once went wrong. ‘Tell them, 
Colenbrander,’ said Mr. Rhodes immediately, ‘that I am going to 
stay in the country.’ And the promise evidently gave satisfaction. 

The Indaba had now occupied two hours or more, and although 
the rebels appeared by no means tired of squatting on their haunches 
under the blazing midday sun, there seemed nothing further to be 
gained by prolonging the interview. Mr. Rhodes accordingly rose 
from the rock on which he was sitting and brought the Indaba to a 
close. Throughout the discussion no single reference was made by 
either side to the events of the war. There were still, however, some 
diplomatic formalities to be arranged. A large bag of tobacco was 
produced as a token of our good feeling. For this the assembled 
Indunas evidently wished to scramble, and we could now enjoy watch- 
ing the struggle that went on between their dignity and their greed. 

By this time everyone was in the saddle, and we all moved 
slowly off, outwardly with perfect sang-froid and dignity, but most 
of us with a certain feeling of relief, too, that we had got safely out 
of what might have been a very nasty business. Mr. Rhodes, with 
his wonted coolness, remarked, when it was all over and we were back 
in camp, that the interview had just sufficient spice of danger about 
it to make it interesting. For some of us it would have been 
interesting enough without this spice. The first Indaba had been 
attended on the rebels’ side by chiefs of ripe age and dignity and of 
assured position and influence, who showed themselves amenable and 
submissive throughout. At this second Indaba it was otherwise ; not 
only were the rebels in far greater numbers, but, with the exception 
of the chiefs, the majority were Majakas, hot-tempered and confident 
youths, who certainly allowed themselves abundance of plain speak- 
ing and independence of opinion, and might easily in the course of 
the discussion have lost their self-control. 


Rosert CLERMONT WITT. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE NEW 
EDUCATION BILL 


THERE is some risk that in the discussion of the Ministerial Education 
Bill the note of ecclesiastical controversy may sound too loud and 
may distract men’s minds from the educational issues involved. 
I do not deny the importance of the ecclesiastical side of the matter. 
But it is sure to be fully dealt with by many pens and voices ; and 
it is a subject on which most people have already made up their 
minds. I propose, therefore, to leave it untouched, and to devote 
these few pages to an examination of the Bill as it is calculated 
to affect the quality of the instruction given in our schools and 
the general efficiency of the educational system of the country. 

In what respects do educational reformers find that system as it 
stands to-day to be defective? I believe that they will, without 
distinction of party or sect, agree in holding the five points following 
to be those which chiefly need improvement, and to which, therefore, 
any new legislation ought to be chiefly directed : 

(1) The provision of secondary education where it does not now 
exist, and the raising of its quality where it does. 

(2) The bettering of equipment and instruction in rural schools 
and the securing children’s attendance for a longer time. 

(3) The provision of more highly trained teachers both in the 
rural and in the bulk of the urban schools, and, in particular, a sweep- 
ing reform of the pupil teacher system. 

(4) The enlistment of a far larger measure of popular interest in, 
and popular sympathy with, the work of the schools. 

(5) The elimination (so far as possible) of religious or ecclesias- 
tical partisanship from questions relating to the teaching and 
management of schools. 

Some may think that a sixth head ought to be added—viz., the 
creation of a single controlling authority for all grades and kinds of 
education—and may claim that a measure which professes to set up 
such an authority confers a boon upon the country. It is, doubtless, 
true that if we were beginning de novo it would be desirable to have 
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an authority which, like the School Board in Scotland or the School 
Committee in many States of the American Union, should not be re- 
stricted to elementary education only. But it by no means follows that 
existing authorities, such as are the English School Boards, should, 
for the sake of theoretical symmetry, be destroyed. Nor must the 
distinction between secondary and elementary education be ignored. 
Their problems are not the same, still less are the proper administra- 
tive areasthe same. A county with a population of 600,000 is a suit- 
able area for the organisation of secondary education ; a town of 20,000 
is too small an area. Ina town of 20,000 one and the same Board could 
admirably manage and directly deal with all the elementary schools, 
but it could not possibly do so in a large county. The conditions 
are entirely different. There really is at present only one serious 
practica] difficulty due to the absence of a ‘single authority’ for 
secondary and elementary education—viz., the adjustment of their 
boundaries and the management of the class of schools called Higher 
Grade Schools, which lie on the borderland and are almost wholly 
confined to urban areas. This difficulty could be promptly and 
simply disposed of by entrusting secondary education to a body on 
which the School Boards were fairly represented.' The truth is that 
far too much has been made of the ‘single authority,’ which has 
meant quite different things to different persons, and has been most 
loudly demanded, not by those who wish to expunge School Boards, 
but by the opposite section, who desire an authority created by direct 
popular election for the control of secondary as well as elementary 
instruction, and for no other work, such as a Scotch School Board or 
an American School Committee. 

I return to the five points already mentioned and propose to 
inquire what the present Bill does to correct the faults and supply 
the deficiencies indicated under each head. 

(1) For secondary education, perhaps the most urgent of our 
present needs, it does little, if anything. It enables the County 
and Borough Councils to levy a further rate of a penny in the pound 
and to apply to secondary instruction the money they receive under 
the Customs and Excise Act (of 1890) and the produce of any rate 
they may levy. But they could apply this money already to every- 
thing except Latin and Greek; and the money is not, as in last 
year’s Bill, permanently dedicated to education. No duty is laid 
upon them to provide secondary education. Not a school need be 
erected, not a class opened, unless they please, however great 
the local needs. The rating power granted, though it might have 


' As proposed by the Secondary Education Commission in 1895. Since it has 
been attempted to claim the Report of that Commission as favouring the present 
Bill, it is well to say that the Report was directed solely to secondary education, 
and that its recommendations (to which I personally adhere) give no support to the 
proposals for elementary education now presented to Parliament. 
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been sufficient in 1895 when the higher grade schools were main- 
tained by the School Boards, will probably now prove inadequate ; 
nor is any corresponding Treasury grant promised to evoke 
liberality towards an object of such consequence and at present so 
imperfectly provided for. Weak and faulty as are the three clauses 
which touch secondary education, they might be developed into a 
good Bill. But most of the interest and the funds which the new 
authorities ought to have given, and would have given, to this 
higher work will now be diverted to elementary education, where the 
work and the cost will both be heavy, so the higher kinds of instruc- 
tion may probably be neglected. 

(2) The rural schools, including in that term those of the smaller 
non-manufacturing towns, are confessedly the weakest part of our 
educational machinery. The rural School Board areas are often too 
small and the members far from competent. The voluntary schools 
are often ill-staffed and equipped, and they are, being privately 
managed, out of touch with the people. In some villages or small 
towns there are too many schools on the ground, two or even three 
weak schools where there ought to be, and might be, a single strong 
one. 

The Bill? deals with one of these evils by giving voluntary 
(i.e. denominational) schools a right to draw upon the rates in all areas 
for which the local authority (in rural areas the County Council) 
may adopt the Act, and schools hitherto under School Boards will also 
be charged upon a county rate. Several County Councils—as, for 
instance, those of Durham and the West Riding —have declared them- 
selves against this proposal. They are willing to undertake secondary 
but not elementary education. Assuming, however, that the Act is 
adopted by or forced upon County Councils, the result would be to 
enable the Council to raise the level of denominational schools. So 
far, so good. But what are the conditions? To raise the weak rural 
schools, denominational and others, will involve a heavy charge upon 
the rates—good authorities estimate it at 4d. in the pound for 
Worcestershire and 54d. for the West Riding. Some progressive 
County Councils may be willing to lay this additional load on the 
ratepayer; but his local burdens are already grievous, and Imperial 
taxation has been rising fast. Accordingly, many Councils will be 
likely to refuse to spend the sums needed to make rural schools 
efficient. The Vice-President of the Council has told us that 
the English landowner is not, any more than the English farmer, 
possessed by a zeal for education. Moreover, the denominational 
school will lose so much of its present income as is derived from 

* The extreme complexity and frequent obscurity of the Bill oblige me to omit 
some details and qualifications which could not be stated without a discussion of the 


expressions used; but I have tried to present the broad results of its provisions, 


distinguishing what it actually directs from what may be expected to happen 
under it, 
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subscriptions. The Act of 1870 declared that the grant to such a 
school should not exceed its income from other sources. But the 
local managers will, under the present Bill, be liable only for repairs, 
representing one-eighth or one-tenth of the annual cost of the school ; 
and the rates will have to supply the void left by the withdrawal 
of private support. Should the managers refuse to make the 
improvements which the Local Authority may demand, they cannot 
be compelled (otherwise than by the fear of losing their grant to 
comply, and the Local Authority, reluctant to face the cost of 
building a new school out of the rates, would be likely to acquiesce 
in their refusal. Moreover, the Bill contemplates and providés for 
the multiplication of small schools (though the conditions attached 
favour denominational rather than public ones). Should this happen, 
the rates will rise still further, and a grave existing evil will be 
increased. 

Let it be further noted (1) that the statutory obligation to pro- 
vide instruction in the Act of 1870 is weakened, and (2) that the 
influence which has hitherto worked most effectively for the improve- 
ment of rural schools will be in large measure withdrawn. Vague 
as the words of the Bill are, it is plain that the Board of Education, 
which has, though less heartily during the last seven years, forced 
up the worse schools, will in future have much less influence. 
The County Councils, with the question of cost always present 
to their minds, and a far inferior knowledge of educational matters, 
will give less thought and pains to raising the standard. And 
this will be most likely to occur just where the need is greatest, 
for the counties now educationally backward are the counties that 
will least care to spend money on education. Taking all these facts 
together, the fair conclusion is that the rural schools will in many 
districts be rendered little more efficient, and that the process of 
levelling up in some parishes will be accompanied by a levelling 
down (from financial reasons) in others, so that no general improve- 
ment can be expected. 

(3) I pass to the teachers, whose competence and zeal are of course 
the most important element in the efficiency of every school. The 
want of adequate provision both for their general education and their 
special professional training is universally admitted. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour dwelt upon it in introducing the Bill. The present pupil 
teacher system is indefensible ; the Vice-President of the Council has 
repeatedly condemned it. But no provision whatever in the Bill 
deals with either of these evils. The new authorities may, if 
they like, spend money in paying the teacher better; but nothing 
requires them to do so; and such responsibility as the Board of 
Education has hitherto recognised in these matters will in future lie 
much more lightly upon it. In denominational schools the teacher 
remains subject to private managers. Everyone is familiar with the 
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complaint that in places where there is only a Church of England 
school—including some 8,000 parishes—a Nonconformist is usually 
unable to enter the teaching profession. I say nothing of this 
considered as an ecclesiastical or a political grievance. But it is 
evidently an educational misfortune, for it excludes many young 
people of industry and talent from a career in which they might have 
profitably served their country. 

(4) Of all the causes which have kept education in England, 
secondary as well as elementary, below the level it has reached in 
such countries as Switzerland and Scotland and New England, the 
most deep seated is the want of popular interest and popular 
sympathy. The people have not felt the schools to be their own, 
have not been associated with the management, have not realised 
how largely the welfare and prosperity of the nation depend on the 
instruction which each generation receives. Since 1870 something 
has been done to stimulate popular interests by the creation of 
School Boards (whose admirable work in the large towns is admitted 
even by the Ministry which proposes to destroy them), by the intro- 
duction of a large representative element upon the governing bodies 
of endowed secondary schools, and by entrusting County and 
Borough Councils with power to spend money on technical instruc- 
tion. What can be plainer than that a wise statesmanship ought to 
follow in the same path, endeavouring to create everywhere local 
educational authorities chosen by the people and responsible to the 
people, keeping these local authorities up to the mark by making a 
share in the imperial grant conditional upon full efficiency, but 
teaching them to look upon the schools as their own, and to 
feel that it is their own interest as parents and citizens to make 
their schools worthy of an advancing nation? No such idea has 
been present to those who framed this Bill. It reduces, instead of 
increasing, the element of popular interest and popular control. 

School Boards are to be swept away, and with them those 
elected women members who have been so valuable and influential 
an element. The substituted County and Borough Councils are, no 
doubt, elective bodies. But they have so many functions already 
besides those educational functions which are now to be thrown on 
them that the latter will play a small part, and their discharge of 
those functions cannot be effectively reviewed by the people at an 
election. Moreover, every Council is directed to act through an 
Education Committee largely, or possibly entirely, consisting of 
persons outside their own bodies. It is certainly desirable to secure 
an element of special knowledge. But the policy of these com- 
mittees—and policy (except as regards finance) is to rest with them 
—will never be subject to any review by the electors, to whom the 
committees are nowise responsible. The fault is still worse when 
we come to the local managers. Where there exist only denomina- 
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tional schools, there will be no popular control at all, for the permis- 
sive appointment by the Education Committee of not more than 
one-third of the local managers is a merely nominal concession, quite 
illusory for the purpose of securing any local power, any local 
interest, any local sympathy. In most cases this permissive right 
of appointment will probably be used to add to the denominational 
managers some person or persons recommended by them, or one of 
them, to the Education Committee, which sits in the distant county 
town and may know nothing about the locality. 

It is not from any superstitious faith in popular election or in 
what are called ‘ democratic principles * that I deplore these provisions 
of the Bill. It is because they tend to withdraw from education one 
of its most valuable propulsive forces. Let us hear the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners of 1868, among whom were the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the late Bishop of Winchester, and another eminent 
ecclesiastic. 


No skill in organisation, no careful adaptation of the means in hand to the 
best ends, ‘can do as much for education as the earnest co-operation of the people. 
The American schools appear to have no great excellence of method. But the 
schools are in the hands of the people, and from this fact they derive a force which 
seems to make up for all their deficiencies, . . . In Zurich the schools are abso- 
lutely in the hands of the people, and the complete success of the system must be 
largely ascribed to this cause. . . . It is impossible to doubt that in England also 
‘inferior management, if it were backed up by very hearty sympathy from the mass 
of the. people, would often succeed better than much greater skill without such 
support, 

These words were spoken of secondary education. They apply 
with even greater force to elementary. The experience of thirty- 
four years confirms them. But there is nothing in this Bill to give 
effect to their principle. 

'» - (5) I pass to the element of religious or ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, which it ought to be the aim of everyone who cares for 
education to endeavour to eliminate, or at least to soften and 
reduce Upon the clergy as a class I make no reflection. The large 
majority of them desire to deal fairly by and to live in friendship 
with their Dissenting neighbours. Most of them care about educa- 
tion quite apart from denominational motives. The clergyman 
usually values it more than the squire does, and is sometimes the 
only, man in the parish who will work for it. Neither shall I discuss 
-the value of distinctive dogmatic teaching further than to remark 
that no one has yet shown either that education in an unsectarian 
school weakens a boy’s attachment to his own Church, or that the most 
distinctively dogmatic instruction any Protestant child can receive 
makes him any more likely to guide his conduct in after-life by the 
doctrines imparted—doctrines for the most part quite beyond his 
comprehension at the age of thirteen. All I seek to point out is 
that this Bill, so far from reducing the bitterness which surrounds 
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educational problems and has done so much to impede their solution, 
will intensify it and provide additional occasions for its expression 
Hitherto no theological partisanship has affected the elections for 
County Councils and Borough Councils. Henceforth it must affect 
them. It will reappear when the Councils have to select persons for 
the Education Committees. It will vex the Education Committees 
when they come to appoint managers for local schools. It will raise 
strife in the country parishes and small towns whenever the question 
of establishing additional schools arises. Should the Bill become 
law, the storm which it has already provoked will pass into an agita- 
tion for repealing or altering it which will give the new machinery 
even less chance of working smoothly than its inherent defects 
promise. 

Thus it appears that out of the five chief defects of our educa- 
tional system two (those numbered 1 and 3) are left uncured, two 
(numbers 4 and 5) are actually aggravated, while to one—the in- 
feriority of rural schools—there is applied a remedy both costly 
and uncertain, And now, having noted what the Bill fails to do 
for education, let us even more briefly note what are the positive 
changes it makes. ; 

It permits the extinction of all School Boards by giving County 
and Borough Councils power to assume their work. Such an option 
has been much condemned, for it leaves two diverse systems side by 
side, and School Boards liable every three years to be superseded by 
other authorities. Yet this alternative is preferable to that of 
immediate and total suppression, which would forthwith throw upon 
the Councils a vast mass of difficult work for which they are wholly 
unprepared. Secondary education they might undertake, for in that 
field they are not without experience, though some of them have 
shown little wisdom. But of elementary education, a far larger field, 
they know nothing. Bad as the optional clause is, it is the lesser of 
two evils. 

The Bill involves a considerable extra charge on the ratepayer— 
viz., the making up of the loss of voluntary subscriptions—and it 
will further involve, if rural and other backward schools are to be 
brought up to a high standard, a vast increase in the county and 
borough rates. Mr. E. L. Stanley has estimated the extra charge to 
the country at more than 2,000,000/. a year. There will certainly 
be a rise of 4d. to 6d. in the pound in many counties if the Councils 
seriously try to improve the schools. In Liverpool the additional 
rate is estimated at 6d. 

It will throw a tremendous burden on local authorities already 
heavily weighted. Consider how laborious the work of a School 
Board in a great city has been, and think what it means to transfer 
all that work to the Council of the same city, with its hands already 
full. Consider the demands already made on the time of councillors 
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-in a large county, where it may take three or four hours to reach and 
as many to return from the place of meeting, and ask how those 
councillors can add the care of elementary education to their existing 
duties. The work will probably fall into the hands of permanent 
officials. 

This difficulty has suggested to the framers of the Bill the crea- 
tion of a separate Education Committee, composed largely or even 
wholly of persons outside the Council. But here a fresh difficulty 
emerges. The Committee is apparently to enjoy every right except 
that of raising or borrowing money. It will have before it all the 
data needed to form a policy, but not the means of giving effect 
to its policy by expenditure ; whereas the Council which will control 
the expenditure will lack the data. One body will have knowledge 
without power ; the other, power without knowledge. 

Nothing could well be vaguer than the definition given of the 
relations of these authorities. Indeed, the whole scheme of authori- 
ties contemplated by the Bill is both misty and complicated. At 
the head is the Board of Education, of whose future we know only 
this—that many of its functions go over to the County or Borough 
Council. Then comes the Council, which is to ‘act through’ the 
Committee, apparently with a control almost solely financial. Next 
is the Committee, a body whose composition is still hidden from view, 
with no responsibility to electors and very little to the Council. At 
the bottom are the local managers, whose relation to the Committee 
and the Council is very dark, and who may be either ‘ denominational 
private managers’ or (in the case of schools other than voluntary) 
a local body such as a Parish Council, or possibly the denominational 
school managers themselves. What complication, what occasions for 
friction, what conflicting pretensions to be adjusted! In any country 
but England ridicule would destroy a proposal of ‘final settlement’ 
which perpetuated in adjoining parishes, or perhaps in the same 
parish, two sets of schools supported from the same fund, but differing 
in instruction and in management, the differences being due far 
more to accident than to principle. And yet the Bill is recommended 
as one for simplification and the establishment of ‘a single authority.’ 
Where in this tangle of authorities is the motive power to be found 
which will work the machinery? There have been since 1870 two 
forces moving and guiding the upward progress of the better schools 
—popular strength behind the School Boards, and the enlightened 
leading and steady pressure of the central authority in Whitehall. 
This Bill, which extinguishes one and weakens the other, puts nothing 
in their place. It is destructive rather than constructive. 

Will it, then, accomplish nothing? Bynomeans. It does effect 
one thing. It secures and will tend to extend the denominational 
schools, it gives their managers a free hand, it relieves their sub- 
scribers of the strain they have found ‘intolerable.’ The reasons 
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which have moved the framers of the Bill may be sound or unsound. 
But they are political or ecclesiastical, not educational, reasons. The 
interests of popular instruction would have dictated a very different 
measure. 

The denominational schools are safe until some strong reaction 
in public feeling sets in. But we shall be left with rates largely 
increased, with a complex and cumbrous system of machinery, with 
secondary education thrown into the background, with the prospect 
of seeing a hot ecclesiastical battle joined over the whole field from 
Parliament down to the District Councils, and we shall have 
advanced not one step towards that which ought to have been the 
goal of our efforts—to render the schools of England, both elementary 
and secondary, fit for the work which England expects from them 
and which every year shows to be more urgently needed. 


JAMES BRYCE. 
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LAST MONTH 


THE world has been moving fast, almost too fast, since I last ad- 
dressed my readers in these pages. The month of March was, 
indeed, distinguished by no events of special importance until its 
closing days were reached. But then incident followed incident 
with such rapidity that all the impressions of the month which the 
chronicler had formed were suddenly reversed and the story which 
had been written was rendered valueless. Very different has been the 
record for the month of April. It has witnessed changes so large 
and events so important that it must be added to the list of the months 
in which history has been made; and on this occasion the history, 
Heaven be thanked ! seems to lead in the direction of peace. It was 
towards the close of March that the first rumours of an approaching 
settlement in South Africa began to be whispered in the inner 
political circles in London. But similar rumours have been circu- 
lated so often before that people were for the most part loth to 
attach too much importance to these latest stories. But then came the 
news that the ‘acting Government’ of the Transvaal had actually ap- 
pealed to this country for leave to enter the field of war in order to con- 
sult with Mr. Steyn and the commandoes in the field on the question 
of peace—and in a moment all was changed. Everybody felt that at 
last we were approaching the period of serious negotiation. Events 
during the month have advanced by no means rapidly. More than 
once, indeed, it has seemed that a hitch had occurred which might 
put an end to all hopes of peace, and as a consequence hopes and 
fears have alternated in quick succession in the breasts of onlookers. 
The arrival of the representatives of the Boer Executives both in the 
Transvaal and the Free State at Pretoria strengthened the hopes of 
the lovers of peace, and the announcement made by Mr. Balfour in the 
House of Commons on the 18th of April was widely accepted as bring- 
ing us almost within sight of a settlement. That announcement was 
to the effect that Lord Kitchener, after more than one meeting with 
the Boer leaders, had agreed to give facilities for the election and 
meeting of representatives of the various commandoes to consider 
the position. The Boer leaders left Pretoria on the 18th inst. to 
meet the remnant of their nation, and it was officially announced 
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that three weeks at least must elapse before we could again receive 
any communication from them. 

The Press, as usual in such circumstances, has been rich in stories, 
many of them of the most detailed character, with regard to the 
nature of the Boer proposals and the course of the negotiations at 
Pretoria. The public will do well, however, to attach little import- 
ance to these tales. The essential fact is that for the first time since 
the great struggle began the Boer leaders, both civil and military, 
have met in a body to consider whether the time to stop the war 
has not arrived, and have gone so far as to enter into a preliminary 
conference with the King’s representatives in South Africa. They 
can only have gone so far as this after giving up that impossible cry 
of ‘ absolute independence’ which has been raised by mischief-makers 
like Mr. Leyds at The Hague, and unhappily re-echoed by some 
foolish persons in this country. We are therefore face to face with 
a new state of things. After fighting splendidly the Boers have 
practically admitted that they are beaten, and they are now engaged 
in considering among themselves how far they can accept the terms 
offered to them by His Majesty’s Ministers. This shows an enormous 
advance on their side in the direction of peace, and it appears to 
justify the feeling of optimism which, as the month closes, seems to 
prevail almost universally in this country. There is no need to say 
how real and strong is the desire for peace on the part of the British 
public. The riotously bellicose attitude which was so general in 
1900 after the relief of Mafeking has long since disappeared, and in 
its place we have seen the growth among all classes and parties of 
an absolute yearning for peace. But this strenuous desire to see the 
end of a bloody and most costly and painful struggle has not, so far 
as the vast majority of the people of the Empire are concerned, 
been accompanind by any weakening of the determination that the 
war, no matter what its difficulty or its costliness may be, shall be 
carried through to a successful end. Nothing, indeed, has been 
more remarkable than the firmness with which the nation as a whole 
has insisted upon this. No responsible politician of either party, no 
one, indeed, save the spokesmen of the small and discredited clique 
who have openly taken the side of the Boers against their own 
country, has wavered in the avowal of his determination to ‘see the 
thing through’ at all costs and hazards, There is no doubt that 
this firmness on the part of the British public has had its influence 
in bringing the Boers to their present frame of mind. Slowly but 
steadily the conviction has grown among them that they can hope 
neither for foreign intervention on their behalf nor for the assist- 
ance of either political party in this country. They have seen in 
the policy outlined in Lord Rosebery’s famous speech at Chesterfield 
the farthest limits to which any British statesman can go towards 
meeting their claims, and there is very little doubt that they would 
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thankfully accept such a peace as the ex-Premier sketched in that 
historic utterance. 

Whether they will now get all that Lord Rosebery suggested 
should be given to them is doubtful. If they had openly accepted 
his proposals last December, the probability is that we should have 
settled the question three months ago, and thus have escaped a 
great deal of expenditure and not a little bloodshed. Ministers 
have recovered something of their courage since last December. 
They have seen the extraordinary resolution and endurance of the 
public ; they have seen also the new divisions which, since Chester- 
field, have, unhappily, sprung up in the Liberal party—divisions 
which might so easily have been avoided if there had been greater 
tact and goodwill on the part of the official leaders of the Opposition. 
They are much less likely now to retreat from the policy of 
unconditional surrender than they were five months ago. But even 
Mr. Chamberlain will admit that there are many points on which it 
will be possible to meet the Boers without yielding one jot of any of 
the essential conditions of peace. The banishment proclamation of 
last September is said to be one of the points on which the peace 
negotiations might possibly fall through. It is difficult to believe 
it. No doubt the amour propre of the Minister who is specially 
responsible for that unfortunate proclamation—unfortunate because 
it failed absolutely to achieve the purpose with which it was issued— 
would be wounded if it were to be formally cancelled. But how can 
anyone believe that any statesman or body of statesmen would ever 
have consented to enter into serious negotiations with men who were 
lying under a sentence of outlawry, if they really meant to carry 
out that sentence with all its rigours? If the Boers are ready to 
yield on the essential points named by the Government in its state- 
ment of the terms on which it was prepared to conclude a peace, it 
is impossible to believe that they can have anything to fear from the 
banishment proclamation. A day is at hand when by immemorial 
usage the Sovereign will be entitled and expected to exercise that 
prerogative of mercy which is one of the most precious possessions 
of the Crown. The Royal clemency may well cut the knot of the 
banishment proclamation without any offence to its author and 
those who have applauded his policy. The exercise of the same 
regal authority may render the question of amnesty one of minor 
importance. It is difficult to believe that any wise statesmen who 
know, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has said, that the enemy of to-day 
will, we trust and believe, become the friend of to-morrow, will insist 
upon any measure of unnecessary harshness in the treatment of a 
beaten foe. Even from the narrowest and most selfish point of view 
it would be a mistake to drive out of South Africa men of the type 
of Mr. Reitz and Commandant Delarey. The British public insists, 
and rightly, that the unprecedented sacrifices made by this country 
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during the present war shall not be thrown away. It is resolved to 
secure the complete and unquestioned ascendency of the Crown in 
the Transvaal and the Orange Colony ; it is determined that, so far 
as lies within our power, we shall make any repetition of the present 
struggle impossible. The war would have been fought in vain if it 
had not made peace secure in South Africa, if not for all time—for it 
does not lie with any human power to ensure this—at least fora 
generation to come. Having secured these ends, it should be the 
desire of all men to make the future of our conquered foe as easy 
and endurable as possible. The majority of both political parties 
will support Ministers in refusing to listen to any proposals from 
the Boers that are not consistent with the attainment of these in- 
dispensable conditions. But when they have been obtained the turn 
of the olive-branch will come, and public opinion will insist that in 
the final settlement justice shall be tempered, not so much with 
mercy as with that wise and magnanimous exercise of a far-seeing 
statesmanship which history has shown to be the surest of all the 
methods by which bitter racial feuds and long-standing animosities can 
be removed and even obliterated from the memory of mankind. Iam 
treading on dangerous ground, for. it is not wise at times like the 
present, when an opportunity of putting an end to a terrible war 
seems at last to be at hand, for any irresponsible writer to use 
language that might be misunderstood, and might even give rise to 
unfortunate misconceptions elsewhere. I have, however, sought to 
confine myself strictly to what I believe to be the general sentiment 
of the British public at this critical moment in our history. For 
the rest, we can only wait, in the earnest hope that by the wisdom of 
our rulers the blessings of peace may before long again be vouch- 
safed to us. 

The peculiar and almost unprecedented conditions of the conflict 
in South Africa have been curiously illustrated by the fact that at 
the very time when the whole of the Boer generals and leaders 
were the guests of the British representatives at Pretoria, our Com- 
mander-in-Chief absolutely refused to grant an armistice to the 
enemy. It has been shrewdly pointed out that the acquiescence by 
the Boer leaders in this stern decree furnishes the best possible 
evidence of their estimate of their own position. The English 
Government cannot be blamed for its refusal of an armistice, a 
refusal which can be justified by well-established precedents. The 
sword cannot be laid aside until the olive-branch has not merely been 
exhibited but actually grasped. Yet there must of necessity be a 
practical relinquishment of actual warfare during the time allowed to 
the Boers for the consultation with their various forces on the ques- 
tion of surrender. During the past month the campaign has been 
carried on with vigour on both sides, and on the whole with results 
eminently satisfactory to this country. But all the victories have 
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not been on our side, and in one notable affair a panic on the part of 
some ill-drilled mounted men brought us within an ace of a serious 
reverse. Curiously enough, however, the most tragical event in 
South Africa during the month was not an engagement with the 
enemy, but the railway accident at Barberton, in which no fewer than 
thirty-nine lives were lost. Two incidents connected with South African 
affairs which have attracted attention during the month have been of 
@ very exceptional character. The first has been the unexpected 
revelation of the fact that certain British officers attached to a body of 
horse raised locally, called the Bushveldt Carabiniers, were during the 
month of February tried by order of Lord Kitchener on the charge of 
murder. Three of these officers were found guilty, two of them 
being sentenced to death and the third to a long term of penal 
servitude. The death sentences, after being confirmed by Lord 
Kitchener, were duly carried out long before the public at home 
had any knowledge of the shocking and scandalous affair. We 
might, indeed, have remained in ignorance of it but for the fact 
that one of these officers had been resident in Australia—it does 
not appear that he was a native of the colony—and had originally 
gone out to South Africa with one of the Australian contingents. 
It was from Australia that the first authentic information of the 
trial and executions was received, and there was some agitation in 
the Commonwealth on the subject of the penalties which doomed 
the delinquents to a shameful death. Inquiry into the matter 
speedily convinced the public, both here and in Australia, that the 
punishment inflicted was well deserved. The men had dishonoured 
the flag under which they fought, and had been clearly guilty of 
murdering Boer combatants after they had surrendered. A further 
charge of having murdered a German pastor does not appear to 
have been fully proved, though a strong suspicion attached to them 
on this charge also. In any case the episode was one of the 
most melancholy of the whole war, and there was a general feeling 
of relief that Lord Kitchener should have had the courage to mete 
out to the criminals the severest penalty of the law. The second 
incident was of a more pleasant character. Commandant Kritz- 
inger, a distinguished Boer officer, was tried by court-martial on 
a charge of murder and acquitted, the Court after his acquittal 
testifying to their sense of his innocence by shaking hands with 
him. These two instances of the impartiality of British justice, 
even under martial law, have not been without their effect upon 
opinion abroad. It is not inconceivable that they have also had 
some effect upon the Boers themselves. 

The month at home has witnessed a series of startling and 
remarkable developments in the political world. Parliament has 
been engaged in discussing both in the House and in the Lobby three 
grave matters—the Budget, the Education Bill, and the condition 
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of Ireland. Not even the urgency of the questions connected with 
the war and the peace negotiations has distracted public attention 
from these topics, all of them of the most serious character, and 
each seeming to threaten an almost revolutionary change in our 
policy. Everybody knew that a heavy task was laid upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he was called upon to provide 
the necessary supplies for the current financial year; but probably 
there were very few who were prepared for the Budget which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach laid before the House of Commons on Monday, 
the 14th of April. He had to confess that for last year there had 
been a deficit of no less than 52,524,000/., the revenue having been . 
142,998,000/. and the total expenditure 195,522,000/. This deficit 
had been met. by the creation of sixty millions of Consols—in other 
words, by the addition of that amount to the debt of the country. 
In the current year the estimated expenditure is 174,609,000/., to 
which must be added eighteen and a half millions for a grant-in-aid 
to the West Indian Colonies, for the South African Constabulary, and 
for interest on the new debt, bringing the gross total up to 
193,109,000/. The revenue on the basis of last year’s taxation 
is only 147,785,000/., leaving a deficit of 45,324,000/. to be pro- 
vided for. 

These are stupendous figures, and they lift the whole question of 
our national finance high above the region of humdrum Budgets. 
The most ardent adherent of what may be called the orthodox 
system of taxation, the system under which the country has prospered 
and grown rich beyond the dreams of avarice, must admit that a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who is called upon to deal with such a 
balance-sheet as this cannot be expected to confine himself within 
the limits of everyday or traditional finance. If the enormous 
increase in the national expenditure were due to the war alone—the 
ultimate cost of which is now estimated at two hundred millions—it 
would have been the duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take exceptional measures for meeting an exceptional and temporary 
emergency. Unhappily this is not the case. Since 1896, the first 
year in which the present Government had full control of the 
finances of the country, the ordinary expenditure has grown from 
97,746,000/. to 126,109,000/., so that on the basis of the ordinary 
outlay of the nation Sir Michael has this year to provide 28,000,0001. 
more than he had to find when he first took office. Even if there 
had been no war, therefore, his task would not have been an easy 
one. With 62,000,000/. of war expenditure added to 126,000,000/. 
of ordinary, it is a task which might well drive the most capable of 
financiers to his wits’ end. By far the larger proportion of his 
colossal deficit he obtains by borrowing, suspending the Sinking 
Fund, and resorting to the Exchequer balances. These steps give him, 
roundly, forty millions. The balance he will raise by adding another 
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penny to the income tax, by doubling the existing penny stamp on 
bankers’ cheques and dividend warrants, and by reverting to the old 
tax of 3d. a hundredweight on corn, grain, and flour, this last 
expedient being calculated to provide 2,650,000/. of additional 
revenue. 

That any Budget in existing circumstances must have been 
unpopular with some sections of the community, if not with all, it 
is needless to say. Last year’s taxation was heavy enough in all 
conscience—though, happily, it was borne with an ease which speaks 
volumes for the substantial wealth and prosperity of thenation. An 
addition of more than five millions to the taxation of last year could 
not fail to be unpopular. But the unpopularity of the Budget, 
which would in any case have been inevitable, has been greatly 
increased by the nature of the new taxation. That long-suffering 
person, the income-tax-payer, is aggrieved that, instead of getting 
the relief to which he thought himself entitled, he will have to pay 
a penny more next January than was exacted from him last January. 
The commercial community regards the addition of a penny to the 
stamp duty on cheques as a needless and irritating interference with 
the ordinary course of financial transactions ; while the tax on grain 
and flour is looked upon by Free-traders of every party as being the 
‘thin end of the wedge’ that is ultimately to drive us back into the 
old system of protection. This is not the place in which the many 
serious questions raised by this alarming and unprecedented Budget 
can be adequately or fitly discussed; but I have said enough to 
show how grave are the issues raised by our present financial 
position, and by the proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The public in its objections to the fiscal changes of this year’s 
Budget must not, however, lose sight of one fact. Those who will 
the end will the means also. The nation insists, and on the whole 
rightly, upon spending more money on the national defences, on 
education, on a thousand-and-one objects, each more or less laudable 
in itself. It must be prepared to pay the bill for the running up of 
which it is itself responsible. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach deserves 
credit at least for one thing. He has not been afraid to face the 
necessities of the hour, and to bring the country face to face with 
them also. Many high authorities may, and do, question the sound- 
ness of the methods by which he seeks to obtain the necessary 
additions to the public revenue, but no fair-minded person will deny 
the courage and straightforwardness that he has shown in calling 
upon the nation to pay its way in carrying out a policy which it has 
stamped with its approval. A great deal will unquestionably be 
heard during the next few weeks of this Budget and of its apparently 
retrograde character. Yet by itself this new taxation is a mere flea- 
bite. The really grave question is one that recalls to all of us the old 
debating society formula, which declared that ‘the national expendi- 
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ture has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.’ If it 
continued to increase as it has done in recent years, then, at no 
distant date, the richest nation in the world would find itself in a 
condition of serious embarrassment. 

But if the Budget has given new life to certain highly con- 
troversial questions, it has not roused the passions which have been 
evoked by the Education Bill. That ill-starred scheme, by means of 
which Ministers are seeking to pacify the clerical party among their 
supporters, bids fair to give rise to a controversy as bitter and 
prolonged as that of 1870. Nobody is wholly pleased with the Bill— 
not even the bishops who write to the Times to point out its 
excellences. Among the Nonconformists and among educationists 
pure and simple it is regarded with something like disgust. That 
it puts an end to the great compromise upon which Mr. Forster's 
scheme of 1870 was founded is not the least of its demerits. That 
fault is swallowed up in the greater: sin of which it is guilty. It 
puts an end not merely to the compromise, but to the School Board 
system. London is to be spared, because there is no public body 
in this province of bricks that could even pretend to add to its 
existing duties the charge of the education of a community so vast. 
But elsewhere the School Boards are to go, and their place is to 
be taken by education committees, not elected, but appointed by 
another body—the county council. This is a reversion to the first 
proposal of the Act of 1870—a proposal which was altered by the 
House of Commons, and altered with the happiest results. Those who 
were in public life at the time when Mr. Forster fought for his great 
measure in the teeth of the violent opposition of Birmingham and a 
large section of the Nonconformists, those who rejoiced in the great 
triumph of 1870, and who have been rejoicing ever since in its results, 
cannot understand why the School Boards, which have done such noble 
work, should suddenly be threatened with extinction. That there are 
many places in the rural districts in which a change of the kind pro- 
posed by the Bill will be advantageous no fair-minded man will deny. 
But what is the argument in favour of disbanding the School Boards 
in the towns of England? Does anybody acquainted with the facts 
pretend that the Leeds City Council, for example, would be a better 
authority on the educational needs of the town than the Leeds School 
Board ?. What is true of Leeds is equally true of scores of other towns, 
great and small, where under Forster’s Act School Boards have been 
formed which have really done their duty. The older race of politicians 
will remember the almost excessive care which was taken by Parlia- 
ment in 1870 to make the School Boards representative of all classes. 
The cumulative vote was one of the methods by which it was sought to 
attain this end, and I can remember the indignation with which Mr. 
Forster protested against the action taken by the Liberal party in 
Leeds for the purpose of outwitting that proviso of the Act. All 
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the cry then was for a genuine system of representation on the Boards, 
from which no section of the community of any numerical strength 
would be excluded. The cumulative vote has been proved by ex- 
perience to be both a clumsy and an inefficient method of dealing 
with the problem of popular representation ; but it has at least had 
one good consequence. It has kept alive everywhere the interest in 
the School Board and in the question of popular education. Every- 
body who has had experience of our popular representative system 
in}local affairs knows how much keener is the public interest in the 
School Board elections than in those for town and county councils. 
It is this public interest in the education of the young that has been 
the motive power that has kept the great machinery of the schools 
in action during the past thirty years. It is the principle of 
popular control that has preserved our educational system from the 
domination of either priest or pedagogue. Under the new measure 
all this direct interest of the general community in questions con- 
cerning the management of the schools will be lost. There will be 
no election of a School Board or of any authority ad hoc. The 
county council will elect or select the men who are to undertake 
the supervision of the educational system in each particular district ; 
the ordinary elector will have no direct voice in the matter. If any- 
body supposes that the public interest in educational questions 
under the new system will be as keen as it has been under the old, 
he must be strangely lacking in experience of the inevitable results 
which follow the removal of any kind of public work from popular 
control. 

But it is not this feature of the Bill which has aroused the 
bitterest opposition among certain classes. The Nonconformists regard 
it as being a measure for the endowment of the religious teaching 
of the Church of England; they protest that it is an attempt to 
impose a new Church rate, and they vow that, like their fathers of 
old, they will rather suffer the spoiling of their goods than by 
submitting appear to acquiesce in so iniquitous a measure. Moderate 
men will hardly sympathise with this extreme attitude on the part 
of many Nonconformists; but it is an attitude with which the 
Government will have to reckon. That it makes for a prolonged 
and passionate controversy before the Bill becomes law can hardly 
be doubted. Moreover, many who do not go the length of those 
Nonconformists who announce their determination to suffer prosecu- 
tion rather than pay a school rate which will be used to support the 
teaching of dogmatic religion, feel that the Bill violates the sound 
principle that where public money is spent public control must be 
maintained. There is no sounder principle in connection with our 
public life than this, and its abandonment in the case of the 
denominational schools is a blow at the very foundations of the 
Constitution. Yet this is part of the price to be paid by the 
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Government for the satisfaction of its clerical supporters. Finally, 
the educationists pure and simple are hostile to the Bill because, 
whilst it will, as they believe, do serious injury to our system 
of elementary education, it will not bring about that improve- 
ment in the secondary education of the country which is so 
urgently required. All these objections to the measure have been 
brought forward in the Press and in public meetings during the 
past month, and none can doubt that when the Bill comes on for 
discussion in the House of Commons the debates will be both 
animated and protracted. Already the hopelessness of attempting to 
pass it within the compass of an ordinary session is generally 
recognised, and the question of relegating it to a special autumn 
session is being raised. 

To these burning questions of finance and education must be 
added the renewed question of Ireland. The Irish Land Bill has not 
pleased anybody, and seems likely to fall to the ground sub silentio, 
In the meantime the social condition of Ireland has again become 
the subject of heated discussion. It is almost impossible for the 
Saxon outsider to arrive at any clear estimate of the actual position. 
If we may believe the journalists and speakers of a certain class, 
Ireland is once more in the grip of a tyranny as cruel and relentless 
as that of the Land League, and Ministers have shown a shameful 
weakness in not using the powers which the law has placed in their 
hands more fully and vigorously for the suppression of the United 
Irish League. On the other hand, Mr. George Wyndham, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, has made it clear that he does not share the 
alarmist views of Lord Londonderry and the Orangemen. But 
Ministers have had to yield to the pressure put upon them by their 
Irish supporters. They have not only begun to prosecute Irish 
M.P.’s for seditious speeches, but have placed certain counties under 
Sections 2, 3, and 4 of the Criminal Law Procedure Act. This 
means that the old struggle over ‘coercion’ is to be renewed—the 
struggle which has been carried on at intervals from generation 
to generation, and which never seems to result in a victory for 
either party to the quarrel. That the battle which has now begun 
in Ireland will break out in the House of Commons is certain, and 
Ministers, who have already this session had occasion to realise 
the meaning of Irish obstruction, will have to suffer still more from 
it before they succeed in carrying the new Rules of Procedure. 
For the present the Home Rule question sleeps; nor is it likely to 
be reawakened by the strenuous efforts of the Radical opponents of 
Lord Rosebery to use it as a battle-cry against that statesman. 
But the Irish problem remains. It is not dead, as Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule schemes are, and until it has been approached once more 
it will continue to be a burden hung round the necks of both parties, 
always hampering their freedom of action, always imposing severe 
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limits upon their powers. That it will have to be approached from a 
new direction, if it is at last to be solved, is generally admitted, 
though upon neither side of the Channel does there seem at present to 
be any disposition to grasp the nettle. The ordinary proceedings 
of Parliament since I last wrote have borne eloguent testimony to the 
pressure which the Irish question puts upon the House of Commons 
and the Government even in times of comparative peace. Whit- 
suntide is in sight, but the Rules of Procedure are still under 
discussion ; again and again we have had ‘ Irish scenes’ of one kind or 
another, whilst the ingenuity of certain of the members from Ireland 
has been freely employed for the purpose of harassing Ministers 
with acute questions as to the progress of the war and those 
incidents connected with it which are least satisfactory from the 
British point of view. It cannot be said that much comfort is ‘to 
be derived by anybody from a survey of the present position 
in Parliament. 

A great wave of emotion broke not only over this country, but 
over the whole Empire, when it was known that the brave struggle 
against mortal disease which had so long been carried on by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes had at last ended, and that the troubled life of 
the most remarkable Englishman of his time had reached its close. 
Though Mr. Rhodes had many enemies, and though his death did 
not silence his detractors, it gave his fellow-countrymen an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering their estimate of his character. A strangely 
complex character it unquestionably was. At its foundation lay 
that undying, unquenchable love of his own country and his own 
race which was the inspiration of his whole life. To secure for the 
sons of England in all parts of the world, but more particularly in 
the continent on which from early manhood his own lot had been 
cast, the foremost place ; to stake out for them new territories, where 
in days still far distant they might build up new nations on the 
lines which the Anglo-Saxon has always followed; to bind all the 
scattered communities of the English-speaking peoples in lasting 
bonds of fellowship, and with lofty foresight to remove from their 
path even the most distant obstacles to their advance—these seemed 
to be the objects on which his heart was set. That they were noble 
in themselves, noble and most patriotic, none but the churl will 
deny. But curiously allied with these lofty and far-seeing aims was 
a certain want of scrupulousness as to the means by which the pur- 
poses he cherished were to be carried out. A strange mixture of 
gold and clay—strange, but not unique, as the history of the world 
has shown—was the character of the man who, in a life short as we 
measure lives now, achieved so much and impressed his personal 
influence so deeply on the annals of the land heloved. The majority 
of his grateful fellow-countrymen were not unwilling at the time of 
his death to forget all that was less worthy in his life and character, 
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and to fix their eyes only on that which was noble and inspiring 
For the sake of the lofty aims they were ready to ignore the ques- 
tionable methods which he was pleased at times to use. And when 
his remarkable will was made public, and we had a fresh revelation 
of the inspiring motive of his life—when we saw how the wealth 
which he valued only as a weapon with which to carve his way to 
his desired goal was to be expended, this feeling became well-nigh 
passionate and universal. It is too soon to pass the final verdict 
upon such a life and character; but already it is clear that not 
merely the men of his own race, but the world at large, recognise 
Mr. Rhodes as being emphatically one of those who are entitled 
to be called great—not great, perhaps, in intellect, but great in 
motive and supremely great in force of will. Born out of 
due season he may perhaps have been, for many of his actions 
and much in his way of regarding the great problems of ex- 
istence and the characteristics of his fellow-men belonged to an 
earlier and a ruder time; but with all his faults and limitations 
he built up for himself a fame that will secure for him the interest 
and admiration of mankind for centuries to come. His lonely grave 
in the far-off Matoppo Hills may not inconceivably become the central 
shrine of a mighty nation, inheritor of the continent which it was 
his passionate desire to win for the English race. No one can wonder 
at the fact that the death of such a man should have stirred his 
fellow-countrymen to the depths of their hearts, nor will any one 
allow his conception of the character of Mr. Rhodes to be affected by 
revelations of his chance talk, his fleeting and sometimes fantastic 
dreams, which he may have made at odd moments to those whom he 
regarded as his friends. 

If the death of Mr. Rhodes did not a little to impress upon us 
the idea of the unity of the British Empire, other events that have 
happened of late have contributed towards the same end. Thus, 
whilst the Budget proposals have met with so cold a reception here, 
they have been hailed in Australia as opening the way towards that 
Imperial Zollverein which has so long been the ideal of colonial states- 
men. So long as Great Britain maintained an unyielding determina- 
tion to treat Protection as an impossible policy there was, of course, 
no hope for the colonies which desired to arrange a preferential 
tariff between the different portions of the Empire. But the imposi- 
tion of a tax upon bread—even such an infinitesimal tax as that of 
the present Budget—has, in the opinion of our fellow-subjects at 
the Antipodes, altered everything, and now hopes are running high 
both in Australia and New Zealand that the long-cherished dream 
may be realised, and that thus the union between the Mother 
Country and her offspring may be signalised in a substantial manner. 
Those of us who watch the course of events in the distant portions of 
the Empire cannot fail to be struck by two features of the times. 
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The first is the unabated and, if possible, increased demonstrations of 
loyalty to the Crown and the Empire which the Colonies continue to 
offer tous. Apparently the desire to furnish war contingents for service 
in South Africa is as keen now as it was at the very beginning of the 
conflict. The world at large must look with wonder at this proof of 
the reality of that Imperial unity which has been brought to birth 
by the fierce heat of war. Henceforth our rivals will know better 
than they did three years ago the extent of the forces with which 
they will have to reckon if ever they should fall out with us. The 
other feature of the times is the extent to which the statesmen of the 
Colonies regard themselves as entitled, in virtue of the services they 
have rendered to the Mother Country, to participate in the settle- 
ment of questions of Imperial policy. This is a delicate question, 
not lightly to be raised, and by no means ripe for full discussion. 
But the speeches which Mr. Seddon, for example, has made of late 
show how full the colonial mind is of this subject, and how strongly 
the ‘ lion’s cubs’ believe that they have earned the right to be called 
into the counsels of the lion. The coming meeting of the chief 
statesmen of the Outer Britains in London at the time of the Coro- 
nation will furnish an opportunity of conference and discussion that 
is not likely to be wasted, and it is possible that the summer of 1902 
will witness a marked development of the principle of Imperial 
Federation. 

Some grave events have happened during the month in the region 
of foreign politics. In Russia, the fermentation of revolutionary 
opinions has been calculated to alarm those who are not cognisant of 
the immense extent of the latent powers of the Czardom. Russia is 
far removed from the France of the Great Revolution. Her Govern- 
ment is not at the mercy of any town mob; her army is still recruited 
from classes which have not imbibed the doctrines of Nihilists or 
Socialists. But it cannot be doubted that the reported disturbances 
among the students of Moscow and St. Petersburg are calculated 
to cause much uneasiness to the central authorities, and now that 
assassination has again been resorted to as a political weapon it seems 
likely that the Empire is doomed to another period of serious internal 
trouble. Doubtless these internal troubles will make in the future, 
as in the past, for the cause of international peace. But even this 
reflection will not remove the feeling of regret with which they are 
witnessed by the outside world. In Belgium the spirit of revolu- 
tionary unrest, stirred into activity by the severity of a Clerical and 
reactionary régime, has been manifested in serious street riots in 
Brussels, and in the attempt of the party of reform to bring pressure 
to bear upon the authorities by means of a general strike. The con- 
dition of Belgium, where ‘anything may happen’ without further 
warning, is in striking contrast to that of France, where the Repub- 
lican Government seems more firmly established than at any previous 
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period in its history, and the people in face of a general election seem 
to be calmly resolved not to allow themselves to be drawn into any 
revolutionary agitation by the enemies of the Republic. Holland is for 
the moment disturbed and depressed by the serious illness of the young 
Queen, an event which must excite the sympathy of all other nations 
with the little State. In the United States, some unpleasant revela- 
tions of the manner in which the war has been carried on in the Philip- 
pines have moved the people of the Republic deeply. The President, 
it is announced, is resolved that a full investigation into all the 
charges against the officers and the army in the Philippines shall be 
made. With our own experiences in South Africa fresh in our minds 
we know full well how easy it is, not only for a brave and merciful 
army to become the subject of unfounded slanders, but for excep- 
tional cases of cruelty to occur in remote districts of the field of 
operations. Those Americans who have hitherto been inclined to 
lend their ears to the slanders of the Boer agents, who have striven 
so sedulously to arouse prejudice against us in the United States, 
will now, one may hope, be inclined to look at matters nearer home 
and more closely concerning their own affairs. 

Apart from the proceedings of Parliament there has been com- 
paratively little in our own domestic history during the month to 
call for comment. The preparations for the great ceremony of next 
month absorb the attention of the officials of the Court, and are 
steadily engaging a larger portion of the time and thought of the 
general public. The universal hope that the Coronation may find 
us at peace with all the world undoubtedly quickens the interest of 
the nation in an event of historic importance. During the past 
month the Liberal party has lost one of its oldest and most respected 
leaders—the Earl of Kimberley. He must be reckoned among the 
men who have been exceptionally happy in their public careers. 
For many years he held a high place in the ranks of his own party. 
He was high in office before most of the men now figuring in the 
arena of politics had entered public life, and for half a century no 
Liberal Ministry was complete without him. But it was not by his 
own party only that he was regarded as an able, high-minded, and 
patriotic statesman, and no warmer tribute has been paid to his 
memory than that which was offered by his old opponent, Lord 
Salisbury. His death caused a vacancy in the leadership of the 
Liberal party in, the House of Lords. At the moment at which I 
write this vacancy has not been filled up, but there is little reason 
to doubt that his successor will be Lord Spencer. As for the general 
position of the Opposition, it remains practically what it was after Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s deliverance at Leicester. Lord Rose- 
bery and his supporters have definitely refused to regard their banish- 
ment from Sir Henry’s political tabernacle as being identical with their 
exclusion from the Liberal party, and they openly maintain their right 
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to be regarded as the supporters of all the essential and historic prin- 
ciples of Liberalism. It is not impossible. however, that before long 
the personal differences and the petty intrigues which in recent years 
have had so disastrous an effect upon the Opposition will be lost sight 
of in the presence of larger issues. ‘I will tax you into unity’ is a 
saying which gossip attributes to the Chancellor of the Fxchequer 
when, not long ago, he was reproaching an eminent member of the 
Opposition for the differences on his side of the House. The 
Budget will undoubtedly have its effect in bringing Liberals of all 
classes and sections into united action on a common field. The 
Education Bill may do still more ; and thus it is not impossible that, 
if the hopes of peace are fulfilled, we shall see once again a united 
Opposition, purged, let us hope, of those elements which have dis- 
credited it in the eyes of the country and the world, making common 
cause on behalf of the policy for which in other days it fought so 
strenuously. 
Wemyss REID. 
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